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STABILITY IS. DESIRABLE 


Factor Remedies Defect in . Infla- 
tionary Period of in Exper- 
ience for Latest 18 Months 
ee 
By R. G. CaLran 
Manager, Automobile Dept. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 

The rate maker concerned with a 
volatile business, such as automobile 
liability has proven to be, is constantly 


trying to balance at any given time the 
stability of rates against the adequacy 


of these rates for the contemplated ° 


hazards of the future. Too violent swings 
in rate level are anathema not alone 
to all segments of the insurance business 
but equally to the insurance buying 
public. 

None the less, common sense dictates 
(as in fact, very properly do rate regula- 
tory laws) that at the time of a rate 
promulgation, the suggested rate levels 
should be adequate, not unreasonable 
nor unfairly discriminatory for the cov- 
erage conditions envisioned for the fu- 
ture. 

Continuous Inflation 

In a period of economic tranquility 
and coverage consistency, an analysis by 
the rate maker of the past experience 
compared to existing rates will normally 
lead, by easy stages, to the rating dif- 
ferentials required for the future. These 
rating differentials at such a time would 
not tend to move dramatically up or 
down from the existing rate levels be- 
cause of the presence in the calculations 
of reliable credibility factors. 

Unhappily since 1942, while the ‘auto- 
mobile liability rate maker has not had 
to contend with any major coverage 
change, he has had to operate in a 
period of powerful inflationary condi- 
tions. In the immediate post-war pe- 
riod, realizing that reasonable profit 
levels had been maintained in the auto- 
mobile casualty line as a result: of 
reduced road exposure through gas ra- 
tioning, the automobile rate maker did 
not immediately reimpose the pre-war 
rate levels. : 

The conception that war-time inflation 
would soon’ level off under peace-time 
conditions has unfortunately proven to 
be erroneous in practice. Ever since 
1946 the major objective in automobile 
liability rate making has been to bring 
into line. premiums charged for losses 
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©. Numbers 


In watching a football game you will have noticed that each 
player has a number assigned to him and that that number is 
inscribed in large size on the back of his uniform. 


The use of these numbers is not to regiment the players, but 
the direct opposite. The spectators want greater ease in identi- 
fying the players. The idea is not to have you remember the 
number, but to know who the player is who wears that number. 
In the spectator’s confusion of the game it is sometimes difficult 
to tell the players apart and it is easier to pick out your man 
when he carries an identifying number. 


In our business every policy has a number because as the 
papers go through it is easier to identify them by numbers. But 
the underwriter who handles the case remembers it, not by its 
number, but by the owner. He knows who the man is and what 
he wants the insurance for. The sale is based upon a proper 
filling of individual needs. The underwriter’s business is not to 
remember the number but to remember the owner of the policy 
and to remember how different his policy is from any other. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM- 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Underwriting'th 1951 
Faced With War Risk 
As Major Problem 


Aim to Offer Insurance Freely 
Hindered by Uncertainties 
Concerning Induction 


LIBERAL AVIATION POLICY 


Substandard Limits Raised; Juven- 
ile Extended; Efforts to Cut 
Underwriting Costs 
By LeicH Cruzss 
Vice President and Chief Actuary 


Mutual Life of New York 


Underwriting of so-called war risks 
continued to be an outstanding problem 
in life insurance underwriting offices 
during 1951. Initiation: of cease - fire 
talks raised hopes for some easing of 
underwriting restrictions and one or two 
companies actually did so but the indus- 
try generally stuck to a cautious attitude 
which® subsequent’ progress, or rather 
lack of progress, in the cease - fire talks 
justified. The future is still very uncer- 
tain. There seems to be agreement that 
at best the world is in for a long period 
of international tension with resulting 
war scares. 

Follow General Underwriting Lines 


Companies are following certain gen- 
eral lines of underwriting war risks. 
With respect to Service personnel they 
have divided into two groups, one group 
issuing with War and Aviation restric- 
tions and the other issuing limited 
amounts, generally $5,000 or $10,000, 
without such restrictions. A recent sur- 
vey of about 300 U.S. companies showed 
65% of them using war clauses. As to 
civilian risks liable for service in the 
Armed Forces—draftees, reserves, Na- 
tional Guard—the almost universal prac- 
tice is to issue without war restrictions 
but to limit amounts and plans, these 
restrictions varying according to the 
order of priority in liability for service. 

It is this order of priority that has 
created problems for the home office 
underwriter. He can discern no clear-cut 
plan for calling up the various classes 
of reserves and the situation with regard 
to draftees is even more troublesome 
because of the frequent changes in de- 
ferment policies and the differences in 
enforcement by local Selective Service 
boards. His goal is to offer insurance 
with no restriction as freely as possible 
without permitting clear cut antiselec- 
tion. He finds it nearly impossible to 
achieve this goal without apparent in- 

(Continued on Page 50) 

















THE suMMONs comes in the mail, and the people go 

forth to answer. 

The clerk leaves his counter, the executive his desk, the 
mechanic his factory, the housewife her kitchen. For a little 
while, and not without reluctance, each lays aside his work 
and his business, for a weightier business calls him. 


Now he must decide a man’s fate. 


“Do you solemnly swear that you will well and truly try, 
and a true deliverance make, in the case’of The People 
against John Doe, so help you God?” 

“I do,” says the clerk, the executive, the mechanic, the 
housewife. And they sit down in the jury box, awkward in 
their Sunday best, to hear the story of a stranger in 

trouble, who is no concern of theirs . . . 


Or is he? Suddenly through the rattling of the hard words, 
through the clatter of questions, answers, motions, 
objections, there comes to each juror a 

small voice saying: This is my concern. 


He well and truly tries 





The future that bangs in the balance bere is mine. 


The accused man might be me. If be is innocent, 

1 must save him, as 1 would want to be saved. 

If he is guilty, | must save my children, my neighbors 
and myself from others like .bini. 


1 am here to see that no wrong is done, 

either by many men to one man, or by one to many, 

1 must be careful and wise as never before, 

for the verdict I will vete on here is whether | the clerk, 
I the executive, 1 the mechanic, 1 the housewife, 

am good enough to make freedom work. 


You can see a change come upon the face of a juror who 
has heard the voice. And when at last he goes with the others 
into that small, locked room to seek the truth, he takes 
with him one truth never to be forgotten. He has 

learned that the ways of freedom are strenuous ways, 

to be enjoyed only as long as all men well and truly try. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Gonnecticut Insurance WDepartment 


The insurance companies of all states 
operating in Connecticut during 1950 
had total admitted assets at the end 
of that year of $66.435 billion. Compa- 
nies domiciled in Connecticut on De- 
cember 31, 1950, had total assets of 
$7,584 billion. A number of Connecticut 
companies have been operating for more 
than a century, while three companies 
whose head offices are in Great Britain, 
and who are operating in Connecticut, 
were founded more than two centuries 
ago. No visitor to Hartford can fail to 
observe the important role which insur- 
ance plays in the architectural structure 
of the city as impressive and beautiful 
company home offices are located in 
various parts of the community. Every 
passenger on a railroad train has a view 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies’ 
home office building as he passes by and 
the tower of the Travelers dominates 
the scenic view of Hartford. 


Some Companies More Than 
Century Old 

The first Connecticut stock fire insur- 
ance company to be organized was the 
Hartford Fire in 1810. Nine years later 
the Aetna (Fire) was formed. The Con- 
necticut Fire was organized a century 
ago, the Phoenix Fire in 1854, the Na- 
tional Fire in 1871. These companies all 
have home office buildings in Hartford. 
The Security Fire, organized in 1844, 
has its home office in New Haven. The 
Phoenix Mutual Life began in 1851; the 
Aetna Life in 1853, being an outgrowth 
of the annuity fund of the Aetna (Fire) 
though the two comnanies are now en- 
tirely separate; the Travelers and Con- 
necticut Mutual commenced business in 
1864, the Connecticut General in 1865. 
The Aetna Life, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, Phoenix Mutual 
and Travelers all have head office build- 
ings in the Connecticut capital. 

British companies having buildings in 
Hartford to house their United States 
branches are Caledonian, a company or- 
ganized in 1805; Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, organized in 1824; and London 
& Lancashire, organized in 1862. 

Undoubtedly, one reason for the Con- 
necticut companies’ reaching the stature 
which is now theirs, the confidence 
which policyholders in Connecticut re- 
pose in the insurance industry and the 
nationwide prestige of insurance com- 


panies generally is the high type of 
Connecticut’s State Insurance supervi- 


sion. That the Insurance Commissioners 
themselves have and do hold the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department in hich 
esteem has been demonstrated bv the 
fact that the last four Connecticut Com- 
missioners have held the post of presi- 
dent of the Commissioners’ own organ- 
ization—now called the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
They are Burton Mansfield, Howard 
Dunham, John C. Blackall and Colonel 
Allyn. 

Connecticut Departmental representa- 
tives have long served on many of the 
important committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers. Colonel Allyn has been chairman 
of the executive committee, and for 
three years was chairman of the Life 
Insurance Committee. Among impor- 
tant committees on which he has served 
are Workmen’s Compensation, Fire and 
Marine and various special committees. 
At the present time another prominent 
committeeman in NAIC is Russell 
Hooker, the Department’s actuary, who 
is now chairman of the special NATC 
subcommittee to recommend changes in 
the examination manual used for NAIC 


By BerxeLtey Cox 
Counsel, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


In an annual report to the Governor of Connecticut, Insurance 
Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn, who has been in that post since July 1, 


1943, made this comment: 


“Connecticut has a huge stake in the insurance business. It is a key 
industry in Connecticut, and we are a key state in the nationwide insur- 


ance business.” 


Not only was Colonel Allyn accurate, but also he was modest. 


examinations of companies. He is also 
chairman of the Life Blanks Subcom- 
mittee and has been on the Blanks Com- 
mittee for years. 


Protection of Policyholders 


Governor Lodge and Commissioner 
Allyn take pride in the fact that for 


many decades not a single policyholder 
of a Connecticut company has suffered 
by reason of the company’s inability to 
meet its obligations. Not since the early 
part of this century at least has the 
Insurance Department had to take over 
any Connecticut company. In any in- 
stance in which, during this period, a 


Connecticut company experienced finan- 
cial difficulties, the situation has been 
worked out, with the cooperation of the 
Department, without loss to the policy- 
holders. 

Connecticut is not an easy state to 
enter. Along that line Commissioner 
Allyn said in a report to the Governor: 
“Every year new companies are admit- 
ted, others are denied admission, and 
the licenses of some are revoked, or 


renewal, which is annual, is denied. 
We are known as a ‘tough’ state, but 
our record of not having our people 


stuck with inferior or worthless insur- 
ance sold by licensed companies is 
enviable.” 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Key Personnel of the Connecticut Insurance Department 





Front Row, L. to R.: 


Actuary and Director of Examinations. 
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George S. Heilpern 


Edward T. Garvin, Deputy Commissioner; W. Ellery Allyn, Commissioner; Russell O. Hooker, 


Back Row: Vincent P. Ringrose, Investment Associate; Hartwell L. Hall, Chief Examiner, Life; Joseph T. Geoghegan, 
Chief Examiner, Fire; John A. Resony, Rate Analyst, Casualty; Venetia T. Matz, Administrative Assistant; Dorothy M. 
Beers, Chief of Insurance Valuations; Walter L. Morgan, Rate Analyst, Fire; Frank Wagner, Chief, Licenses and Claims. 





Careers of Connecticut Dept. Key Men 


Careers of the principal key 
necticut follow: 


W. Ellery Allyn 


Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn is a 
direct descendant on the paternal side 
of Elder William Brewster who was on 
the Mayflower. The family were first 
settlers in New London, Conn. His 
mother’s ancestors settled in Rhode Is- 
land and the first of those maternal 
ancestors was a direct descendant of 
the first white child born in that state. 

Colonel Allyn attended University of 
Pennsylvania, but left before graduation. 
For a time he was with the Babcock 
Printing Press Co. of New London, 
which built printing presses. He has a 
flair for engineering and designed and 
built a number of machines while in 
New London. He began to become in- 
terested in development of shore prop- 


men in Insurance Department of Con- 


erty, one development being at Mason 
Island near Mystic, Conn., where he 
and his brother owned the Mason Is- 
land Co. 

In first World War he was a cap- 
tain in the ordinance field service in 
charge of inspection of seacoast and 
railroad artillery section, and was cited 
for “especially meritorious service.” La- 
ter, he was assistant adjutant general 
of Connecticut with the rank of colonel. 
He was enroute overseas when the ar- 
mistice came. Later, he was elected a 
member of the General Assembly. After 
serving a term he was appointed chief 
field deputy of the Internal Revenue 
Department in Connecticut serving until 
1929. Colonel Howard P. Dunham at 
the time was chief office deputy. The 
latter also became assistant adjutant 


general of Connecticut. 

After this post Colonel Allyn went 
into building construction. A competent 
draftsman he drew and planned some 
houses himself. Also, for a period of 
nine years he managed some large es- 
tates, one of them belonging to the 
late Henry Plant. In 1921; also in 1935, 
1937 and 1939, Colonel Allyn served in 
the legislature. His principal legislative 
activities were in connection with Con- 
necticut finance and taxation. He once 
served as executive secretary of the 
Republican State Committee and at one 
time was Deputy Controller of Connec- 
ticut and a member of the Groton-New 
London Bridge Commission 

Appointed Connecticut Insurance Com- 
missioner in 1943 he soon became promi- 
nent in the ranks of the supervisory 
officials and is past president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in which body he has served 
either as chairman or a member of many 
important committees. Mrs. Allyn was 
Marguerite Almy. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Reminiscenses Of 


I feel greatly honored to write a few 
lines about my friend and predecessor 
as Insurance Commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, the late Burton Mansfield. During 
my early days with one of the big in- 
surance companies of Hartford, he was 
of great help to me, speaking at my re- 
quest before the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford and other civic organizations. 

His father was a prosperous farmer 
who gave his son a liberal education. 
Graduating from Yale in 1875 and Yale 
Law School in 1878, he delved right into 
public service, becoming clerk of the 
New Haven Probate Court in 1879, Al- 
ways an ardent Yale man, and an able 
attorney, he was also a banker, high in 
the Protestant-Episcopal Church, in art 
circles and incidentally was a leading 
Gold Democrat. 


Succeeded Seymour as Commissioner 


Burton Mansfield’s first appointment 
as Insurance Commissioner was by Gov- 
ernor Luzon B. Morris, a Yale man and 
a Democrat. Mr. Mansfield succeeded 
his classmate at Yale, John S. Seymour 
(a distant relative of mine and a family 
connection of the first Mayor of Hart- 
ford, Thomas Seymour). Commissioner 
Seymour stayed on the job only a month 
— President Cleveland appointed 
him United States Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, so Mansfield filled out practically 
four terms, having been reappointed by 
Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, another 
distinguished Yale man and a Democrat, 
and twice by Governor Marcus H. Hol- 
comb, a Republican. 

Insurance has always been full of 
dramatic crises and the Insurance Com- 
missioners of this country have gener- 
ally cooperated with the companies in 
anxious times of stress and catastro- 
phes. 

In this work, Manfield played a con- 
spicuous part. He had natural ability 
and he picked his way through a maze 
of problems even as vital as those the 
present Commissioners are struggling 
with today. He was popular with the 
other Commissioners around the coun- 
try, even with those who at times 
worked at cross purposes. He was presi- 
dent of the convention in 1916. His co- 
workers in the convention of Commis- 
sioners were Joe Button of Virginia, 
Jesse Phillips of New York, C. A. Pal- 
mer of Michigan, Jake Preuss. of 
Minnesota, Frank H. Hardison’ of 
Massachusetts, Herman Ekern and 
Mike Cleary of Wisconsin, and Joe 
Brown of Vermont. 

Lieutenants in the various insurance 
departments did much of the construc- 
tive work for the Commissioners, and 
those in Mansfield’s time I particularly 
remember, include the late Harry Apple- 
ton and Nelson Hadley of New York, 
Arthur Linnell of Massachusetts, and 
Chris Gough of New Jersey. 


Department Fortunate in Type of 
Its Actuaries 


Actuaries in the Connecticut Depart- 
ment from the first John M. Holcombe 
(later president of the Phoenix Mutual) 
down to and including Rus Hooker, the 
present incumbent, have always been of 
great help to the Commissioner, but to 
Mr. Mansfield, H. Pierson Hammond, 
Phi Beta Kappa man and a rugged wh 
brainy individualist from Williams Col- 
lege, gave Mansfield his greatest help. 
Through the various reforms and 
















Burton Mansfield 


One of Connecticut’s Great Commissioners of Past; Depart- 
ment Has Also Been Fortunate in 
Choice of Actuaries 


By Howarp P. DuNHAM 
Vice President, American Surety Co. and Former Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut 


Blank & Stoller 
HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


changes, Hammond was the envoy and 
special deputy for the Connecticut Com- 
missioner. He left in 1919 to join the 
actuarial department of the Travelers, 
becoming actuary in 1930. He was fol- 
lowed by another Williams man, Tom 
Tarbell and later by Sherman Kattell 
and Bill Corcoran of Yale, all of whom 
ably interested themselves in the tech- 
nical details of insurance and later be- 
came prominent actuaries professionally 
and for companies. 

Mansfield went through the investiga- 
tion of companies in disrepute, had 
much to do with drawing up a uniform 
fraternal bill, and uniform method of 
examinations of insurance companies. 
He took part in discussions on Federal 
control, which former Commissioner 
Merrell of Massachusetts called a “sore 
temptation to the Solons in Washing- 
ton” and wedge toward an autocratic 
imperialism. 

After his term as Commissioner, Mr. 
Mansfield became president of the Con- 
necticut Savings Bank of New Haven. 
Edward Beecher in his writings about 
New Haven said the bank opened in 
1857. because Democrats were unable 
to obtain loans from the Whig-con- 
trolled New Haven Savings Bank. Both 
of these institutions are flourishing to- 
day, needless to say, without political 
influence. 

Mr. Mansfield was a man of quiet 
tastes and belonged to few clubs. His 
outdoor hobby was horseback riding. 
As a student of art in a state which 
was the pioneer in the original art of 
America, he had few superiors and left 
many paintings of high order. 

There will be many changes in insur- 
ance in the succeeding years as man’s 
new needs appear, and with the high 
calibre of Commissioners which we have 
at the present time, and their accessi- 
bility, the public need have no special 
fear for the future of the business. But 
those who know insurance supervision 
gladly acknowledge the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to men like Burton Mans- 
field and the others of his generation 
who laid the foundation for the work 
the present Commissioners are doing so 
ably for the benefit of the policyholders. 





Connecticut Department 


(Continued from Page 3) 

The Minimum Entrance Requirements 
The Department has some strict min- 
imum requirements for authority to 
write all lines of insurance in Connec- 
ticut. Any company seeking broad mul- 
tiple-line underwriting authority from 
Connecticut should set forth in its re- 
quest the lines of insurance which it 
desires to write. It also must present 
satisfactory evidence of charter power 
to exercise such privileges, of compli- 
ance with the laws of the state or 
country under which it is organized, 
of a sound financial condition, and of 
its ability to conduct its business here 
in a legal and proper manner. 
Minimum statutory and departmental 
capital and surplus requirements are 
as follows: 


Capital Surplus 

Fire and Marine in- 

surance and_ allied 
MES cs ou ceuste ss $250,000 $125,000 
Fidelity and Surety.. 400,000 200,000 
BIRGNSIANG? ins sso nies 300,000 150,000 
Accident and Health. 150,000 75,000 
All other lines....... 400,000 200,000 





$1,500,000 $750,000 


However, even if a company can meet 
the Department’s minimum _ require- 
ments as above printed, it sometimes 
cannot receive the Connecticut Depart- 
ment’s authority to enter the state or 
keep on doing business there. Attitude 
of the Department in this respect is 
summarized by Commissioner Allyn: 
“We are maintaining and intend to 
keep on maintaining a high standard 
of admission, not only as regards finan- 
cial requirements but also as to a com- 
ed ’s operations. We can do this be- 

cause of the broad nitiotiay which has 
"ies given to us by the state. Now, just 
where we draw the line regarding these 
operations is somewhat difficult to 
measure. What we always have before 
us is to judge whether a company is 
operating in the best interest of all 
policyholders as we see it, and the only 
thing that governs us along this line is 
that we use our Departmental discre- 
tion; in brief, our judgment.” 

One of Earliest State Insurance Depts. 

The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment was one of the first established in 
the United States for the regulation of 
the insurance business. There were 14 
Connecticut Insurance Commissioners 
before the appointment of Colonel Al- 
lyn. The first was Benjamin Noyes, who 
was appointed in 1865 and served until 
1871. Names of other Commissioners 
and their terms follow in sequence: 

George L. Miller, 1871-1874. 

John W. Stedman, 1874-1880. 

John W. Brooks, 1880-1883. 

Ephraim Williams, 1883-1886. 

Orsamus R. Fyler, 1886-1893. 

John L. Seymour—a short time in 
1893. 

Burton Mansfield, 1893-1895. 

Frederick A. Betts, 1895-1899. 

Edwin L. Scofield, 1899-1902. 

Theron Upson, 1902-1907. 

Theodore H. Macdonald, 1907-1911. 

3urton Mansfield, 1912-1923. 

Howard Dunham, 1923-1935. 

John C. Blackall, 1935-1943. 

W. Ellery Allyn, 1943- 

While the first Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut took office in 
1865 the Insurance Department was not 
established on a broad scale until 1871. 
The law of 1865 gave the Commissioner 
supervision of companies organized in 
other states and doing business in Con- 
necticut. It was not until 1871, however, 
that an act was approved extending the 
Commissioner’s supervision to cover 
companies organized in Connecticut. 


Growth in Importance of 
Insurance Supervision 
A realization of how far state insur- 
ance supervision has progressed can be 
obtained by a glance at the first report 
which Commissioner Noyes, the orig- 
inal Commissioner, made to the Con- 





















































































BERKELEY COX 


Careers of Key Men 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Edward T. Garvin 


Edward T. Garvin, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, was born 
in Joliet, Ill, and his academic educa- 
tion was in Hartford High School and 
Morse Business School, Hartford. He 
joined the Insurance Department in 
1933. 

Mr. Garvin was treasurer Windsor 
Trust Co., Windsor, Conn., 1918-1921; 
president of Riverside Trust Co., 1925- 
1931; and was in the tobacco business 
from 1925 to 1933. He is a member of 
the Hartford Club, Masons and Elks; 
is married and has three step-daughters 
and three grandchildren. 


Russell O. Hooker 


Russell O. Hooker, actuary and di- 
rector of examinations, Connecticut De- 
partment, was graduated from Cornell 
University with an A.B. degree in 1920. 
He became an actuarial clerk for the 
Sun Life of Canada, 1923-1925; assistant 
actuary, Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment, 1928; and was appointed ac- 
tuary of Connecticut Department in 
1928. In 1940 he was made actuary and 
director of examinations. His main com- 
mittee responsibilities with National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
are printed in the lead story in this 
issue about the Department. 

Mr. Hooker is a Fellow of Society of 
Actuaries and of Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. He is married and has three 
children. Mr. Hooker is also a descend- 
ant of Elder William Brewster who 
came over on the Mayflower. 





necticut legislature. It was dated May, 
1867, at which time there were already 
21 life companies not domesticated in 
Connecticut but doing business in that 
state. 

In commenting upon the 130 inter- 
rogatories which a single state had sent 
to companies for use in compiling their 
annuz ul statements Commissioner Noyes 
said: “A perfect balance sheet of a life 
insurance company cannot be made; 
that is, taking the returns as they are 
filed in this Department . The pre- 
cise manner of determining the amount 
of reserve required is no nearer a set- 
tlement than questions of theology.” 

At this point Mr. Noyes became 
prophetic and demonstrated that he had 
vision. He said: “Hereafter, this De- 
partment will require explicit answers 
to the blanks adopted for reports for 
publication so that they shall all be 
alike.” 

Then he made an observation which 
time has not proven valid. He vouched 
the opinion that the most adequate 
supervision would be by the Govern- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Watching the Whrld Go ts, 

















Mutual Benefit Life’s Honorary Chairman Emeritus at 84 Keeps 
Tab With Current Literature on World Events, Receives Many 
Visitors, Recalls Famous Insurance Personalities of the Past 


With his badinage batteries working 
with all of their electricity as usual 
Edward Everett Rhodes, honorary chair- 
man emeritus, Mutual Benefit Life, for 
many years one of the outstanding: ex- 
ecutives in life insurance, is living at 
the age of 84 in the same big frame 
house at 233 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
which has been his home for many dec- 
ades. Numerous old friends, coming to 
visit him, enjoy the workings of one of 
the most keenly observant minds the 
insurance business has harbored, note 
his good health and fine spirits, see no 
indications of any bad after effects from 
the tennis games he continued to play 
on courts of Mutual Benefit Life until 
he was past 65 years of age. While 
always enjoying reminiscences of the 
past he is keeping up with the current 
international trends as I saw the other 
day directly on top of large pile of 
magazines in his drawing room desk 
the last number of the Guaranty Trust 
Co.’s publication on world affairs which 
it sends to the public. 


“Lots of economics in it,” he com- 
mented. “They didn’t talk so much 
about economics in my day; didn’t play 
those fellows up as omnipotent oracle 
wizards. In fact, most persons thought 
they were college professors. I guess 
they were and they remained pretty 


much in the background. But I find a 
lot of entertainment in their current 
crystal ball gazing as they advise their 
big business employers on what to ex- 
pect and what to do. Often they are 
right. Anyway, to forecast the future is 
a one way street. You can tell the world 
how events will shape themselves, but 
sometimes the events are not hep to 
this clairvoyance, and then there may 
be trouble. So I call the economists a 
courageous race whom I admire and 
who give me pleasure.” 


Joined Mutual Benefit 65 Years Ago 


Mr. Rhodes continued as a director 
of Mutual Benefit Life until early this 
year. It was 65 years ago—on August zB, 
1886, when as a lad out of public school 
he went down to the Mutual Benefit, 
saw Bloomfield J. Miller, mathematician 
of the company (as it has designated 
its actuary), and went to work in the 
actuarial department. 

He became assistant mathematician, 
1902-05; mathematician, 1905-19; was 
elected vice president in 1908; member 
of board i in 1912. For years he was com- 
pany’s chief vice president. He and 
A. A. Welch of Phoenix Mutual Life 
were chief advisers from the companies 
to Charles E. Hughes of Armstrong 
Committee investigating life insurance, 
not only before and during the investi- 
gation of 1905, but in drafting of the 
Hughes laws which did so much in 
making life insurance powerful, suc- 
cessful and acceptable to the public. 
Mr. Rhodes was a member of a com- 


mittee of four actuaries and four medi- 
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cal directors for a mortality investigation 
starting in 1909 and continuing to 1931 
its first findings being published in five 
volumes, 1912-1914, and which continued 
to publish data in general use in life 
insurance offices. 

He served on many noted committees 
of the old Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents, most important being the 
committee on taxation in the early pe- 
riod of Federal income taxation, and 


during which he participated in Con- 
gressional hearings and the framing of 
tax laws. He was president of old Actu- 
arial Society of America, 1926-27, and 
belonged to American Institute of Actu- 
aries, Institute of Actuarites of Gred 
3ritain, American Mathematical So- 
ciety, Council of Direction International 
Congress of Actuaries. 


Honored by British Actuaries 


One of the honors given to Mr. 
Rhodes, which impressed him most, was 
when he was elected a Fellow of the 
British Institute of Actuaries at the 
time he was attending the International 
Congress of Actuaries held in London 
in 1928. At the time he was president 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 
The British Institute of Actuaries had 
elected him a Fellow without examina- 
tion. To do this, it was necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Privy Council 
to a change in its by-laws. The only 
other person in the United States, as 
far as Mr. Rhodes could learn at the 
time, who had become a Fellow by elec- 
tion, was Emory McClintock and that 
occurred 50 years prior to Mr. Rhodes’ 
election. 

John G. Parker, then president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, now 
head of the Imperial Life of Toronto, 
was elected a Fellow at the same time 
that Mr. Rhodes was, but the restric- 
tion which had applied to Mr. Rhodes 
did not apply to Mr. Parker as he was 
a Canadian. 

Institute of 


At the time the British 
Actuaries observed its centenary in 
1948, both Horace R. Bassford, then 


president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and Gordon Beatty, who was 
president of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, were elected Fellows. 
Another honor which gave him great 
satisfaction was in 1936 when he had 
been 50 years with Mutual Benefit Life 
and the field force went all out in their 
production ‘in a campaign which was a 
testimonial to him. 


Association With Charles 


At his home the other day I asked 
him if he would not reminisce some- 
what about some personalities he has 
encountered who made the deepest im- 
press on him. 

“Charles E. Hughes was the greatest 
of these,” he said. “I saw a lot of him. 
For some reason or other, after he had 
been appointed counsel of the Arm- 


E. Hughes 





strong Committee he sent word that he 
wanted to see me and he also wanted 
to see A. A. Welch, then vice president 
and actuary of Phoenix Mutual who 
later became its president. We kept on 
seeing him for a long time. In fact, 
there was a period when Welch and | 
took rooms at the old Wolcott Hotel 
which was the New York home of Theo- 


dore Roosevelt when he came in from 
Oyster Bay to visit the metropolis. 
Often we went to Hughes house at 
night. I never have encountered a 


clearer intellect, a finer brain or a man 
who had higher ideals and finer motiva- 
tion in pursuing his objectives. The 
laws enacted after the investigation re- 
sulted in a return to life insurance of 
public confidence and paved the way 
for great progress.” ; 

The next development in life insur- 
ance which carried that growth to 
loftier heights was in World War II 
when the Government fixed $10,000 as 
a goal for the life insurance cover age 
for members of the armed services. It 
was a raising of sights for agents and 
prospects which gave life insurance pro- 
duction a tremendous stimulus. 


Dodd, Dryden, Hegeman, Fiske 


_ Continuing his comments on outstand- 
ing personalities encountered by him, 
he put Amzi Dodd, president of Mutual 
Benefit, up near the top. A great ex- 
ecutive, he said, who helped make Mu- 
tual Benefit Life one of nation’s most 
successful insurance companies. Right 
in his own town lived Senator John 
F, Dryden who had started The Pru- 
dential from scratch in a basement. “A 
life insurance giant,” was a comment by 
Mr. Rkodes. Carrying his memories 
across the river he thought that the 
Metropolitan Life had been extremely 
fortunate in having had two such presi- 
dents as John R. Hegeman and Haley 
Fiske. “They were as unlike in their 
characteristics as two men could well 
be in such position,” he said. “Both 
were of powerful and large physique, 
Hegeman being the more colorful with 
his hair hanging down over his collar, 
and extremely democratic. If a cub re- 
porter of a newspaper came into his 
office Hegeman treated him so cordially 
that the fellow would be living in the 
clouds for a week. Haley Fiske, look- 
ing more the aristocrat—the first man 
in downtown New York to wear a 
Winston Churchill derby and the last 
big executive in the same environ to 
wear a top hat—his brother was a 
bishop—had extraordinary vision and 
one of the greatest acquaintances in 
America. Mr. Fiske regarded the Metro- 
politan Life as mother of the working 
men of America and their families, and 
often was visited in his office at Metro- 
politan by two of the great labor lead- 
ers. They were Samuel Gompers, orig- 
inally a cigarmaker, who was a founder 
of American Federation of Labor, and 
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coal 


John Mitchell, who starting as a 
then 


miner, became an organizer and 
head of United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. Fiske’s addresses before legisla- 
tures, meetings and banquets on behalf 
of Industrial life insurance made him 
its most articulate champion after Dry- 
den died.” 


Bulkeley, 


insurance home 
whom he paid 
Jacob L. Green, 
Mutual, who 
the dis- 
James 
British 


Green, Batterson, Kingsley 


Among other life 
office personalities to 
tribute were Colonel 
president of Connecticut 
did so much in knocking out 
criminatory Tontine insurance; 
G. Batterson, who imported the 
version of accident and health insur- 
ance, the first type of insurance writ- 
ten by Travelers of Hartford which he 
founded; Governor Morgan Bulkeley, 
who gave prestige to life insurance not 


only because of his experience in pub- 
lic life but also his extraordinarily at- 
tractive personality helped a lot in 
building up Aetna Life. 

Praising Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of New York Life, he said that 
among other things Kingsley in his 


writings most eloquently and convinc- 


ingly pointed out the significance of 
life insurance and why the nation 
needed it. 

Mr. Rhodes has always enjoyed his 


executives and 
warm 


insurance 
particularly 


with 
having a 


contacts 
the field, 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Quentin C. D. Bovey 


Quentin C. D. Bovey, assistant secre- 
tary, Sun Life of Canada, a native of 
Montreal, was educated at Westminster 


ees 





QUENTIN C. D. BOVEY 


School, London, England, and Oxford 
University where he received a B.A. 
degree. He joined the Sun Life in its 
investment department in October, 1920; 
was named chief clerk early in 1923, 
and was transferred to personnel duties 
in 1927. In December, 1935, he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of head office per- 
sonnel. He succeeded to his present 
position in January, 1938. 


Neal O. Dubson 


Neal O. Dubson, first vice ‘oa of 
Quaker City Life of Philadelphia, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, attended Pierce 
Business School and was graduated from 
Temple University. With the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department as an ex- 
aminer he spent the early part of his 
career. In 1933 he became associated 
with Eureka Casualty Co. as assistant 
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secretary and in 1942 he was elected vice 
president of Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
He is treasurer of Accident and Health 
Association of Philadelphia, a member 
of the Pennsylvania Society, Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, ‘Association 
of Casualty and Surety Accountants and 
Statisticians and is a former secretary 
of Life Insurers Conference. In 1948 he 
was elected to executive committee of 
that association. 

During 1951 he was chairman of 
YMCA Fund Drive which raised $200,- 
000. His wife was Mary Kolb and they 
have three daughters. He finds his 
recreation on-his 22 acre farm. 


William C. Whittemore 

If it had not been for the one-time 
bankruptcy of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Co., Wil- 


Boris—Boston 


WILLIAM C. WHITTEMORE 


liam C. Whittemore might have become 
a division officer of a railroad instead 
of an assistant treasurer of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. 

Son of a railroad man, he inherited 
his interest in railroad operation, and 
his first jobs in the New Haven were 
in the operating department. In the 
1930’s, when the railroad failed, Mr. 
Whittemore was switched to its research 
department to help out in reorganization. 
There he picked up much of his knowl- 
edge of the financial side of the busi- 
ness. After his return from service in 
World War II, the John Hancock found 
him a natural choice to take charge of 
its railroad investments. As _ assistant 
treasurer, Mr. Whittemore specializes 
in municipal and government bonds, and 
prepares estimates of the amounts the 
John Hancock has to invest. 

Mr. Whittemore holds an engineering 
degree from Brown University and a 
Certificate in Transportation from Yale 
University. At present, he is attending 
Boston College night school for the 
fourth year, studying for a law degree. 
His engineering degree came in handy 
during World War II, when the Coast 
Guard commissioned him to teach Diesel 
engineering and damage control at the 
Academy at New London. 

Mr. Whittemore, who lives in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, is a member of New 
England Railroad Club and of Apala- 
chian Mountain Club (his hobby is 
mountain climbing). He is married and 
has a daughter. 





Lawrence L. Hoecker 


Lawrence L. Hoecker, secretary, Home 
State Life, Oklahoma City, was born 
in Galveston; educated in that ma 
schools and attended Texas A.&M 
College. While a student there he was 
a leader in school and church activi- 
ties and a musician with the City Sym- 
phony. 

In 1923 he became associated with Pa- 
cific Mutual and later with American 
National Insurance Co. as an account- 
ant, but later served in practically every 
department of that company. 

In 1929 Mr. Hoecker, along with Joe 
L. Morse, was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Home State Life. The first 
work required setting up books and 
records for the sale and collection of 
the company’s stock prior to the be- 
ginning of the company’s operations on 
July 29, 1929. Mr. Hoecker was the 
company’s first auditor, then became as- 
sstant treasurer and comptroller and is 
now secretary, director and a trustee 
in the Home State Voting Trust. He is 
responsible for the company recently 
entering the hospitalization field with 
the new simplified hospital policy de- 
signed practically for the combination 
agent. 

Recently, he was active in planning 
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the Zone 5 meeting of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance_Commissioners. He 
is a member of St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church, Lions Club, Scottish Rite 32nd 
Degree Mason and Shriner and is a 
member of the personnel advisory com- 
mittee for Oklahoma City. 

His wife was Frances Helen Shive, 
and they have one son, Lawrence Eu- 
gene, a sophomore at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 


W. J. Hamrick 


W. J. Hamrick, CLU, agency vice 
president, Gulf Life, Jacksonville, 
Florida, a native of Florida, was edu- 
cated at University of Florida. For five 
years after leaving college he taught 
mathematics and languages in high 
schools of his state. In 1930 he became 
an agent of Gulf Life, beginning during 
a summer vacation. He was promoted 
to assistant manager in 1933. In Janu- 
ary, 1936, he was brought to home office 
as agency supervisor and placed in 
charge of the training program which he 


--- Some 
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considerably expanded. In 1943 he was 
elected Gulf Life agency vice presi- 
dent. The company has passed half a 
billion dollars of insurance in force. 

In 1948 Mr. Hamrick served as chair- 
man of the first Florida State Sales 
Congress and has appeared on numerous 
life insurance sales programs. He is 
chairman of L. I. Agency Management 
Association’s Combination Companies 
Committee. Also, he is a director of the 
Insurance Economics Society and presi- 
dent of Jacksonville Sales Executive 
Club. He has been prominent in Life 
Insurers Conference. He belongs to 
Jacksonville Rotary Club and has three 
daughters. 


John Edward Lawler 


John Edward Lawler, vice president, 
Union Life of Richmond, Va., became a 
special agent of Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on July 1, 1935, and was as- 
signed to its Buffalo and’ Los Angeles 


White Studio 
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offices. In December, 1936, he was trans- 
ferred to Washington and became ad- 
ministrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of FBI. In that post 
he supervised some of the outstanding 
FBI cases during a three year period. 
In August, 1939, he was designated as 
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Gnteresting Personalities In 


he Life Insurance B 


special agent in charge of the Rich- 
mond office which covered that state. He 
was recalled to Washington in August, 
1940, to aid in setting up the FBI 
intelligence operations. For personal 
reasons he was returned to Richmond 
in February, 1941, as a special — 
there remaining until December 1, 1950. 
His wife is Helen Rucker O'Neil of 
Richmond and they have three children: 
John, Jr.. 9; Neale, 6; Florence, 1. 

In 1945 Mr. Lawler was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. While in the Rich- 
mond office he handled principally se- 
curity work, including keeping tab on 
Communist party activities. He spoke 
before various groups and lectured to 
law enforcement agencies in Virginia. 
He is alternate director of the Richmond 
Civil Defense organization. 

Mr. Lawler joined Union Life on De- 
cember 1, 1950, and under the guiding 
hand of President E. H. Mears was 
given an indoctrination course, from 
debit to the district offices, and the 
various departments of the home of- 
fice. In August, 1951, he was assigned 
to handle death and_ hospitalization 
claims along with other duties. On 
September, 1951, he was elected vice 
president of Union Life. 

A native of Mobile, Ala., Mr. Lawler 
was graduated with a B.A. degree from 
Spring Hill College, Alabama. In 1935 


he received his LL.B. degree from 
Georgetown University Law School, 
Washington, D. C. He had already 


passed the District of Columbia bar 


examinations. 


Charles T. Clayton 


Charles Truehart Clayton, 
dent, Liberty National Life, was born 
in Birmingham where his father for 
many years was general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. Charles T. wrote 
his first application for life insurance 
when 14 years old. When 16 he became 
a member of National Life’s production 
club, at the time being the youngest 
person in it. 

In 1929 Mr. Clayton went with Liberty 
National as an agent after which he was 
given a special assignment of working 
with Industrial men assisting them in 


vice presi- 
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Ordinary business. In 
February, 1933, he became manager of 
Liberty National in Memphis, an office 
which had recently been opened. In 
Memphis he was elected president of 
Memphis Life Underwriters Association 
and also president of the Managers and 
General Agents Association there. 

Mr. Clayton in 1947 was made division 
manager for Tennessee and in Febru- 
ary, 1949, was elected a vice president 
of Liberty National and brought to the 
home office. He is now in charge of 
selection and training of agents. His 
experience in both Weekly Premium and 
Ordinary has helped give him the quali- 
ties necessary for leadership of the 
agency organization. 


the writing of 


J. Howard Ditman 


J. Howard Ditman is comptroller of 
the New York Life. Assisted by five 
deputy comptrollers, he directs the larg- 
est department in New York Life’s home 
office with a total of more than 600 
employes under him. He also supervises 
the company’s tax department and serves 
personally on a number of executive 
committees. 

A native of Maryland and a graduate 
of the City College of Baltimore Mr. 
Ditman’s first business experience was 
in the auditing department of Dodge 
Bros., Inc., automobile manufacturers of 
Detroit. Following his association with 





Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 


J. HOWARD DITMAN 


that company, he joined the staff of 
Price Waterhouse & Co., public ac- 
countants, where he served as a manag- 
ing accountant in the Buffalo office. He 
remained with Price Waterhouse until 
1942 when he was named general audi- 
tor of New York Life. In 1945 he was 
appointed comptroller of New York Life, 
the position: he holds at the present time. 

Under Mr. Ditman’s direction the com- 
pany undertook a long range program 
of further streamlining its established 
procedures and effecting the use of more 
labor saving devices. Begun in 1942, this 
intensified effort became known as the 
Ten-Year Development Program. It was 
undertaken to solve New York Life’s 





uUsiness 


problem of expanding operations in the 
face of a higher cost of doing business 
and a growing shortage of labor. 

Mr. Ditman, a certified public ac- 
countant and a member of various ac- 
counting associations, has recently been 
elected to the board of directors of 
LOMA and is on the cost committee of 
that organization. Mr. Ditman and his 
wife and 12-year-old daughter Donna 
live in Summit, N. 


Burr Betts 

vice president and treas- 
Den- 
has been with that company 


Burr Betts, 
urer, Security Life and Accident, 
ver, Colo., 


BURR BETTS 


since 1932 and has attended six invest- 
ment seminars of American Life Con- 
vention. In World War II he entered 
the Army in 1944 as an enlisted man and 
when he left the service in 1946 he was 
a captain in the infantry. 

Mr. Betts has been secretary of the 
Denver Kiwanis Club and a member of 
its board of directors. He is president- 
elect of that club for 1952. 


Ardell T. Everett 


Ardell T. Everett, second vice presi- 
dent in charge of the new Sickness and 
Accident department, The Prudential, 
has been associated with insurance since 
his undergraduate days in college. A 
native of Colorado, he was graduated 
with honors from University of Denver 
in 1932, having worked his way through 
as an insurance agent. 

In 1934 Mr. Everett became an agent 
for Phoenix Mutual, and two years later 
went to home office as a field super- 
visor. He was chosen to open the state 
of Texas for that company in 1938. 

During the war Mr. Everett was an 
officer in Naval Air Corps for three 
years. In 1946, shortly after his return, 
he joined The Prudential, which at the 
time was entering Texas. Within three 
years the Houston agency, under his 
management, grew to be one of the 
company’s leading offices. Two years 
later, he became superintendent of agen- 
cies for the newly formed Western 


home office of Prudential, located at 
Los Angeles and covering the 11 west- 
ern states and Hawaii. The following 


year he was given added responsibility 
of supervising y 
Western area. 

With his promotion to executive di- 
rector of agencies, Western home office, 
placed in 


Group sales for the 


in 1950 Mr. Everett was 





ARDELL T. EVERETT 
charge of the Ordinary and district 
agencies, Group insurance, and advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and public rela- 


tions departments of the Western home 
office. He was called to the home office 
to his present assignment in May, 1951. 


Elder A. Porter 

A. Porter, vice president, chief 
actuary and a director of Manhattan 
Life, is a graduate of University of 
Michigan where he was one of the late 
and famous Professor Glover’s actuarial 
students. He joined National Life as as- 
sistant to the late Franklin B. Mead, 
then secretary and actuary. After serv- 
ing in World War I he reentered life 
insurance as actuary of Indianapolis Life 
where he remained until 1921, with an 
interlude as actuary of Indiana Insur- 
ance Department. In 1927 he went with 
old Bankers National Life of Florida 
as secretary and vice president. He 
joined Manhattan Life in 1935, becom- 
ing the company’s actuary the following 
year. In 1940 he was -elected secretary 
and eight years later became vice presi- 
dent and actuary. In August, 1950, he 
was elected vice president and chief 
actuary. He was a Fellow by examina- 
tion of American Institute of Actuaries 
and Actuarial Society of America. 


Elder 
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Archie H. McKinley 


Archie H. McKinley joined Mutual 
Life of New York in 1909 as an office 
boy in office of the vice president in 


insurance 
and ob- 
New 


charge of selection. He took 
courses at 
tained his 


York and New 


Columbia University 
license as a 
Jersey. 


broker in 
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In 1925 Mr. McKinley was appointed 
chief clerk in Bureau of Disability 
Claims, and in 1929 was advanced to su- 
perintendent of the Bureau. On October 
1, 1946, the responsibility for all pay- 
ments under policy contracts was con- 
solidated with the claim administration 
into one division, known as the Policy 
Payment Division. At that time Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was elevated to manager which 
position he still holds. For many years 
he has taken an active part in affairs of 
International Claim Association. 


J. E. Sheehan 


J. E. Sheehan, assistant secretary and 





Associates, Inc. 


J. E. SHEEHAN 


Camera 


chief home office life underwriter of 
United States Life, is a native New 
Yorker who was educated at New York 
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coe 
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University and Fordham Law School. 
He entered insurance with the Equitable 
Society in the ’20’s in its underwriting 
department and joined United States 
Life in 1945, becoming assistant secre- 
tary in 1946. He is a member of In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters and 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. His duties are unusually in- 
teresting because of the specialized sub- 
standard and international business of 
the United States Life. 

Residents of Massapequa, Long Is- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Sheehan have three 


sons. 


Daton Gilbert 


Daton Gilbert, actuary, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, has been with the company 
since 1942 when he joined it as an 
assistant actuary. In June, 1950, he 
was made associate actuary and in Sep- 
tember, 1951, was advanced to actuary. 
Among his duties, Mr. Gilbert serves as 


a member of the company’s pension trust 
agents’ 


and contracts committees. 
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A graduate of Colgate University, Mr. 
Gilbert did graduate work at Brown 
University. He joined The Prudential in 
1932 and in 1936 he became a staff mem- 
ber of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, leaving a posi- 
tion as «seg oie Associate in 1942 to 
go with the Connecticut Mutual. 

Mr. Gilbert is on the compensation 
committee of the LIAMA and recently 
became associated with the Society of 
Actuaries education committee. A mem- 
ber and past secretary-treasurer of the 
Actuaries Club of Hartford, he also 
holds membership in National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, Society for 
Advancement of Management, and 
American Pension Conference. He is a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert live in West 
Hartford and have a son and daughter. 


George T. Wofford, Jr. 


George T. Wofford, Jr., second vice 
president, Western home office, The 
Prudential, has been with the organiza- 
tion ever since his graduation from 
college. His assistance in the super- 
vision of Prudential activities covering 
11 western states and Hawaii is most 
important to the smooth operation of 


the company’s Western home office. 
Born in Johnson City, Tenn., Mr. 
Wofford studied at Princeton Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in 
1929 with Phi Beta Kappa honors. After 
being graduated, he came to Newark 
where, in addition to working as a 


ave With Us Today— 


junior statistician in the bond depart- 
ment of Prudential, he continued his 
education at the Rutgers University 
School of Law. In 1933 he was awarded 
his LL.B. degree from the university. 
Later, Mr. Wofford became manager 
of the department in which he first had 
been employed. 

Entering the Army as a captain in 
1943 Mr. Wofford worked with the War 
Department Price Adjustment Board in 
Washington, leaving with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He _ has traveled 
through a large part of the United 
States, Canada, and E urope both during 
his military service and in civilian life. 

When he returned to Prudential in 
1946 Mr. Wofford became a second vice 
president. He took over his present 
position with the Western home office 
in April, 1950, since which time he has 
become active in several organizations 
in that area. A member of the Prince- 
ton Club of Southern California, he is 





GEORGE T. WOFFORD, JR 
also vice president of his graduating 
class. He is interested in the local chap- 


ter of the Boy Scouts of America -and 
holds membership on the board of di- 
rectors of Los Angeles County branch 
and of the state of California division 
of American Cancer Society. 


Virginia Thompson Holran 
Virginia Thompson Holran is director 
of Division of Statistics and Research, 
Institute of Life Insurance, having been 
appointed to that post in 1947. The divi- 
sion, which had a personnel of three in 
1944, now has 14. Activities developed 
include the Institute’s invaluable Fact 
300k, Graphic Facts and Tally. Eight 
or ten major surveys and several spot 
surveys are made each year; hundreds 
of requests for information are an- 
swered; many manuscripts, speeches 
and articles are checked for accuracy. 
Research projects are numerous. One of 
major objectives of the division is to 
help make dull figures more interesting 
in presentation and without sacrificing 
accuracy. Growing backlog of life insur- 
ance information at the Institute is to 
help those producing life insurance do 
a more competent job and reach a bet- 
ter public understanding of the life 
insurance business. Mrs. Holran is mar- 
ried to Robert D. Holran, actuarial 
consultant. Born in West Plains, Mo., 
Virginia moved to Austin, Tex., when 
a child. She went to school in Austin 
and to University of Texas where she 


majored in mathematics; but also liked 
studying French. She earned B.A. and 
M.A. degrees and was elected to Phi 


Beta Kappa. 





VIRGINIA HOLRAN 


She taught school in Austin for 
years, and for seven years was with 
American National in Galveston, at first 
in actuarial department and later as 
assistant manager of tabulating depart- 
ment. 

In 1944 she came to New York and 
became associated with Institute of Life 
Insurance to help run Division of Sta- 
tistics and Research. One of her hob- 
bies is theatre attendance. 


two 


S. Kendrick Guernsey 

S. Kendrick Guernsey, executive vice 
president, Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla., 
was born in Ori: undo, and was gradu: ited 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
After World War I he was engaged for 
many years in the real estate and in- 
vestment business. From 1928 to 1941 he 





Dishinger-Woodward Studio 


S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 


was vice president of Gulf Life in 
inactive capacity, and in 1942 he was 
elected executive vice president devoting 
his time exclusively to the company. 

He has served Rotary International 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Joseph W. Scherr, Jr. 


Joseph W. Scherr, Jr., 
president and secretary, Inter - Ocean 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati, a native of 
Charleston, W. Va., attended Louisville 
public 


executive vice 


schools and was graduated from 





JOSEPH W. SCHERR, JR. 


Kenyon College with a degree of Bach- 
elor of pera: In 1929 he became 
affiliated with Underwriters Printing and 
and joined the Inter- 


Publishing Co. 
Ocean in 1931. He was elected assistant 
vice president and 


secretary in 1939, 
secretary in 1946 and executive vice 
president in 1948. 

Mr. Scherr is chairman of 
ability Insurance Coordinating Commit- 
tee, chairman of the Harold R. Gordon 
Committee of Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference and a member of 
the Health Insurance Council, represent- 
ing the Life Insurers Conference. He 

a past president of the Cincinnati 
Tennis Club. In 1931 he married Mildred 
Bushey and their two chldren are Susan, 
15, and Elinor, 12 


L. Ray Woodard 


L. Ray Woodard, 
of Life Office Management 
is the first full-time salaried 


the Dis- 


secretary-treasurer 
Association, 
employe 





RAY WOODARD 


of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, having joined the staff in 1928 as 
assistant to Frank L. Rowland, then 
secretary of the Lincoln National Life 
and who was also serving then as secre- 
tary of the Life Office Management 
Association. 

Mr. Woodard was born in Van Wert, 
Ohio. He was graduated from the ( Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Ohio 
State University with high honors in 
1923, followed by special work at Co- 
lumbia University. Before joining the 
Association on the staff he served as an 
instructor in mathematics, engaged in 
bank accounting and for a short period 
was a member of the field staff of the 
United States Government Personnel 
Classification Board. 

Mr. Woodard’s long service with the 
Life Office Management Association has 
made him a well-known figure in the life 


insurance business. He is directly re- 
sponsible for all of the arrangements 
of the Association Conference and 
shares with the managing director the 


administrative 
Association. 


responsibility for the 
activities of the 





Francis Dwyer 


Francis 
gressive Life of 


New Yorker. 


vice president, Pro- 
Atlanta, is a native 
He attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was graduated 
with a Bachelor of Arts Degree, and 
received his LL.B. Degree from Emory 
University in 1931. He was a practicing 
attorney in Atlanta prior to entering 
the Armed Services in 1942. 

During the war he served as legal 


Dwyer, 


officer for Civil Affairs in I'aris, and 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre. He 
served in the occupation of Germany 


Military Governor of Wies- 
judge in 


as Deputy 


baden, Germany, and was a 





FRANCIS DWYER 


the highest military court, authorized to 
try cases involving German civilians. 
Aiter the war he became associated with 
the Progressive Life and the Progres- 
sive Fire. At the present time he is 
president of the Progressive Fire In- 
surance Co. and vice president of the 
Progressive Life Insurance Co. 
Active in many civic affairs Mr. 
Dwyer is the 1951 chairman of the mem- 
bership and fund-raising campaign of 
the American Cancer Society for Geor- 
gia. He is a member of the Atlanta 
Kiwanis Club, Capital City Club, Ameri- 


can Bar Association and Georgia Bar 
Association. On June 15, 1951, an addi- 
tional honor was bestowed upon Mr. 


Dwyer upon his election to the execu- 
tive committee of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference. 

In 1929 he married Frances Craig- 
head. Mr. and Mrs. Dwyer maintain a 
unique position in the business circles 
of Atlanta in that they are both prac- 
ticing attorneys. They have one son, 
17, a freshman at the University of 
Florida. 


A. Gaiden Nairn 


Prior to becoming associated with 
Prudential as director of agencies for 
Canada A. Gordon Nairn was for some 
years executive vice president, Cana- 
dian Life Underwriters Association. 
Often called upon to speak before life 
insurance and other groups, he is espe- 
cially well known in the field of public 
relations. 

3orn in Montreal, he was graduated 
from McGill University with degrees in 
Arts and in Law; was a Gold Medalist 





Milne Studios 
A. GORDON NAIRN 


in both these fields. Already having 
completed some post-graduate work in 
economics, he continued his studies on 
a scholarship to Europe, where he did 
a year of post-graduate work in law. 
Upon returning, Mr. Nairn practiced 
law in Montreal for nearly three years. 

In 1933 Mr. Nairn was appointed field 
supervisor of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, and in 1946 became 
executive vice president. In that ca- 
pacity he was largely responsible for 
the building of the coast-to-coast or- 
ganization of the association. Through 
his contact with 68 Canadian local as- 
sociations he probably became known 
to more insurance men in Canada than 
any other person connected with the 
life insurance business there—his ac- 
quaintance ranging from those living in 
very small towns to the largest cities. 
He assumed his present position in 
April, 1950. Incidentally, he is a master 
of humorous raconteuring. 


Sterling T. Tooker 


Sterling T. Tooker, secretary of the 
personnel department of the Travelers 
Companies, was born in Hartford. After 
his graduation from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Middletown, Conn., in 1935, he 
joined the life actuarial department of 
the Travelers. He finished the course 


in insurance administration at Hartford - 


College of Insurance in 1942 and joined 








home office supervision department of 
the Travelers on April 20 of that year. 

When the personnel activities were set 
apart in a separate department at be- 
ginning of 1947, Mr. Tooker was ap- 
pointed secretary and made head of the 
department. He is chairman of the Per- 


sonnel Administration Committee of Life 
Office Management Association. 


STERLING TOOKER 


During World War II Mr. Tooker saw 
service in the Navy where he attained 
the rank of lieutenant junior grade. 


A. H. Thiemann 


A. H. Thiemann is assistant vice presi- 
dent of New York Life in charge of its 
public relations department. Before join- 
ing the company, March 1, 1933, he was 
a newspaper reporter and editor in the 
United States and Europe, a magazine 
editor specializing in the foreign service 
of the Department of Commerce, and an 
advertising agency account executive in 
Chicago handling financial and industrial 
accounts and public relations. He was 





graduated from Harvard College, class 
of 1927. 
Mr. Thiemann has always been en- 


gaged in public relations work at New 
York Life, and in recent years, with 
wider recognition of the place of public 
relations in life insurance, his responsi- 
bilities have been expanded. In 1943 he 


- 





A. H. THIEMANN 


was appointed assistant secretary, and 
in 1949, assistant vice president. 

Among the responsibilities of the com- 
pany’s public relations department is its 
advertising to the general public. This 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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balance 
improves performance 








From childhood’s earliest moments... 





balance is essential to progress. 





So, too, in a life insurance company, 


continuous achievement is aided by 


= a favorable balance of past history, 
= present progress, and future plans. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Microfilm Legislation And Life Insurance Records 


which has long 


\ serious problem 
companies 1S 


confronted life insurance 
the safe and inexpensive storage and the 


ultimate destruction of the great bulk 
of records of closed transactions. These 
records are applications, checks, in-force 


cards, mortgage transactions, paid atts 
and countless others. The total life in- 
surance in force in the United States in 
1950 was more than doub'e that of 1940 
and the problem of storage space in 
home offices for current records alone 
become acute. A simple solution 
would appear to be the destruction of 
old records. However, in the absence of 


has 


legislative relief, most general counsel 
will advise that documents may be de- 
stroyed only after the expiration of the 


period provided in the applicable statute 
of limitations which may be from six to 
as many as 40 years. The reason given is 
that, in the event of claims and possible 
litigation, the original documents must 
be produced and the only judicious thing 
to do is to retain them until all possible 
claims have been barred by the various 
statutes of limitations in the several 
jurisdictions in which the life insurance 
company is doing business. 

Space at a Premium in Home Offices 


With the tremendous increase in in- 


surance in force, space is at a premium 
in home offices. On the other hand, the 
costs of adequate storage space in ware- 


furthermore, 
cannot 


increased a 
proper facilities 


have 
cases 


houses 
in most 


be found within reasonable distances 
from home offices. Personnel to care 
for the records in warehouses and to 
produce them when required ppg > 
serious factor in these times of a diffi- 
cult labor market. This problem is not 


confined to life insurance companies 


alone. It is also encountered by other 
insurance companies, banks, railroads, 
governmental units, department stores, 
wholesale distributors, hospitals, and 


others engaged in business and 
The problem is aggravated by 
another war and the 
destruction of cur- 


many 
industry. 
the possib ility of 
partial or complete 


rent records as well as those pertain- 
ing to closed transactions 

In considering this problem from a 
strictly legal point of view, it seems 
clear that the originals of all records 


must be kept for the periods prescribed 
by the statutes of [imitations unless 
some relief is otherwise available. These 
statutes, in a single state, vary for 
different documents pertaining to differ- 
ent transactions. Even for idewtical doc- 
uments pertaining to the same type of 
transaction the statutes of limitations 
vary widely among different states. In 
most businesses, difficult problems would 
be faced in attempting to make a physi- 
cal separation of documents and in de- 


ciding which statute of limitations 
should govern each individual case. 
Given such a situation, the tendency 


would be to keep all doc = for the 
longest period prescribed by any statute 
of limitations which nar pron Se Such 
a decision would obviously result in a 
vast increase in the volume of retained 
records. 
Uniform Statutes Necessary 

Following the war, conditions _ per- 
mitted a thorough study of the problem. 
It appeared that the difficulties could 
be resolved only by resort to uniform 
state statutes. The first course proposed 
was the enactment of a uniform statute 
f limitations by all of the states. Obvi- 
ously, this would have required the 
keeping of records for uniform periods 
by all companies. If the period chosen 
for certain types of documents were 
six years, it would, of course, mean that 
al! such original 


documents would have 


By Cuester L. FisHer, Jr. 
Attorney, Metropolitan Life 


to be preserved for all jurisdictions for 
six years, after which they could be 
destroyed. Some relief clearly would be 
afforded by this course of action, but 
the basic problem of voluminous records 





CHESTER L. FISHER 


would still be present although to a 
considerably lesser degree. Further- 
more, reliance upon a statute of limita- 
tions as a technical defense, while per- 
haps adequate as a protection against 
unjustified lawsuits, is considered by some 
not to be an entirely satisfactory dispo- 
sition of all problems. Generally it is 
only for very cogent reasons, such as 
the prevention of fraud, that many life 
insurance companies will assert such a 
defense. For the most part it would 
seem preferable to dispose of claims 
on their respective merits. 

The second course proposed involved 
the use of microphotographic reproduc- 
tions and the destruction of the bulky 


original documents. This method of 
record-keeping seemed to offer a dra- 
matic solution to all of the problems 
and to result in a vast saving of man- 
power, money, and space. For example, 
one large manufacturer was required to 
keep an immense warehouse for the 
storage of some two million documents. 
In microfilm form, these same docu- 
ments would be more readily available 
and could be stored in a vault 10 feet 
square. Not only would space be saved 
but a more accessible index and record 
system would be possible. The safety 
of the reproduced documents in a fire- 
proof vault at some distance from the 
factory buildings would be more assured. 
“The Best Evidence Rule” 

The proposal to make microfilms of 
old records and to destroy the original 
documents immediately raised the ques- 
tion of the application of a fundamental 
rule of common law, known as the “The 
Best Evidence Rule.” The best evidence 
of an original document is clearly the 
original itself. In the absence of stat- 
utes, and with certain exceptions, copies 
of documents, whether made by the 
photographic process or otherwise, are 
not usually admissible in evidence in 
courts, particularly if the one seeking 
the admission of copies has voluntarily 
destroyed the original documents. At 
best it would be questionable if courts 
in any jurisdiction, in view of the best 
evidence rule, would permit the intro- 
duction into evidence of photographic 
reproductions of original documents. 
Accordingly, the second course pro- 
posed: viz. making microphotographic 
reproductions of records and destroying 
the original documents, necessarily had 
as a corollary the further proposal of 
enactment by the states of a uniform 
law permitting the introduction of pho- 
tographic reproductions of records into 
evidence in courts in lieu of the original 
documents, and permitting the destruc- 
tion of such original documents. 

Survey of Microfilm Statutes 

In the summer of 1946 a comprehen- 
sive survey showed that only four states 
had statutes permitting photographic 
copies of business records to be used in 





| Uniform Photographic 
| Public Records 


Be it enacted, etc., 


Section 1. If any business, 
of business or activity 
entry, print, 
tion, occurrence or 

| caused any or all of the 
any photographic, photostatic, 


event, and in 


phic, 


the regular course of business 


when satisfactorily identified, 


tion of a reproduced record, 
admission of the original. 
Section 2. 


enact it. 
Section 3. 
of Business and Public 
| Section 4. 


Section 5. 


Copies of Business and 
as Evidence Act 


| (Use the proper enacting clause for the state). 
| institution, 

| calling, or any department or agency of government, in the regular course 
has kept or recorded any 
representation or combination thereof, of 
the regular course of 
same to be recorded, 
microfilm, 
| or other process which accurately 
medium for so reproducing the original, the original may be destroyed in 
unless 
capacity or unless its preservation is required by law. 
is as admissible in evidence as the original 
itself in any judicial or administrative proceeding whether the original is 
in existence or not and an enlargement or facsimile of such reproduction 
is likewise admissible in evidence if the original reproducton is in ex- 
istence and available for inspection under direction of court. 
enlargement or facsimile, 


This act shall be so interpreted and construed as to effec- 
| tuate its general purpose of making uniform the law of those states which 


This act may be cited as the Uniform Photographic Copies 
Records as Evidence Act. 

All acts or parts of acts which are inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

This act shall take effect... . 


member of a profession or 


memorandum, writing, 
any act, transac- 
business has 
copied or reproduced by 
micro-card, miniature photogra- 
reproduces or forms a durable 


custodial or fiduciary 
Such reproduction, 


held in a 


The introduc- 


does not preclude 








evidence. Those states were Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin. This 
same survey indicated that some sixteen 
states recognized the photographic proc- 
ess for evidentiary purposes but per- 
mitted only photographs of public rec- 
ords to be introduced in evidence, and 
then only in certain specified cases. Ten 
other states permitted other minor uses 
of photographs of such documents. 
Twenty-two states permitted the record- 
ing of documents by the photographic 
process by governmental agents, such as 
County Clerks. In fourteen states the 
photographic process, as a means of 
reproducing documentary evidence, was 
not recognized by statute. 

At the time of the survey in 1946, 
some thirteen states had enacted one 
of the model Uniform Business Records 
as Evidence Acts, the first of which had 
been proposed as early as 1927. The 
purpose of these Acts was to facilitate 
the introduction in evidence of ordinary 
records originally made in the regular 
course of business. They did not pur- 


port to make admissible in evidence 
copies of such records, whether photo- 
graphic or otherwise. In view of the 


long years of experience with this type 
of act, it seemed best to model any 
proposed uniform microfilm bill after 
one of ithe Uniform Business Records as 
Evidence Acts. Some help was obtained 
from Canada where the National Gov- 
ernment in 1942 had amended the Cana- 


dian Evidence Act and most of the 
Provinces had enacted model sections 
of their respective Evidence Acts in 


accordance with the 1944 recommenda- 
tions of the Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniformity of Legislation in Can- 


ada. These amendments permitted, un- 
der certain circumstances, the introduc- 
tion of photographic reproductions of 


documentary evidence in courts and the 
destruction of the originals. However, 
they contained a requirement for oral 
testimony of the person making the pho- 
tograph or microphotograph or the af- 
fidavit of such person. To some of those 
considering the matter, this requirement 
appeared to be somewhat cumbersome 
and unrealistic. 


Uniform Act Approved 


Such was the situation and the start- 
ing point in 1946 when the problem was 
first taken up with the Committee on 
Scope and Program of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. The National Confer- 
ence had not, up to that time, consid- 
ered the subject. It did, however, indi- 
cate some interest and sought further 
information. At about the same time the 
life insurance business became particu- 
larly interested in this problem and in 
September, 1946 a subcommittee of the 
Joint Lastitaties. Committee of the 
American Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America was 
appointed to “study the possible need 
of legislation to permit the use of 
photographic copies of business records 
as ge wraagene sk evidence.” In March of 
1947 this subcommittee made its report. 
It recommended a uniform bill in the 
form of an amendment to the Uniform 
Business Records as Evidence Act which 
included a requirement for “* **an affi- 
davit executed at or near the time of the 
making of such photograph ***.” This 
subcommittee’s report was made avail- 
able to the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws and 
we work on a model bill was continued. 

A draft of a model bill was agreed upon 
and given preliminary approval by the 
Conference in September, 1948. How- 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Metropolitan Life 
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More about 


"The Man 


body hnows 


VERYONE knows his own Life Insurance 

Agent, but perhaps you’ ve never thought 
that when you call upon him for advice, a 
number of specialists are at your service. 


First, of course, there is the Agent himself. 
He is an insurance specialist, intensively 
trained to handle a highly complex job with 
competence. In most cases, he is capable of 
helping others to select precisely the right 
types and amounts of Life insurance for their 
families. 


Sometimes, however, planning a sound Life 
insurance program for an individual is a com- 
plicated matter that is more than a ‘‘one-man 
job.”” At these times, it is helpful to be able 
to call on other specialists. 


Take Metropolitan as an illustration. The 
Agent, faced with a particularly difficult 
problem, turns first to his District Manager 
who is experienced in all aspects of Life insur- 
ance. If the District Manager believes that 
further advice will be beneficial, then the 
broad experience of Home Office consultants 
can be utilized. 


Specialists in particular phases of insur- 
ance, groups of specialists, even entire de- 
partments of the Company, may be called on 
to cooperate in solving the problem. For in- 
stance, your Agent is in a position to seek 
the advice of actuaries, investment officers, 
lawyers, or statisticians. 


This is as it should be, for there are many 
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1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


important factors to be considered when plan- 
ning any program for your future security. 

For example, which of the many forms of 
optional settlement will be best for the fam- 
ily? Should settlement be made as a lump 
sum? Should it be used to establish a life 
income? Should it be paid out in monthly 
checks over a fixed term of years? Or would 
some combination of lump-sum and periodic 
payment be better? 

What about taxes? How may changing 
inheritance and income taxes affect selection 
of insurance and the method of settiement? 
What State and Federal laws covering pay- 
ments to beneficiaries should be considered? 
How can Life insurance be best tied in with 
your social security? 

There are many other problems, too. How 
can an insurance program provide for the 
education of children? Who should be named 
as beneficiary, and should the policyholder 
reserve the right to change beneficiaries? 
What’s the best way to arrange a Life insur- 
ance program that will provide both maxi- 
mum protection for the family, and a life- 
long retirement income for later years? 

Yes, there are many problems involved in 
selecting the right kinds and amounts of Life 
insurance. Chances are your own Agent will 
know the answers to most, if not all of them. 
When he does not, though, it is possible for 
him to reach out in many directions for help 
in solving your problems. 


Insurance Company 
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New York University Business 


Largest Enrollments in Country’s Commercial Educational Field; 
Hundreds of Men and Women Leave Their Desks After Business 
Hours For Classrooms; Many Others Attend Day Courses 


Main reasons for this are economist, Office of Price Administra- 
? . . ~ 10Nn. 
the tremendous segment of the population engaged in commerce, finance, B. Bernard Greidlinger was a colonel 
insurance and their affiliates; the emphasis put -on advocacy and application who became chief of Budget and Fiscal 
oh ae . a : ae. hsp eet ay Division of Second Air Force, Techni- 
of the principles of private enterprise; cultivation of initiative; ambition to ca) Service Division, Office of Chief of 
succeed, and—of great importance—‘know-how” in developing, processing Finance during World War II. 
eee : = f ; Louis P. Starkweather, lecturer on 

and merchandising of the great material resources of the nation. It is the finance, was an expert consultant with 
desire for self-improvement of | War Department, Quartermasters Corps 
ee i aA P ig and Price Adjustment Board and was 
individuals in order to make them better qualified for the job they are gnancial adviser of Life Insurance Co. 
holding or will eventually get, which has been responsible for so many of Virginia. 

: " aia: 2 cate a PE Lawrence C. Lockley was chief of 
thousands of persons in industry and business leaving their desks and gervyice industries, United States Cen- 
spending the rest of the day, or part of the night at schools of business. To sus. 

. é ; ES : be Arnold R. LaForce is third vice presi- 
these are added the young men who have left academic schools or colleges dent of Metropolitan Life in charge of 
in various parts of the country and go to the business schools to prepare seo utility bond and stock invest- 

i ments 

themselves for careers. Herman E. Krooss was formerly edu- 
cational supervisor of Penn 
Mutual and of Charles B. 
Knight, Inc., Union Cen- 
tral Life, general agents. 

Solomon Fabricant was 
economic consultant, War 
Production Board. 

University Founded in 


America is the business leader of the world. 


search for the “know-how,” the intense 


The schools of this type which have 
the largest attendance in the world are 
those conducted by New York Univer- 
sity, which is 118 years old. Names of 
New York University business schools 
are the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, located in famous Wash- 
ington Square, New York City, and 
which was established in 1900, and 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration which was established in 1920 
and is located in the downtown sector 
of New York in Trinity Place. 

In number of students New York 
University, acting chancellor of which 
is James L. Madden, vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, who will continue 
in his post as head of the university 
until February, 1952, when Henry Town- 
ley Heald will become chancellor, is the 
largest in the world as 68,000 men and 
women are enrolled in all of its divi- 
sions. The enrollment at the business 
schools is this: 


New York University 
was founded in 1832, the 
first classrooms being in 
the main hall of the Mer- 
cantile library at the cor- 
ner of Beekman and Nas- 
sau Streets, known as Clin- 
ton Hall. Later, the uni- 
versity moved to an old 
Gothic building in Wash- 
ington Square. In 1894 the 
administration moved its 
main educational activities 
from the original building 
which had cradled it from 
infancy to a new campus 
in University Heights in 


School of Commerce, Accounts : ; “ 
sd ‘ is upper New York City. The 





BEG SUOBINE) 6555550000 s6 aes 7,448 hl building of Waslun: 
Graduate School of Business ton Square was torn down 
Administration <......5.5..3¢ 4,119 and in its place was erected 

' at the northeast corner of 

Among the business students are a he Square a large build- 
large number of insurance men and DR. GEORGE ROWLAND COLLINS any house rig schools 
women. Attending lectures at the : of law and pedagogy. In 
Graduate School of Business Admin- aj] of the professors who are nationally 1913 the coeducation division was reor- 


istration at the present time are 350 {known in the field of economics, finance, ganized as Washington Square College 
bankers. But every phase of business  jnsurance and business. Probably the and members of the faculties of other 


life is represented among these students. professor most in demand as a speaker schools of the university gave a suffi- 
_Dean ol the schools of business of before organizations of bankers, insur- cient number of courses at Washing- 
New York University is Dr. G. Row- ance men and business is Marcus Nad- ton Square to establish a curriculum 


land Collins. Assistant deans are Henry ler, professor of finance, who is also and give degrees of Bachelor of Science 
Michael Schiffer, John Henry Prime, economic consultant of Central Hanover and Bachelor of Arts. 


Robert Burns Jenkins, Charles Alphon- . Se ee ee eens io, 
sus Dwyer. Secretary of the faculty Ppa Badr plies ree Fed. School of Commerce Half a Century Old 
and director of admissions is Wilbur eral Reserve Board. The School of Commerce, Accounts 
Kaylor McKee. Principal insurance edu- Just to mention a few others in the and Finance, established in August, 
cator is Professor Saul Ackerman. An- jong list are these: 1900, was one of the earliest collegiate 
ee ee ee educators 1s Major Bronson Foster, professor of schools of business. It was distinctly a 
Joseph S. Keiper. ‘ : - banking, chairman of the Department professional school, unconnected with 
When the nrst school be business °! of Banking and Finance at the School the College of Arts; and it was founded 
the university began in 1900 there were 4 Commerce, was former assistant to by practical business men, who, instead 


seven courses instructors < 60 : : oe dprees 7 
edie “Tod. ccogpionngield - 100) the chairman of the board of Federal of contributing an endowment, gave 
students oday there are nearly « Reserve Bank of New York and former their time and energy to the task of 


— amt age soggaanmad wlio president of Alexander Hamilton Insti- instruction. As they could do this only 
Ss »>ss schools acultyv oO exceeds m J 3 
oa acer: = * tute. — after business hours the classroom ses- 
IU, | > * i ai cc i 2 ss : IGA 
cl tie ules I. Bogen was technical adviser, sions were originally confined to the 
Has Distinguished Faculty Banking and Currency Subcommittee, evenings. 

The professors and other lecturers at U. S. Senate. Although the impulse that led to the 
New York University business schools Herbert B. Dorau was a consultant, establishment of the School of Com- 
include some of the most distinguished New Jersey 3oard of Public Utility merce came from the outside, this sort 
educators in the nation. Space limita- | Commissioners. of instruction had been contemplated 


tions prevent mentioning in this article William L. Doremus was former price early in the university’s history, and 


Schools 





JAMES L. MADDEN 
N. Y. U. Acting Chancellor 


possibly at the very beginning. It is re- 
corded in the minutes of the University 
Council of February 12, 1833, that the 
Chancellor brought forward for consid- 
eration “the expediency and propriety 
of establishing in the university a pro- 
fessorship of Commerce,” and “com- 
munications were received and read on 
the importance and advantages of a cor- 
rect and liberal course of instruction 
in Commerce and the useful arts.” But 
the time was not ripe for attempting 
such an experiment. 

The New York State Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants deserves the 
credit for conceiving the idea of the 
school in its present form and shaping 
the plan. The then Chancellor, Mac- 
Cracken, deserves almost equal credit 
for being broad-minded and far- sighted 
enough to admit this new and experi- 
mental school into full fellowship with 
the old and successful schools of the uni- 
versity. There was no endowment. The 
School of Commerce has never placed a 
burden upon the university’s resources. 
In no year of its operations has there 
been a deficit. 


Won Out Over Scepticism 


In 1900, however, the idea of profes- 
sional training for business was gener- 
ally looked upon with scepticism, not 
only in academic but in business circles. 
Fortunately, the men who approached 
Chancellor MacCracken were of high 
character and deep sincerity whose busi- 
ness success was proof that they were 
not visionaries. Notable among them 
were Charles Waldo Haskins, senior 
member of the accounting firm of Has- 
kins and Sells; Charles Ezra Sprague, 
president, Union Dime Savings Bank, 
and Leon Brummer. Mr. Haskins be- 
came the first dean of the new institu- 
tion and lived long enough to see the 
school well established and on the road 
to success. Colonel Sprague was a mem- 
ber of the original faculty, remaining 
active as a teacher until he died in 1912 
at 70. The curriculum of the first year 
consisted of courses in history of ac- 
countancy, theory of accounts, com- 
merce and finance, sales, practical ac- 
counting, auditing and the law of con- 
tracts. Sixty students enrolled in the 
first year. A search for a capable ad- 
ministrator to devote his full time and 
energy to the work of developing the 
school resulted in choice of Joseph 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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, in the world can take the 


place of persistence. Talent will not; nothing is 
more common than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius is almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the world is full of 
educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 


solved and always will solve the problems of the 


This quotation, by one of Vermont’s most famous native 


human race.’’ 


sons, hangs in the offices of National Life underwriters 
all over the nation. We feel that the daily application 
by life insurance men of this compelling message has 
been a powerful force in selling the American people 
one of their most cherished possessions — family security 


through life insurance. 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 


NATIONAL LIFE = x 
Insurance Company - wonrreur - “VE PRMONT 


FOUNDED IN 1850 + A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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New York University 


(Continued from Page 14) 


French Johnson, then a 
Wharton School of University of Penn- 
sylvania. Serving first as secretary of 
the School of Commerce he became its 
dean in 1903. When he died in 1925 the 


enrollment had reached 5,000 students 
and there were more than 200 courses, 
some of which were offered in as many 
as 20 sections, or classes. 


Inaugurate Evening Courses 


steps was the 
program ot 


One of the earliest 
adoption of a_ three-year 
evening courses, and classes scheduled 
for late afternoon. These were in four 
departments accounting, commerce, fi- 
nance and law. To these fields Business 
English and Foreign Languages (com- 
mercial) were added, and in 1910 
group courses in journalism. 

In 1915 witnessed the organization of 
economics, 


soon 


such new departments as 

commercial geography, management, 
trade and transportation, sociology and 
methods of commercial teaching. The 
day division was established in 1912 for 
the benefit of students who could de- 
vote their full time to classroom work. 


4 Brooklyn division was opened in 1912, 
and the Wall Street division a few years 
later. At those centers classes were 
in all the essential first-year 


given 
courses. At Wall Street some advanced 
classes were offered in subjects that 


were demanded by employes of financial 
Beginning in 1908 the degree of 
(Master of Commercial Science) 


houses. 


MCS. 


professor of 


was offered. Next came the degrees of 
Master of Business Administration. 

As late as 1912 the school had only a 
part of the eighth floor of the main 
building of the university at Washing- 
ton Square that it could call its own. 
As fast as new rooms were provided the 
student body overflowed them in spite 
of the fact that after 1915 the schedule 
of courses extended from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m., thus permitting continuous use of 
the classroom facilities. 

Buy Building in Lower New York 

Some relief was given in 1920 when 
the university bought the old Trinity 
School building at 90 Trinity Place, but 
that merely served to house the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
and the Wall Street division. For seven 
years space was also found in the Gov- 
ernor’s Room of the Stock Exchange 
for the Financial Forum. In the mean- 
time, a large faculty was recruited. 

The day division started growing fast 
after World War II as many entered 
the New York University business 
schools after graduation from high 
school. In the period from 1921-25 the 
average enrollment in the day division 
was between 900 and 1,000 students. It 
reached more than 2,000 in 1930 and 
1931. The evening group also grew. 

The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration reached an enrollment of 
1,000 students by 1931. When the four- 
year B.C.S. program was adopted by 
the School of Commerce in 1926 all 
graduate work was assigned to the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, with the exception that holders 


Careers of Dean and Assistant Deans 


Dr. G. Rowland Collins is dean of 
New York University Graduate School 
of Business Administration and the Uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. When appointed Dean of 
School of Commerce in July, 1948, he 
became the first administrator in the 
university’s history to head two schools 


simultaneously. Dean Collins was as- 
sistant dean and later associate dean of 
the School of Commerce for 16 years 


head of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration in 
1943. He serves as director of the 
University’s Institute of International 
Finance. 
Born in 
Macalester 
received his 
with honors in 1916. 
earned his Master of 


before becoming 


also 


Ohio, he attended 
College, St. Paul, where he 
Bachelor of Arts degree 
Four years later he 
Arts degree from 


Hubbard, 


Harvard University and in 1922 was 
granted the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration by New York Uni- 
versity. Macalester College, on which 


awarded him 
degree in 


Collins serves, 
Doctor of Laws 


board Dr. 
its honorary 
1935. 

In 1920 Dean Collins joined the faculty 
of New York University’s College of 
Arts and Pure Science as an instructor 
in English and Public Speaking. Two 
years later he transferred to the Uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce as as- 
sistant professor of marketing. He was 
promoted to associate professor in 1925 


and received his full professorship the 
year. In 1927 
dean 


nz amed 
G om- 


he was 
of the School of 


following 
assistant 





merce, four years later being raised to 
associate dean. 

Dean Collins 
chief of U. S. 


was formerly editor-in- 
Department. ‘of Agricul- 
ture and was a partner in the sales 
promotion firm of Lawrence Swan and 
Associates. Also, he served a period as 
director of research for Food Marketing 
Council of the New York Port Author- 


ity. He is a director of Manhattan Life 
and of National Safety Bank & Trust 
Co., New York; consulting economist 


for Dade Aircraft Corp., Mineola; edu- 
cational counselor to education commit- 
tee of Investment Bankers Association 
of America; director of annual educa- 
tional conference for senior executives 
of Mortgage 3ankers Association of 
America; is a member of educational 
policy committee of American Institute 
of Banking, education committee of 
Chamber of Commerce of State of New 
York, and the joint committee on edu- 
cation of Stock Exchange, Curb Ex- 
change, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms and Association of Security 
Dealers. He is author of six books on 
such subjects as business, marketing and 
salesmen and has contributed articles 
to encyclopedias. 


Assistant Deans and Secretary 


Assistant dean is Herbert M. Schiffer, 
BCS, MBA, a graduate of the School 
of Commerce, professor of marketing. 
He is advisor to all students and chief 
aid to Dean Collins. Assistant Dean 





Re. 


JENKINS 





C. A. DWYER 








| The Insurance Professors 





Saul B. Ackerman, B.S 
a member of the New York bar, 
fessor of insurance of the New 


LLB... M.A, 
is pro- 
York 





SAUL B. ACKERMAN 


University business schools. He was for- 
merly assistant actuary of the New 





of the old B.C.S. degree were allowed 
until 1931 to complete their work for 
the M.C.S. degree. Closely allied with 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration is the Bureau of Business 
Research, organized in 1918. In 1926 the 
Investment 3ankers Association of 
America, in cooperation with New York 
University, established the Institute of 
International Finance. For years John 
T. Madden was director of the Institute. 


Close Cooperation With Business 
Leaders 


Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, in addition to the courses 
of instruction it gives, is committed to 
the policy of integrating the academic 
study of current economic and business 
problems with the experience and analy- 
sis of active business leaders. To carry 
out this policy the faculty of the school 
cooperates with business executives and 


The 





B. Jenkins, BCS, MCS, is a 
the School of Commerce, 
marketing, supervisor of 
student activities. Assistant Dean John 
H. Prime, BS, AM, Ph.D, is a gradu- 
ate of W ashington ‘Square College and 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, professor of banking and finance, 
director of the budget of the School of 
Commerce. Assistant Dean Charles A. 
Dwyer, AB, AM, is a graduate of St. 
Peter’s College and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, professor 
of public speaking, director of school 


publications. 

Professor Wilbur K. McKee, AB, 
AM, is a graduate of Urisinus College 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 
professor ot marketing, secretary of the 
faculty and director of admissions. 


Robert 
graduate of 
professor of 





W. K. McKEE 


York State Insurance Department 
where he assisted in supervising rates 
and practices in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion insurance. Later, he was legal 
editor of Casualty Actuarial Society 
Proceedings and editor of Insurance 
Encyclopedia; also was on editorial staff 
of Insurance Advocate. Author of works 
on insurance the first “Insurance” was 
published in 1928 and has since been re- 
vised. Other books of his are Credit 
Insurance, Practice of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and Industrial Life 
Insurance. 





JOSEPH KEIPER 


Joseph Keiper, Ph.B., M.B.A., Ph.D., 
is associate professor of finance. For- 
merly he was an assistant supervisor of 
Metropolitan Life and research super- 
visor of National Association of Manu- 
facturers. He also lectures at Insurance 
Society of New York. He has been a 
member of N. Y. University School of 
Commerce faculty since 1946. 








associations in planning and administer- 
ing cooperative programs. To illustrate, 
during 1950-51 a number of these pro- 
grams were offered with outstanding 
success. They included the following 
conterences: ° 

With New 
ciation; with 
sociation of America; 
from Marshall Plan countries; with In- 
stitute of Internal Finance; and with 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers in a course given bi-annually 


York State Bankers Asso- 
Mortgage Bankers As- 
with business men 


in the Fundamental Principles and 
Theories of the Valuation of Real Es- 
tate. 


How Insurance Courses Started 


In 1905, coinciding with the opening 
of the Armstrong Committee’s investi- 
gation of life insurance with Charles E. 
Hughes as the principal counsel of this 
New York State legislative committee 
the School of Commerce gave its first 
courses in insurance—one in actuarial 


science and another in insurance law 
and practice. In 1906, just after the 
San Francisco conflagration, the first 


course in fire insurance was started. 
The late Edward R. Hardy, secretary 
of Insurance Society of New York, 
taught at the New York University 
School of Commerce for 34 years, and 
is generally credited with being one 
of the founders of insurance education 
in America. He had _ been assistant 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, and also was founder of 
Insurance Institute of America. He de- 
veloped at the School of Commerce the 
insurance library which is a comprehen- 


sive one. 

In the early 1920’s Griffin M. Love- 
lace, then vice president, New York 
Life, came to New York University as 
director of the first life insurance train- 
ing course there. His assistant was 
James Elton Bragg, who was later suc- 
ceeded by Ralph G. Engelsman. In 1926 
Mr. Lovelace was succeeded by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin as director, and in 1928 


James Elton Bragg became director un- 
til 1931. Leon Gilbert Simon taught 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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kaa food, clothing and shelter 
costs go way up—the man 
who provides them becomes more 
valuable too! 


Take a thoughtful look at your 
life insurance. At today’s prices, 
how well could it take care of your 
family? 


If you need more life insurance — 
or if you want to rearrange what you 
now own—call the carefully trained 
New England Mutual underwriter 
near you. You'll like his friendly, 
experienced counsel and his skill 
in adapting this company’s flexible 
policies to your personal situation. 











A Good Company to Remember 


1. Courteous, competent, career agents 
—from coast to coast. 

2. Liberal, low-cost policies that fit 
your individual needs. 

3. Financial strength and a pioneer- 
ing history of protecting policy- 
holders’ interests. 








m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Canada’s Progress and Investment Opportunities 


Canada’s level of business activity is 
proceeding at unparalleled high levels. 
Since 1939 our war population has grown 
20%; that of the United States has in- 
creased 16%. We have taken into our 
country what is for us a very large 
number of more or less hand-picked 
Europeans. 

Significant of our increasing industrial 
maturity is this: Since 1939 employment 
in manufacturing here has increased 85%. 
In the United States it has increased 
48%. 

Our new investment in plant, equip- 
ment and housing since the war is up 
471% in value terms and 168% in volume. 





Nott & Merrill 
RONALD McEACHERN 


Both figures for you are very consider- 
ably lower. 

Still talking about the period since 
1939, our gross national product rose by 
81%. Your figure is 69%. 


The Fight on Inflation 


We have, like you, a good deal of 
that disease called inflation. Some of it 
we develop ourselves; a lot of it we 
catch from you because we import a lot 
of things from you. The change in our 
price level since 1939 is about the same 
as in your country. 

During the last war we in Canada had 
an over-all system of price control. On 
the whole, it worked very well. At least 
statistically our price control system 
while it was in force kept prices and the 
cost of living index fairly stable. So we 
got through the war at less dollar cost 
than if there had been no brakes on the 
economic machinery. 

But with the end of the war, price con- 
trols came off, and since then we have 
had a very steep rise. 

Now, we are experimenting with an- 
other way of fighting inflation. By means 
of high taxes, we are not only balancing 
our budget, but running a huge surplus 
all of which will be consumed by defense 
expenditures. 

Just in passing you might be inter- 
ested in this: a $50,000 a year family man 
in Canada pays over $23,000 in income 
taxes. For the same man in New York 
State, the tax would be over $20,000, and 
we have no deductions for taxes on 
theatre tickets and so forth which have 
already been paid. 


By Ronatp A. McEacHERNn 
Editor, Financial Post of Toronto 


Another part of our anti-inflation fight 
is the quite drastic tightening of bank 
credit, limitations on mortgage credit 
and on time-payment credit. As a fur- 
ther measure, the Bank of Canada let 
bond yields rise. 

There are many indications that this 
program is biting. It is biting far too 
hard, say many in the various industries 
affected, and in November there was 
some easement on mortgage credit. 

Our experience with direct controls 
proved conclusively that they can only 
postpone inflation. 

To what degree our new program will 
get at the causes of inflation rather than 
merely at its symptoms it is yet impos- 
sible to say. 

This fact is certain: Our economy is 
so closely related to yours, we buy so 
much from you, that we will inevitably 
catch your diseases. 


Capital Investment Program 


Next, I am going to say a little about 
our capital investment program. The 
figures for Canada are of very great 


magnitude. 


| Ronald A. McEachern 


Ronald A. McEachern, editor, Fi- 
|nancial Post of Toronto, Canada’s 
| authoritative national weekly of busi- 
|ness, finance and public affairs, is 
| the son of a Presbyterian clergym: in. 
| Ronald A. was graduated from Uni- 
| versity of Toronto in 1931, specializ- 
ling in history and economics, and in 
1934 received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Immediately thereafter 
he joined the staff of a metropolitan 
daily paper where his first two or 
three years were spent as a police 
reporter. Next, he moved to the Fi- 
nancial Post where he became chief 
editor in 1942. He is in charge of 
all editorial and business operations 
of the publication. 

In 1949, through the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, he published “Putting 
Your Dollars to Work,” a popular 
book for laymen on investment and 
the workings of the economic system. 
His hobby is fine music and it was 
by playing the organ for various 
|churches in Toronto that he worked 


|his way through college. 
| 














The inflow of new capital investment 
from the United States last year was 
about $950 million, about equal to the 
total inflow from the United States for 
the preceding seven years. Most of this 
money went into long-term investment 
undertakings. 

This year the inflow from the United 
States looks as if it will be almost as 
large, and with vast further commit- 
ments for projects whch won’t be com- 
pleted for some years. 

Total new investment in Canada this 
year—this includes only new construc- 
tion, new machinery and equipment—will 
be $4,328 million, equal to about 21.6% 
of our gross national product. The im- 
pact of such spending on the Canadian 
economy is of course terrific—in many 
ways. 

A few weeks ago, I was up at a new 
$27 million pulp mill just finished by 
Columbia Cellulose, a Celanese subsidi- 
ary, near Prince Rupert. Doubling the 
capacity of this plant will commence at 
once. 

Invest Millions in the Wilderness 


Putting many millions into the wilder- 
ness where before was nothing much but 


fur and fish obviously has a very great 
impact and not only on the economy of 
the surrounding area. 

Columbia Cellulose is now at work on 


a $65 million plant, 700 miles away in 
Edmonton. 
A third Celanese plant representing 


another $60 million investment is now 
planned for southern British Columbia. 

One key reason for these new invest- 
ments by Celanese Corporation is the 
British Columbia government’s forest 
policy which licenses wood users and 
which controls and regulates timber cut- 
ting in a manner designed to guarantee 
their wood supply in perpetuity. 

Amazing Growth of Kitimat 

Another factor in these Celanese de- 
velopments is the growing petroleum and 
petro-chemical industries in this part of 
Canada. 

I got up at 4.a.m. one morning to look 
through binoculars at the drab little In- 
dian village of Kitimat, also on the Pa- 
cific Coast, 400 miles north of Vancou- 
ver. I could count one little church and 
46 houses, most of them lived in by 
Indians. 

But about two or three years from now 
Kitimat will be a modern city of 30,000 
to 50,000 people. Why do I speak so 
confidently ? Because the Aluminum Co. 
will need that many people there to run 
the $550 million dollar power and alumi- 
num project on which work began a few 
weeks ago. 

The Smelting Industry 
Canada 


Glance across from west to 
east. 

At Consolidated Mining and Smelting, 
our giant lead and zinc producer, there 
is to be an immediate start on a $70 
million dollar development and expan- 
sion program. When that is finished 
they are almost certain to go ahead with 
a new $50 to $100 million program on a 
new steel mill—the first in the Canadian 
west. 

Smelters has been an important source 
of heavy water for your atomic energy 
program. 

Just in passing, I might mention that 
a few hundred miles east of there, in 
southern Alberta, is a vast prohibited 
area, the largest of its kind in the world, 
where American, Canadian and British 
scientists are experimenting with dis- 
eases and weapons for biological war- 
fare. 


Canada’s New Oil Fields 


In middle Alberta are Canada’s new 
oil fields, stretching already over thou- 
sands of square miles—and systematic 
exploration of the area is just getting 
underway. First significant oil produc- 
tion in the province of Alberta came in 
the late ’20’s. It was in 1947 that this 
was proved to be a major continental 
source of petroleum product. 

Last year an oil pipeline was com- 
pleted running 1,126 miles from Edmon- 
ton to Superior where lake tankers take 
it to Sarnia for refining. Various proj- 
ects for other oil and gas pipelines, both 
-ast and west from Edmonton, are now 
in the planning and negotiation stage or 
it might be called, the fight-stage. 

Existing crude petroleum reserves of 
Western Canada today are put at about 
Y4 billion barrels. This is about 4% of 
proven resources in the continental 
United States, but the area which re- 
mains to be explored, and which, geo- 
logically, looks to be almost certainly 
oil-bearing is enormous. 

Above all, this is strategic oil. It’s oil 
in a place both you and we might under 





some special circumstances find most 


convenient. 
Radium and Uranium 

A few weeks ago 100 technical experts 
from all over the world gathered at Ed- 
monton to study production methods for 
the famed McMurray oil sands. Recent 
technical developments now apparently 
make possible their profitable exploita- 
tion. The most reliable estimates as to 
the amount of recoverable oil in the tar 
sand is 100 to 250 billion barrels. Total 
known oil reserves in the whole world 
are about 95 billion barrels. 

Still further north at Great Bear Lake 
we have Eldorado, North America’s 
great pioneering mine in the production 
of radium and now uranium. Across in 
northern Saskatchewan, Eldorado has a 
new mine which promises even greater 
production of uranium than at Great 
Bear Lake. In the surrounding area 
there are several other rich new mines 
which will soon be supplying us—and 
you—with vital material for the atomic 
energy program. 

Iron, Copper, Gold and Pulp 
comes the great sub-continent 
of the wheat fields. Then the engineer- 
ing triumph of the Steep Rock iron 
mines along the top of Lake Superior. 
There a large lake was drained to open 
up vast deposits of the highest grade 
hematite on the lakes. 

Further east in northern 
Copper Cliff and.the great 
International Nickel supplying 
80% of the western world’s nickel, 
indispensable alloy material for 
and war. 

Then comes the 100-mile Valley of 
Gold, that long belt where most of our 
gold comes from. We are the world’s 
third largest gold producer. 

And all across northern Ontario and 
Quebec are the pulp and paper lands 
supplying North America with some 
00% of its newsprint. 

Down at the southernmost tip of 
Ontario, down near Detroit is Sarnia. 
Just in recent years more than $100 
million has been invested there in petro- 
leum, synthetic rubber, chemical and 
allied industries—and another $50 mil- 
lion is going in shortly. In 1939 there 
probably wasn’t $25 million altogether 
invested in that area. 


The New Quebec 


Let’s swing on eastward to the prov- 
ince of Quebec. This is no longer just 


Then 


Ontario is 
mines of 
about 
that 
peace 


a Quebec of quaint houses, church 
spires, clergy in swirling cassocks and 
little rural farmers. 


The new Quebec is a province of vast 
hydro-electric projects, chemical plants, 
the great aluminum smelter of Arvida, 
a throbbing growing giant in scores of 
manufacturing lines. 

Last year, near Montreal, the first 
fruits of a new $30 million operation 
were realized. A refinery there began 
producing titanium. The ore comes from 
500 miles further down the St. Lawrence, 
through what was once a little fishing 
village of 1,500 persons, Havre St. Pierre. 

Titanium, I would remind you, is the 
wonder metal of the age. It is letting 
the engineers do what heretofore they 
had only dreamed of doing. Jet aircraft 


engines are one of its most emergent 
applications. 

Now look again at the same general 
area, down to about 350 miles east of 


Quebec City. There from the St. Law- 
rence shore up through the wilderness, 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Bill D. is 
no plastic 
surgeon, 


Des... 








Bill D. wouldn‘t know a scalpel from a speculum, 
but he’s an expert at lifting a worried look off a 
face and replacing it with one of contentment. 

For Bill, you see, is an Equitable Society rep- 
resentative. And over a long period of years 
he’s studied how to change the complexions of 
lots of things— 


HE’S HELPED EMPLOYERS gain the loyalty and 
friendship of their workers with Equitable 
Group Insurance. 

HE’S HELPED HOME OWNERS pay off their mort- 
gages with the Assured Home Ownership 
Plan. 

HE’S HELPED FATHERS send their children through 
school and make the futures of their fam- 
ilies safe. 


His experience has taught Bill that the right 
medicine to produce a carefree grin is the right 
Equitable policy. And perhaps that’s why he’s 
so happy with his work. 

For day after day he performs a service to 
his community that helps make it a better place 
to live in. Yes, though Bill D’s not a medical man, 
scores of folks in town will tell you—his advice 
on insurance is “just what the doctor ordered’. 








One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a rep- Pf ; 
resentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention LIFE ASSURANCE 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Inves- ' 
tigation...another public-service contribution sponsored 5 ° Cc i £ TY 


in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. OF THE UNITED: STATES 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * ABC NETWORK THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 
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Face Problem of Aged, 
Linton Tells LIAA 

FOR SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGE 

Would Absorb OAA Into SS System; 


Disparity in Benefits Among 
States 





The increasing proportion of this 
country’s population aged 65 or over is 
creating social and economic problems 
that have to be faced, in the opinion of 
M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Life In- 
surance Association of America as its 
president at the annual meeting in New 
York this week. He propused the grad- 


ual elimination of Old Age Assistance 


addressing 





M. A. LINTON 


by the Federal Government and its ab- 


sorption into the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors insurance section of the Social 
Security Act. 

“Tt is clear,” said Mr. Linton, “that 
vital basic principles are at stake in 
our Social Security program. Persons 


insurance business because 
should be 


in the life 
of the nature of their work 
well qualified to lead in the considera- 
tion of any changes necessary to place 
the program upon a firm foundation. 
Congress will need a background of in- 
formed opinion when the study of So- 
cial Security provided for by last year’s 
Senate Resolution 300 gets underway.” 

Mr. Linton said that industrial revolu- 
tion, medical science and a continuing 
rise in living standards have created 
problems of old age “that will be con- 
fronting this country with increasing 
intensity for as long as we can now see 
into the future.” 

Mistakes Under Social Security 

Pointing out some of the flaws in the 
Social Security system Mr. Linton said: 
“The old age security program adopted 
in 1935 was set up under the pressure 
of the depression. Because of the super- 
ficial resemblance of its benefits to 
those provided by private life insurance 
it followed too closely in some respects 
the principles underlying life insurance 
designed for the individual policyholder. 
As a result the old age benefits paid 
to those retiring in the earlier years of 
the system were much smaller than 
those to be paid to persons with the 
same average wages retiring many years 
later. For example a worker who earned 
an average of $200 a month after 1936 
would have been entitled upon retiring 
at age 65 in 1942 (the earliest date old 
age benefits were to be available) to a 
monthly payment of $22.50. For a 
worker retiring 30 years later with the 
same average wages the figure would 
have been $66.25. This reflected the sav- 
ings principle of private life insurance 
that to receive the larger benefit a larger 
fund must be accumulated. Had the 
country understood more fully the basic 
principles of social, in contrast to indi- 


15 Oldest Companies On Dais 


Life Executives Honor Publisher Sulzberger of New York 
Times; Now Century Old; His LIAA Luncheon Talk 


As an additional tribute to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
Times, principal speaker of the lunch- 
eon of Life Insurance Association of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria, December 12, 
all life insurance companies operating in 
the United States and doing a business 
with the general population were repre- 
sented on the dais. This gesture of 
LIAA was because the New York Times, 
called by many in journalism the leading 
the world, is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary. Presiding at the 
luncheon was M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, LIAA, and also of Provident Mu- 
tual. Seating arrangement at the head 
table, with date company began operat- 
ing, follows: 

Massachusetts Kalm- 


bach, president. 
Manhattan Life, 


newspaper in 


and its representative, 
Mutual, 1851, Leland J. 


1850, Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


National Life of Vermont, 1850, L. Douglas 
Meredith, executive vice president, 

Canada Life, 1847, John L. McCarthy, vice 
president. 

Connecticut Mutual, 1846, Peter M. Fraser, 
president. 

Mutual Benefit, 1845, Edward O. Stanley, 
vice president. 

Mutual Life of New York, 1843, Louis W. 
Dawson, president. 

New England (chartered in 1835; 


Mutual 
business in 18 
Mutual, 


began 


1843). 
State 1844, H. Ladd Plumley, vice 


New York Life. 1845, George L. Harrison, 
chairman of board. 
Penn Mutual Life, 1847, Herbert Adam, 


vice president. 


Union Mutual, 1848, Rolland E. Irish, presi- 
dent. 

United States Life, 1850, Richard Rhodebeck, 
president. 

Berkshire Life, 1851, Harrison L. Amber, 
president. 

Phoenix Mutual, 1851, B. L. Holland, presi- 
dent. 


Both Peace and War Dynamic 

The need to grow strong and to 
strengthen our allies is so apparent we 
cannot falter, Mr. Sulzberger told his 
camien: Six years ago by force of arms 
the United States had won the right to 
offer—not to impose—our way of life 
to nations of the world. 

“We had successfully driven off those 
who had opposed us,” he said, “but we 
never carried through the job that was 
ours to do. We took the greatest war 
machine ever built and wrecked it in 
our eagerness to get the boys home. 
We failed in that which should have 
been our concern by seeming to ignore 
the fact that an autocracy still stalked 
the earth which did grave violence to 


the freedom of man. As a nation we 
were too slow to sense the fact that 
peace, just aS war, must be dynamic. 


If peace is to be had it must be worked 





ARTHUR HAYS SULZBERGER 


for. We know that now, which is why 
we are trying to make up for lost time. 
The North Atlantic Treaty organization 
is moving forward under brilliant leader- 
ship. The impossible is every day being 
accomplished. It is inspiring to move 
about SHAPE and see soldiers and 
airmen of many nations working in uni- 
son toward a common goal.” 

The speaker said he cannot under- 
stand the mind of the man who would 
place four or six divisions in Europe 
but not eight or ten until the French, 

3ritish or Dutch have in turn produced 
a certain number of men under arms. 

“Every American soldier now in Europe 
is there as a hostage,” he continued, 
“and he will continue as a hostage until 
sufficient strength has been gathered to- 
gether to make him into an effective 
fighting force. I should prefer to send 


abroad as many divisions as we can 
muster and then announce the rate at 
which we plan to bring them back 
home, thus allowing our allies time to 
fill their places. Either we believe that 
our defense lies in strength—mutual 
strength, to be sure, but primarily in 


strength—or we do not. If we do not, 
then we are wasting money.” 

There was only one cost too heavy 
for the nation to bear, said the speaker, 
and that was the cost of defeat. When 
democracy defeats dictatorship there is 


some hope for the defeated as was 
proved in Germany, Italy and Japan. 
When autocracy wins over democracy, 


then all is lost. 





vidual private life insurance, this mis- 
take would not have been made.” 


Disparity Among States 


Mr. Linton went on to point out that 
Old Age Assistance in some _ states 
amounts to more than Social Security 
benefits for which the wage earner has 
been taxed. 

“Originally the financial costs were 
borne on a 50-50 basis,” he said. “How- 
ever, as time went on, political pressures 
threw more of the load on the Federal 
Government. At present the maximum 
level of individual benefits in which 
Uncle Sam shares is $50 per month. Of 
that he pays three-fourths of the first 
$20 and one-half of the balance. Of the 
maximum $50 he therefore pays $30 and 
the state $20. In 1950 the Federal Gov- 
ernment paid $53.7% of the cost of 
OAA which amounted over-all to about 
$1.56 billion and the states paid the 
balance, 46.3%. Incidentally, with a 
plan of this kind there is a real incen- 
tive for a state to have as many people 


as possible included within the $20 a 
month payment level where Uncle Sam 
pays 75% of the cost. A state that has 
had a relatively high level of average 
payment could lower that average, add a 
large number of persons to the rolls, 
bring a lot more Federal money into the 
state and actually reduce its own bur- 
den of cost. 

“The definition of need and the appli- 
cation of the needs test for OAA vary 
widely from state to state. There are 
variations in the amount of income a 
person is deemed to need, in the amount 
of property he may retain, and in the 
responsibilities near relatives, especially 
children, have for the care of the aged 
individual. The result is an enormous 
spread between the high and low pro- 
portions of the old people receiving 
OAA. For example, as of June, 1951, five 
out of every 100 persons over 65 in the 
District of Columbia were receiving as- 
sistance. In Louisiana the figure was 
67. While this difference is to a large 
extent the result of differences in eco- 


New Business in 1951 
Exceeds $28 Billion 


$253 BILLION NOW IN _ FORCE 


Group Production Drops One-Third Due 
to Uncertainty on Wage 
Board Ruling 


Legal reserve life insurance in force 
in the United States passed the $250 bil- 
lion mark during the last quarter of 
1951 and will reach an estimated $253.2 
billion on December 31, it was reported 
by Bruce E. Shepherd, manager of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
at the meeting of that organization this 
week in New York. There are approxi- 
mately 86 million policyholders. Ordi- 
nary insurance represents $160 billion or 
63% of the total; Group $58.3 billion or 
23%; and Industrial $34.9 billion or 14%. 


Production by Classes 


New business will reach an estimated 
$28.8 million by the end of the year. 
While this is 6% less than the record 
total of last year it is 21% above 1949, 
the previous record year. Ordinary in- 
surance will total approximately $18.5 
billion and Industrial $5.5 billion being 
about 2% above 1950 production. 

“A marked slackening in the produc- 
tion of Group insurance, however, will 
probably result in about a 33% drop 
from last year’s peak level to about 
$4,800,000,000 for 1951,” said Mr. Shep- 
herd. “It is well known that this Group 
trend which dominates the 1951 new 
business picture has been caused by the 
inability of the Economic Stabilization 
Administration to reach any decision on 
the proper treatment of employe wel- 
fare benefits under the various stabili- 
zation orders applicable to wages and 
salaries. This impasse has not yet been 
broken although there is presently hope 
that it will not be much longer delayed. 


Benefits to Policyholders 


“The concrete measure of the 
performance of life insurance is the 
amount of benefits that accrue to its 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. By 
the end of 1951, more than $4 billion 
will have been paid or credited to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in the United 
States by legal reserve life insurance 
companies. In addition $750 million will 
have been disbursed under accident and 
health insurance contracts. Approxi- 
mately 43%, or $1,725 million of these 
benefits represent death claim payments, 
including accidental death benefits to 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. 
While the remaining 57%, or $2,275 mil- 
lion includes matured endowments, an- 
nuities, surrender values, disability pay- 
ments and policy dividends. All these 
types of payments represent increases 
the corresponding payments of 


most 


over 


1950.” 





nomic conditions in the two areas, a 
considerable part stems from the dif- 
ferent ways in which need is determined 
either by state law or in actual practice. 
Perhaps politics may even have some- 
thing to do with it! 

“There are wide differences among 
the states in the average amounts of 
OAA payments. The national average 
in June was $43.23 per month. The low- 
est state was Mississippi with an aver- 
age payment of $18.41; the highest Col- 
orado with $76.41 and California next 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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total and permanent 


DISABILITY INCOME 
PROVISION? 


|. A modern definition of total disability: 

“Total disability within the meaning of this 
contract is incapacity of the insured resulting 
from bodily injury or disease which prevents him 
from performing substantially all of the work 
pertaining to his occupation or any occupation 
for which he is or may be suited by education, 
training or experience.” 


2. The opportunity to add the disability income 
provision to Term policies, with automatic con- 
version to Ordinary Life if disabled at the end 
of the conversion period. 


3, A monthly income of $10 per $1,000 to age 65, 
when the policy will mature, if still disabled, as 
an endowment for the face amount. With this 
feature, a Term policy actually becomes an En- 
dowment at age 65, if the insured becomes dis- 
abled before age 55 and during the term period, 
and is still disabled at age 65. 








MR. BROKER: Do your clients know about these features of 


GUARDIANS MODERN 





4, A special life income option—with a cash refund 
guarantee—based on a disabled life table, to 
which the maturity value of the policy at age 65 
may be applied. 


5, Higher dividends on policies containing disability 
income provision, so the net cost of the extra 
protection is low. 


This attractive provision is available with any of 
our regular policies, including our Term contracts 
and the low cost Preferred Risk policies. 


Many of your clients who have “all the life insur- 
ance" they need, will be interested in this impor- 
tant protection. The Guardian manager nearest 
you will be glad to prepare a specific proposal. 
Why not call him today? 


Tk 
GUARDIAN 
$e Lhewnence Company 

OF AMERICA 


SLE LY “ORO See 4:8 
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Broadening Scope of 
LIAA’S Activities 


MANAGER SHEPHERD’S REPORT 


Pooling of War Risk, Effects of Wage 
Stabilization Among New Problems 
During Year 





An ever widening range of activities 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America is shown in the report on the 
past year’s work by Bruce E. Shepherd, 
manager of the Association, presented 
at the annual meeting in New York this 
week. Among some of the matters dealt 
with were the pooling of war catastro- 
phe risk, Federal income tax, New York 
expense limitation law, wage stabiliza- 
tion as it affects life insurance and the 
rapid expansion in the accident and 
health insurance field. 

A notable feature of Association work 
during the year was the voluntary credit 
restraint program handled by a joint 
committee on inflation control of the 
Association and American Life Conven- 
tion in cooperation with representatives 
of American Bankers Association, In- 
vestment Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve Board. A national com- 
mittee was formed on which the life in- 
surance business was represented by 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of The Pru- 
dential; George L. Harrison, chairman 
of New York Life; Claude L. Benner, 
president, Continental American; and E. 
B. Stevenson, executive vice president 
of National Life & Accident. 

Pooling of War Risk 

Concerning the pooling of war risk, a 
new undertaking for life insurance, 
Manager Shepherd said: “The plan en- 
visages a huge clearing-house system 
whereby the civilian losses from modern 
warfare are to be equalized through a 
pool so that an uneven distribution of 
those losses among companies would be 
less likely to embarrass any of them. 
The pooling operation would be limited 
in its scope, as was necessary if the 
maximum number of companies were to 
benefit by it. It is no cure-all and it 
would accomplish only limited objectives 
but it seems to be a step in the right 
direction.” 

Company Federal Income Tax 

“In 1951, a new chapter was written 
on life insurance company income taxa- 
tion,” said Mr. Shepherd. “The so- 
called ‘global’ formula which had been 
enacted as stop-gap legislation was re- 
placed by a new tax formula which, 
while producing substantially the same 
tax results currently, was forthrightly 
expressed as a flat tax on net invest- 
ment income. This put a stop to the 
progressive increases year after year 
which probably would have resulted 
from the use of the global formula. An 
important refinement was injected into 
the tax formula by which those compa- 
nies unable, or barely able, to meet their 
interest reserve requirements would be 
given some special relief. As enacted, 
this tax formula is limited to one year. 
The Treasury and the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation are still 
studying the question and it is possible, 
therefore, that an effort will be made to 
replace this formula when it expires.” 

New York Expense Limitation 

Concerning the revision of Section 
213 of the New York Insurance Law 
Mr. Shepherd said: “For nearly three 
years, our Joint Committee on the Re- 
vision of Section 213 has been laboring 
on one of the most complex problems 
ever to face the business. The New 
York Expense Limitation Law is a de- 
tailed and complicated structure. In the 
past few years, it has been subjected 
to a number of patchwork amendments. 
Its complexity is now such that few 
would try to interpret it with any de- 
gree of certainty. Companies are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to stay within 
the statutory limits as a result of infla- 
tionary increases in costs. This has in- 
tensified the effect of the inequities in- 
herent in the law. Obviously the law 


is in need of revision but attempts to 








BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


revise it have been fraught with many 
obstacles. Different companies operating 
under different systems of agency or- 
ganization have had widely varying 
views about the effects of certain provi- 
sions of the law. This has made it ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile conflicting 
view points. Some of the best talent in 
the life insurance business has been en- 
gaged in this effort. While agreement 
was reached among the companies a 
year ago, it became evident that no 
legislation was possible in 1951. Subse- 
quent differences developed between the 
business and the New York Insurance 
Department and these have not yet been 
fully worked out. A modified draft of 
the original proposal was presented to 
the Joint Committee of the Legislature 
at its hearings on November 29 and 30 
last. What the outcome of this effort 
may be is still uncertain. Irrespective 
of the result, however, it is clear that 
much valuable work has been done by 
the Joint Committee in pointing up the 
shortcomings of the existing law and in 
suggesting ways in which they may be 
eliminated.” 
Effects of Wage Stabilization 

Difficulties arising from the operations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board espe- 
cially affecting Group insurance were 
touched on by Mr. Shepherd: 

“Wage stabilization by the Federal 
Government has had special applications 
to the life insurance business, involving 
serious problems not shared by employ- 
ers in other businesses,” he said. “Ap- 
plication of the principle of wage stabili- 
zation to pension, health and welfare 
plans has had a very dampening effect 
on the sale of life insurance policies for 
pension plan purposes, and perhaps an 
even more serious effect on the estab- 
lishment and improvement of Group in- 
surance and Group annuity programs. 
More recently it has appeared that life 
insurance commission rates will be con- 
trolled in a manner somewhat different 
from that for employe salaries. To the 
credit of our business, we have not 


asked for special consideration which 
would run counter to basic anti- 
inflationary measures. Unfortunately, 


the issue of wage stabilization as applied 
to pension, health and welfare plans re- 
mains unresolved, but we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the fundamental 
principles we have urged, including 
those in a memorandum filed with the 
Wage Stabilization Board as far back 
as last January, have played a dominat- 
ing role in shaping official understand- 
ing of insurance and pension plans.” 
Health Insurance Council 

Need for some coordination of activi- 
ties in connection with the rapidly ex- 
panding accident and sickness insurance 
field resulted in the formation of the 
Health Insurance Council. 

“The Health Insurance Council,” said 
Mr. Shepherd, “is a loosely formed fed- 
eration of seven different trade organi- 


Trade-With-Enemy Act 
As to Life Insurance 


CURRENT BUSINESS AFFECTED 


Elizabeth V. Doogan, Counsel United 
States Life, Addresses Assn. of Life 
Counsel Here 


How the Trading With the Enemy 
Act affects life insurance policies was 
discussed before the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at its winter meeting 
at Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Decem- 
ber 10-11, by Elizabeth V. Doogan, 
counsel for United States Life. In a 
lengthy paper full of citations, she cov- 
ered the constitutionality of the act and 
the authority of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian as well as its actual operation. 
The pertinent sections of the act ap- 
plying to life insurance are Sec. 5, 7, 9(a) 
and 12. Under Sec. 5 the property of all 
foreign interests is made subject’ to 
seizure during time of war. 

“An analysis and review of the many 
decisions under Sec. 7 cannot but lead,” 
said Miss Doogan, “to the conclusion 
that the custodian’s powers are, in fact, 
omnipotent whether the property or in- 
terest is a fee simple in real estate, 
trust funds or income therefrom, a share 
in decedent’s estate, securities, a bank 
account, patent rights, or securities on 
deposit in the United States in order to 
do an insurance business. Sec. 7(c) also 
specifies the relief to which any person 
not an enemy or an ally of an enemy 
is entitled and provides that the sole 
relief and remedy of any person shall be 
that provided by the terms of the act 
and in the event of sale or other disposi- 
tion of the property by the custodian 
recovery is limited to and_ enforced 
against the net proceeds.” 

Current Situation 

Sec. 9(a) provides that any person not 
an enemy or ally of an enemy may apply 
to either the President or the Alien 
Property Custodian for the return of his 
property or maintain a suit in equity to 
establish his right to possession of such 
property. Under Sec. 12 the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is vested with all the 
powers of a common law trustee in re- 
spect of all property other than money 
which has been conveyed to him. He has 
the power to manage such property, to 
dispose of it or any part of it by sale 
or otherwise; or exercise any other 
rights or powers in the same manner as 
though he were the absolute owner. 

By proclamation of the President on 
December 19, 1950 many of the provi- 

(Continued on Page 26) 





zations in the insurance business, each 
with a common interest in accident and 
health insurance. This Association is 
one of the members. The primary pur- 
pose at the present time of the Health 
Insurance Council is to cooperate with 
the hospitals and doctors all over the 
country in trying to better meet the 
needs of the insuring public. This year, 
the Health Insurance Council has faced 
a not uncommon problem. It has had 
too much work to do with too few peo- 
ple to do it. The popularity of hospital 
admission plans has increased tremen- 
dously and, with limited personnel, it 
has been impossible for our business to 
keep pace with the requests for the 
establishment of new plans. Further 
work has been done in an effort to co- 
operate with the doctors in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of pre-paid 
medical service plans. This field, how- 
ever, requires much more intensive cul- 
tivation. Those who have worked with 
the Health Insurance Council feel that 
this work is extremely worthwhile and 
should not be neglected and that it has 
implications well beyond the accident 
and health insurance field. Shortly, 
there will be submitted to this Associa- 
tion’s board and to the other organiza- 
tions belonging to the Council a pro- 
posal for a limited expansion of the 
Council’s activities, with corresponding 
increases in the staffs of the various or- 
ganizations.” 


Linton LIAA Talk 


(Continued from Page 20) 


with $67.02. In this aspect of OAA po- 
litical pressures have played a large 
part. Payments to persons eligible to 
receive OAA currently have greater po- 
litical attraction than do promises of 
payments to be made in the future. 
There is danger therefore that these 
free current payments to the older peo- 
ple may displace the contributory OASI 
system with its payroll taxes under 
which the average primary old age 
benefits are now running at a rate of 
about $42.50 a month. In comparing the 
two sets of figures it should be kept 
in mind also that under OAA both hus- 
band and wife over 65 can receive full 
benefits whereas under OASI the wife’s 
benefit is one-half her husband’s bene- 
fit, About three million persons aged 
65 or over are receiving OASI benefits 
as compared with about 2.7 million re- 
ceiving OAA. 
May Undermine SS System 


“Contemplating these figures, serious 
questions have been raised as to whether 
in the long run the free OAA may not 
undermine and destroy the OASI pro- 
gram. With OASI benefits averaging 
less than the free OAA payments many 
will ask what they get for the payroll 
taxes they have to pay. This is espe- 
cially pertinent in states where OAA 
pavments far exceed OASI benefits. The 
1950 amendments brought the OASI 
benefit levels more into line with aver- 
age OAA payments; but the disparities 
in many states are obviously still great 
and likely to become greater under po- 
litical pressures. 


“Looking back to the beginning in 


1935 could anything have been done 
then to prevent the development of 
these two competing systems? At that 


time it was contemplated that the role 
of OAA would diminish as the con- 
tributory program took over the bene- 
fit load. Instead as we have seen, politi- 
cal and inflationary pressures have de- 
creed otherwise. 

“Suppose in 1935 the old age income 
problem had been looked upon as a unit 
and the old persons already retired had 
been brought into the plan and paid 
a reasonable minimum level of benefits 
without a needs test and without ever 
having contributed to the plan. The 
payroll taxes paid by those working 
would have provided retirement benefits, 
not only for. those who paid the taxes 
but also for all retired persons above 
age 65. Very little would have been 
left to be invested in U. S. Government 
bonds to accumulate a reserve fund. 

“Had this been done it would have 
meant that the country was following 
the sound principle that those currently 
working should support the aged who 
were unable to work. In time, current 
workers when they came to retire would 
look for support to the workers of that 
future day. This principle discards the 
theory of accumulating savings for old 
age on a national scale, through crea- 
tion of an enormous reserve fund. In- 
stead, it substitutes a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem, with this generation bearing its 
proper share of the old age dependency 
load in a manner comparable with what 
it hopes the next generation will in turn 
do for it. 

“Under a plan of this kind OASI 
benefits would have taken the place of 
the Federal share of OAA. Individual 
states could have supplemented those 
benefits had they wished to do so. How- 
ever, the dangerous political pressures 
of the present system would have to a 
large extent been reduced. Under a 
plan of this kind the payroll taxes would 
have been started at a higher level than 
they did and there would have been 
little if amy excess income in the sys- 
tem. The present reserve fund of nearly 
$15 billion would not have been created. 
This as least would have avoided much 
heated, uninformed argument. To have 
made the system work efficiently a much 
larger proportion of the workers should 
have been brought into the system.” 
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... the atom bomb is a piker! 


Devastating as it is, compared with the force of inflation, the 
atom bomb is a piker. 


Within a mile range the atom bomb destroys everything. Ten 
miles away, its force is hardly felt. It destroyed Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki but it did not wipe out Japan. 


But the whirlwind spiral of inflation can financially wreck 
an entire country. History shows it has. It can destroy the value of 
4 money for EVERYBODY — ANYWHERE. Its fury leaves no home 
> untouched. 


The life insurance business has taken a firm stand opposing 
inflation. May we suggest that field men of all companies, when talk- 
ing to policyholders and prospects, add the weight of their opinion 
and the prestige of their profession toward applying the brakes to 
inflation. 


Compared with the force of inflation, the atom bomb is a piker. 
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ducting these bonds, however, acquisi- $144 million during the corresponding 


Company Assets Reach $68.5 Billion 


Mortgages Total $19.5 Billion; Public Utility Bonds at All- 
Time High of $11.2 Billion; Industrial Bonds at 
$11.5 Billion; Research Director O’Leary Reports 


Assets of all United States legal re- 
companies reached 


preliminary 


serve life insurance 
a new high in 1951, 
mates prepared jointly by the Institute 


esti- 


of Life Insurance and Life Insurance 
Association of America indicating a total 
of $68.5 billion at the end of the year 


as compared with $64 billion at the end 


of 1950, James J. O’Leary, director of 
investment research for LIAA, reported 
at the annual meeting in New York 


this week. 

Mortgages are estimated at $19.5 bil- 
lion, and now exceed the total assets of 
all United States life insurance com- 
panies of less than a generation ago. 
Public utility bonds total $11.2 billion, 
an all-time record for investments in 
this sector of the economy. The bonds 
of industrial and miscellaneous enter- 
prises rose sharply to $11.5 billion, and 
now comprise the largest bond holdings 
of the companies. On the other hand, 
U. S. Government bonds, estimated at 
$11 billion, declined for the fifth con- 
secutive year. 

Stock holdings approximate $2.4 bil- 
lion, of which preferred stocks account 
for $1.5 billion and common stocks for 
$900 million. Real estate is estimated at 
$1.6 billion. 


Comments on Investment Outlook 


Commenting on the investment out- 
look, Mr. O’Leary said: “As we ap- 
proach the new year a number of forces 
dampening down inflation at least tem- 
porarily are at work in the economy. 
The scare-buying which developed after 
the Korean War led to a vast accumu- 
lation of inventories. These inventories 
are still with us to a considerable extent 
and they constitute an important barrier 
to further rises in prices. Industrial pro- 
duction is close to record peacetime 
levels. Of equal importance in the imme- 
diate outlook is the state of the Treas- 
ury’s finances. Although October and 
November witnessed cash deficits ag- 
gregating an estimated $4.3 billion, the 
first quarter of 1952 is expected to show 
a very large surplus. Thus, there is the 
prospect of a considerable supply of 


goods flowing into the market places 
during a period when the Treasury will 
be drawing from the public more than 


it will be disbursing. 

“Despite the existence of such forces 
as these in the economy, the demand 
for investible funds, both by home build- 
ers and business enterprises, has con- 
tinued at a very high level. Residential 
construction can decline considerably 
and still require a great deal of mortgage 
money. Among qualified economists and 
business leaders the consensus seems to 
be that plant and equipment expendi- 
tures will not decline much, if at all, 
during 1952. As for the Treasury, it is 
difficult to tell whether long-term bor- 
rowing will materialize next year. It may 
be that the large cash surplus anticipated 
in the first quarter will be supplemented 
by a modest surplus in the second 
quarter, and thus may be sufficient to 
carry the Treasury through the last half 
of the year without adding to the public 
held Government debt. But with or with- 
out a Treasury issue, in view of the size- 
able backlog of commitments, the life 
insurance companies will probably find 
little difficulty in investing their funds 
at attractive yields in 1952.” 


Distribution of Assets 


Mr. O’Leary presented tables on the 
distribution of assets. Mortgages com- 
prise 28% of assets while U. S. Govern- 
ments comprise only 16%. Industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds now account for 
17% of assets and public utility bonds 
for 16%. Preferred and common stocks 


combined comprise about 3% of assets 
and real estate only a little over 2%. 
Many of these ratios have changed 
sharply from the proportions that pre- 
vailed at the end of the war. Govern- 
ments, for example, accounted for 46% 
of assets at the end of 1945 whereas 
mortgages accounted for only 15% and 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds for 
only 4%. The 1951 statistics are based 
on 10-months actual records for about 
130 companies, which at the end of 1950 
accounted for 96% of the assets of all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

“Assets increased by almost $4.5 billion 
in 1951 but this was not sufficient to 
provide all the funds required by home 
buyers and business enterprises in the 
form of mortgages, bonds and stocks,” 
said Mr. O’Leary. “Holdings of real 
estate mortgages increased by $3.4 bil- 
lion, industrial and miscellaneous bonds 
by $2 billion, and public utility bonds 
by $613 million. Increases also appeared 
in all the other asset segregations except 
U. S. Government obligations. All told, 
increases totaled $6.9 billion, $2.4 billion 
more than the increase in all assets. 
The necessary additional funds were ob- 
tained from the liquidation of U. S. 
Government securities.” 


Acquisitions of Investments 
investments, 


Institute of 
Life Insurance 


This year acquisitions of 
as computed jointly by the 
Life Insurance and the 
Association of America, will include $2.9 
billion of Treasury Investment 234% 
bonds which were obtained in exchange 
for a like amount of long-term Treasury 


2Y%4% bonds last spring. Even after de- 


tions for the first nine months amounted 
to $11.6 billion, up from $8.3 billion dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1950. 

Although holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities declined during the first 
nine months of the year, acquisitions 
(exclusive of the exchange) totaled $3.4 
billion as compared with $1.1 billion dur- 
ing the same period of 1950. Virtually 
all of these 1951 acquisitions consisted 
of securities having a maturity of less 
than one year. “The available data in- 
dicate,” said Mr. O’Leary, “that large 
amounts of Treasury bills and notes 
were acquired, no doubt to build up a 
reservoir of funds with which to ac- 
commodate outstanding investment com- 
mitments.” 

Acquisitions of real estate mortgages 
amounted to $4 billion during the first 
three-quarters of the year. Some decline 
occurred in the acquisitions of FHA’s, 
but there was a considerable increase 
in conventional loans, and VA _ loans 
more than doubled the volume acquired 
during the corresponding period of 1950. 

Next in volume of acquisitions were 
industrial and miscellaneous — bonds. 
About $2.2 billion of these bonds moved 
into the portfolios of the life insurance 
companies, as compared with $1.2 billion 
during the first nine months of 1950. 
Large amounts of public utility bonds 
also were acquired but the volume fell 
below that of a year ago—$711 million 
as compared with $1.2 billion during the 
first nine months of 1950. Acquisitions of 
railroad bonds also declined somewhat 
from last year. 


Acquisition of Stocks Declined 


In respect to preferred stocks, ap- 
proximately $94 million were acquired, 
an amount considerably below the $223 
million recorded for the first nine 
months of 1950. Despite the passage of 
enabling legislation in New York State 
during the year, only $109 million of 
common stocks moved into the portfolios 
of the insurance companies during the 
first three quarters as compared with 
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period of last year. It should be noted 
that companies include stock acquired on 
conversion of debentures in their reports 
to the Association and the Institute. The 
decline in the acquisition of both pre- 
ferred and common stocks probably re- 
flects both the improved yields obtain- 
able on bonds and the heavy volume of 
mortgage financing undertaken by the 
insurance companies during the year. 
The amount of common stocks acquired 
is so small that changes in the policies 
of a few medium-sized companies can 
make a decided difference in the ag- 
gregates for the entire life insurance 
business. 


Real Estate Investment 


Another outlet for life insurance funds 
consists of investment real estate. Ac- 
quisitions of such real estate amounted 
to only $138 million during the first nine 
months of this year, thus falling about 
10% short of the $153 million of acquisi- 
tions through September of last year. 


The Association does not attempt to 
assemble data on so-called “purchase- 
leaseback” financing, but from other 


sources it appears that a sizeable propor- 
tion of the real estate purchased or 
constructed during the first three 
quarters of this year was intended for 
lease or rental to business corporations 
at the time of acquisition. 

The rate of investment earnings in- 
creased to 3.07% in 1950, a gain of 5 
basis points. As in 1949 this gain was 
traceable in large measure to the de- 
clining proportion of low-yielding Gov- 
ernment bonds held by the companies 
and to the rapid expansion of mortgage 
loan portfolios. “The accord reached in 
March of this vear between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board,” 
said Mr. O’Leary, “whereby rigid sup- 
port above par of the Government bond 
market was abandoned, offers grounds 
for hoping for better returns on all new 
investments in the future. This accord, 
perhaps the most significant development 
to occur in the monetary field since the 
war.” 


The Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord 


Giving the background of this accord 

Mr. O'Leary said that up to last March 
the Federal Reserve Board had main- 
tained for many years a market for 
Treasury obligations at prices above par 
in an effort to facilitate management of 
the public debt. This enabled and even 
encouraged both the commercial banking 
system and instituted investors in the 
postwar period to sell Government bonds 
to help meet the great needs for capital 
funds which developed in the private 
economy. However, during most of the 
post war period the Treasury was re- 
tiring marketable debt, and as a result 
the Federal Reserve System was able to 
support the Government bond market 
without increasing its holdings of Gov- 
ernment obligations. 

Following the outbreak of the Korean 
war, however, a shurp increase in the 
demand for goods and services occurred 
and the commercial banks and _ other 
financial institutions were called upon 
to supply a large volume of funds to the 
private economy. This precipitated an in- 
crease in the sale of Government bonds 
by many institutional investors. During 
the fall of 1950 and the ensuing winter 
a large proportion of these sales found 
their way into the portfolios of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Their holdings 
of United States Governments increased 
by $24 billion from June through De- 
cember, 1950 and rose another $2.1 bil- 
lion during the first quarter of 1951. 

The reserves of the member banks 
increased along with the Federal Re- 
serve’s holdings of Government obliga- 
tions. By the early part of 1951 it was 
apparent that the board could not cope 
with the inflationary situation while still 
supporting the prices of Government 
bonds. Responsible officials of both the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
searched for a solution, which finally 
was reached in the well-known accord of 
last March. 

By the terms of this accord, 
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A Word of 


APPRECIATION 


CLO 


Tuanes to the splendid cooperation of a grand group of agents and 


brokers we enjoyed in 1951 our biggest and best year. 


A special word of appreciation is expressed to Isadore Freid, general 


agent emeritus, who continues unfailing in his devotion to this agency. 


Coe 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HERE ARE JUST A FEW 


Manhattan Life 
Features 





TERM PLANS for applicants to and including AGE 64. 


* 


Up to $5,000 NON-MEDICAL, including Housewives. 
Age limit: to and including 40 


* 


FAMILY INCOME on TERM insurance. 


* 


SUB-STANDARD, including Term 


* 


NEW FAMILY SECURITY PLAN—Guarantees a family, 
should Insured die, a monthly income for the critical years. 
Maximum expiry period: 50 years. Minimum: 6 years. 


* 


10, 15, 20, 25 & 30 YEAR 
MORTGAGE PROTECTION 


Straight Decreasing Term. 


OVERWEIGHTS & 
UNDERWEIGHTS 


Verv Liberal Treatment. 


* 


You'll Find Many Other Features 
in The Manhattan Life’s Complete 


NEW POLICY DIRECTORY 


It lists all Manhattan Life policies and summarizes major policy 
features. Tells all about the advantages The Manhattan Life 


offers women. A copy will be sent upon request. 


Our 2nd Century 






INSURANGE, COMPANY 
of NEw YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. > JUdson 6-2370 














Commissioners’ New War Clause 


The War Clause Sub-Committee of 
the Insurance Commissioners Life Com- 
mittee meeting in New York last week, 
voted to recommend a revision of the 
Statement of Principles so that the ex- 
clusions or risk of death as the result 
of war or an act of war shall not be 
limited to deaths occurring outside the 
home area and the exclusions as a result 
of the special hazards incident to service 
in military forces or non-combatant 
units shall continue to be limited to 
death outside the home area or within 
six months after the insured’s return to 
the home area while in such service. 

Illustrative War Risk Exclusion 

In the sub-committee’s report the fol- 
lowing was given as illustrative of the 
application of the amended Statement of 
Principles: i 

Limitation of Amount Payable Under This 
Policy In The Event of Death As Specified 
Herein. d ! 

It is agreed that notwithstanding any con- 
trary provisions, the following are risks not 
assumed under this policy: 

(1). Death as a result of war or an act of 
war, if the cause of death occurs while the in- 
sured is serving in the military, naval or air 
forces of any country, international organiza- 
tion or combination of countries or in any civil- 
ian non-combatant unit serving with such forces, 
provided such death occurs while in such forces 
or units or within six (6) months after termina- 
tion of service in such forces or units. 


(2) Death as a result of the special hazards 
incident to service in the military, naval or air 
forces of any country, international organiza- 
tion or combination of countries or in any 
civilian non-combatant unit serving with such 
forces, if the cause of death occurs while the 
insured is serving in such forces or units and 
is outside the home area, provided such death 
occurs outside the home area or within six (6) 
months after the insured’s return to the home 
area while in such forces or units or within six 
(6) months after the termination of service in 
such forces or units, whichever is earlier. 

(3) Death, within two (2 years from the date 
of issue of the policy, as the result of war or 
an act of war, if the cause of death occurs while 
the insured is outside the home area and not 
in the military, naval or air forces of any 
country, combination of countries or interna- 
tional organization or any civilian non-combat- 
ant unit serving with such forces, provided such 
death occurs outside the home area or within 
six (6) months after the insured’s return to the 
home area. 

The amount payable in the event of death un- 
der any one or more of the above-mentioned 
circumstances shall be not less than the greater 
of (a) the gross premiums paid on this policy, 
less dividends received, or (b) the reserve com- 
puted according to the mortality table and 
interest rate specified in the policy in either 
case adjusted for indebtedness and dividends 
left on deposit. 

“Home area’ means the 48 states of the 
United States, District of Columbia and Canada. 

“War” includes, but is not limited to, de- 
clared war, and armed aggression by one or 
more countries resisted on orders of any other 
country, combination of countries or interna- 
tional organization. 

“ACt oO Jar’? means any act peculiar to 
military, naval or air operations in time of war. 





Continental Agency Staff 


Holds Annual Conference 
Continental Assurance’s agency staff, 
both United States and Canadian, spent 
a week in the home office for a con- 
ference devoted to problems of agency 
management and agency stimulation. 

A full day’s forum was devoted to each 
of three distinct types of agencies being 
served by the company. Moderator of 
the sessions devoted to multiple line 
agencies with life department managers 
was G. L. Gadness, agency field director, 
who cited examples of specific agencies 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of fol- 
lowing a carefully administered develop- 
ment pattern. Next session was con- 
cerned with agencies of the indirect pro- 
ducing types, headed up by John T. 
Grant, Pacific coast superintendent of 
agencies. The third session, directed by 
Albert Morrison, superintendent of 
agents, eastern department was _ con- 
cerned with direct producing agencies. 

While emphasis was focused on 
methods for working more efficiently 
with existing agencies, one seminar was 
devoted to recruiting. Vice President 
Harlow G. Brown, an agency man for 
more than a quarter of a century, out- 
lined in detail his successful methods 
of finding and establishing new agencies. 

Oliver M. Townsend, counsel, ad- 
dressed the staff at one meeting on 
“Business Insurance and Tax Angles.” 
As a further step in supplying fieldman 
with tax information, and the part played 
by life insurance, staff members were 
guests of Joshua B. Glasser, Chicago 
general agent, at the regular meeting 
of the Chicago Life Insurance and Trust 
Counsel. They heard Milton E. Carter, 
former chief technical advisor to the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, talk on “The Valuation of 
Close Corporation Interests.” 


Reports Record November 

Representatives of Lincoln National 
Life celebrated Cross Month in Novem- 
ber by establishing a new all-time com- 
pany record for that month in the 
amount of submitted business. Through- 
out the month the company representa- 
tives participated in a football contest 
in honor of Vice President and Director 
of Agencies Cecil F. Cross. The contest 
featured both individual and team com- 
petition with a number of inter-agency 
contests arranged by agency groups 
throughout the country. 


Equitable AHO Plan Again 
Wins in W. Virginia Courts 


Equitable Society’s Assured Home 
Ownership plan, a contract 42 years old, 
has again been upheld by a West Vir- 
ginia court. The Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals has denied the application of the 
state’s Insurance Commissioner for leave 
to appeal from the recent decision in 
Circuit Court of Kanawha County by 
Judge Bouchelle who held that the So- 
ciety’s AHO plan did not violate the 
state law. 

In June, 1950, the West Virginia At- 
torney General gave an opinion decid- 
ing that the Equitable activities in mak- 
ing its residential loans was a violation 
of the anti-rebate, anti-discrimination 
laws of the state. Equitable obtained a 
temporary injunction. In deciding in fa- 
vor of Equitable Judge Bouchelle said 
with respect to the AHO plan that the 
Society “has the lawful right to require 
as collateral security for a loan on real 
estate, life insurance on the borrower 
or wage earner, written in and by plain- 
tiff company.” 

Objective of AHO is to preserve the 
ownership of the home in the borrower 
and in his dependents, to give added 
protection to the lender and thus to 
minimize resort to foreclosures. 


Trade-With-Enemy Act 


(Continued from Page 22) 


sions of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act are again important in current and 
future life insurance transactions. 

“Today, life insurance companies are 
still faced with many World War II 
problems resulting from the executive 
orders, general rulings and regulations 
affecting life insurance policies owned by 
enemy aliens and foreign national policy- 
holders,” said Miss Doogan. “Transac- 
tions on these policies required authori- 
zation from Foreign Funds Control, 
Treasury Department, now known as 
Foreign Funds Section, Department of 
Justice, Office of Alien Property. How- 
ever, even though the vesting and seiz- 
ure of such property is in its final stages, 
the present emergency as proclaimed by 
the President continues the problem for 
those life insurance companies which 
have policies in force affecting nationals 
of Korea and China.” 
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he said... 


One of our long-time salesmen passed 
along a flattering comment the other 
day, “Yowre one company that really 
practices the Golden Rule.” Our man 
accepted this compliment with pride 


\ \ E NEVER had thought about our- 
selves in that way, but we’re glad that 


our business methods let us be recog- 


and personal agreement. : : 
p g nized so favorably. The very nature of 


our business is that of doing good for 
others. Guided by this desire of serving 
our policyowners and associates and 
the better interests of our nation, we 
watch carefully the threads of today’s 
activity and look ahead for new uses 
for the fabric that’s being woven. By 
actively planning ahead to do more 
good for more people, we hope to live 
up to the compliment of doing business 
by the Golden Rule. 





BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“The Company That Fits the Need” 
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J. J. O'Leary Report 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Treasury offered to exchange 234% non- 
marketable bonds, par for par, for the 
outstanding 24%% bonds maturing in 
June and December of 1972. The 234% 
bonds are callable in 1975 and mature 
in 1980. While they are not marketable 
they are convertible into a five-year 
144% note, on a par for par basis, and 
this note is fully marketable. The Fed- 
erable Reserve System, soon after the 
accord was announced, permitted the 
prices of long Governments to decline 
below par. 

The life insurance companies an- 
nounced their full support of this move 
to tighten credit and call a halt to the 
inflation of commercial bank reserves 
through the acquisition of Government 
bonds by the Federal Reserve Banks. In 
a public release, Carrol M. Shanks, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on In- 
flation Control of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, hailed the accord 
as “a most heartening and important 


development in the fight against infla- 
tion.” 

Pursuant to the exchange offering, the 
life companies turned in $2.9 billion, ap- 
proximately 90%, of their holdings of 
the 214% bonds. The disposal of United 
State Government securities by the life 
insurance companies continued for a 
while after the accord, largely to meet 
outstanding commitments, but as hold- 
ings of short-term Governments were 
built up and new commitments were cur- 
tailed, sales began to decline. The po- 
tential loss on Government securities as 
a factor in deterring further sales was 
reinforced by a growing awareness on 
the part of life insurance management 
that holdings of these securities were 
reaching a point of portfolio balance. 

“The overall effect of the accord on 
life companies,” said Mr. O’Leary, “was 
to cause them to restrict new invest- 
ment commitments much more nearly 
to the flow of cash received from other 
sources the an the sale of Government 
securities.’ 

Mr. O'Leary described the develop- 
ment of the program for voluntary credit 
control by the companies and also told 
of the liberalizing of the New York in- 
vestment law, calling the modification 
of the New York law “an important for- 
ward step in the development of a sound 
framework of investment regulation at 
the state level.” 


Life Counsel Elects 
Wm. R. Shands Pres. 


ATTENDED NIGHT LAW SCHOOL 





In Public Life Before Joining Legal 
Department, Life Insurance Co. o 
Virginia; Now General Counsel 





William R. Shands, general counsel, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, was 
elected president of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at its annual meeting 
this week in the Waldorf-Astoria. 

After two years studying at William 
and Mary he received a teacher’s cer- 
tificate from that historic college and 
taught in high schools of two Virginia 
counties. He served in the Navy in 
World War I and was an ensign when 
discharged. After leaving the service 
he went in Richmond with the State 
Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Markets, and while in that work he 
attended night classes in law school of 
University of Richmond. After getting 
his LL.B. he transferred in 1921 from 
Division of Markets to the Securities 
Division of the State Corporation Com- 











Dollar Guide their future is secure. 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Prudential Security Plans Sell Because They 





The William Rayners have every reason to enjoy life. Thanks to Prudential’s 
The Dollar Guide showed them — as no other 
service can — just how far their life insurance and other resources would go. Now 
Bill Rayner has a plan that provides an income for his family, a home free of debt, 
an education for his children, and a retirement income. 


Said Bill, “I didn’t even want to discuss life insurance until I saw the Dollar Guide. 
It certainly made me conscious of what life insurance can do.” 


Raymond Hartle, The Prudential man who sold this plan, says, “The premium on this 
case ran to nearly $900, but with the Dollar Guide you'd almost call it easy selling.” 


The above facts are based on an actual case 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: 


Serve 





CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, ONT. 











Wendell B. Powell 
WILLIAM R. SHANDS 


mission. In 1926 he became a partner 
in Manghum and Shands, law firm. 

Giving up private practice in 1930 he 
became director, the State Division of 
Statutory Research and Drafting, work- 
ing directly under the State Governor 
in preparing legislative bills. 

In 1940 he was made counsel for Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, advanced to 
general counsel in December, 1943. In 
1946 the company made him a director. 
He is a former president of Richmond 
Boy Scouts and has been a member of 
Richmond’s Chamber of Commerce’s 
legislative committee. His hobby is 
photography. Mrs. Shands was _ Jo- 
sephine Winston of Richmond. Their 
two children are Martha Jane and Billy. 


NEW SECRETARY LIFE COUNSEL 
Chester L. Fisher, Jr., Succeeding Charles 
G. Dougherty in That Post 
With Association 
After being secretary-treasurer of As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel for 
a period of 10 years Charles G. Dough- 
erty retired from that post this week. 
He is second vice president of Metro- 
politan Life. New secretary-treasurer of 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
is Chester L. Fisher, Jr., who is attorney 
of Metropolitan Life. A summary of 
Mr. Fisher’s career will be found on 

Page 55 of this issue. 


Capt. Hallett at Meeting 

James B. Hallett, attorney, Travelers 
Insurance Co., and former counsel of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, attended the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel meeting at Waldorf 
this week. He is now a captain in Army 
Counter Intelligence. 


George G. Levy Dead 


George G. Levy, 84, who was instru- 
mental in developing the district agency 
system in the New York area for the 
John Hancock, died at his home in 
Asbury Park, recently. He was district 
manager in Elizabeth, N. J., when he 
retired in 1939, 

He began his career as an agent in 
the first New York district agency in 
1890. In 1897, he became assistant super- 
intendent there. As assistant superin- 
tendent in charge, he opened the 
Yonkers office in 1903. He became super- 
intendent of the Yonkers district in 1904. 
His achievements in developing the 
lower Westchester territory as well as 
building a strong district agency system 
throughout the county will be long 
remembered. He stayed at Yonkers for 
33 years before going to Elizabeth, his 
last post. 
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Supervises Lif Companies in This State 


Deputy Superintendent Raymond Harris Is Also Counsel for 
Insurance Department; Joined State’s Service 
as an Actuarial Clerk 


Raymond Harris, Deputy Superin- 
tendent and counsel of New York State 
Insurance Department, and in charge of 
supervising the business of the life com- 
panies, joined the Department following 
his graduation from New York Univer- 
sity School of Law in 1914. First job 





RAYMOND HARRIS 


was being an actuarial clerk and serving 
his apprenticeship by auditing state- 
ments and assisting with the mail. 

In 1914 he was appointed an examiner, 
and for 23 years served under Nelson 
B. Hadley. During that period he con- 
ducted examinations of the four large 
domestic life insurance companies and 
most of the smaller companies. Reports 
of his examinations in the 1920's fo- 
cussed attention on some major deficien- 
cies in the former Section 97 provisions 
relating to expenses of life companies 
which were taken into consideration in 
the 1929 revision of that section. 

Mr. Harris was appointed Deputy Su- 
perintendent in 1938. In 1943 he was 
designated also to serve as counsel and 
he has continued to serve in that ca- 
pacity. As Deputy Superintendent he 
has charge of supervision of the busi- 
ness of the life companies. 

Duties of Department Counsel include 
matters dealing with legislation and 
writing of opinions. He advises the Su- 
perintendent relative to legislative 
recommendations and pending legisla- 
tion. An equally important task is draft- 
ing of legislation. 


His Philosophy 


Mr. Harris, in his opinions relating 
to the construction of the Insurance 
Law, draws on his long experience as 
an examiner in developing the true fac- 
tual situation. In applying the law he 
endeavors, by research into the legisla- 
tive history, to ascertain and carry out 
the purpose sought to be achieved by 
the legislation. While an adherent to 
the doctrine of stare decisis, he finds 
it likewise essential to re-appraise De- 
partment precedents in the light of 
changing business conditions. He be- 
longs to that school which believes that 


insurance regulation should be geared 
to the ever-changing conditions in the 
insurance business so as not to hamper 
the development of the business in the 
interest of the insuring public. The same 
concept was expressed by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his book “The Com- 
mon Law,” that “The life of the law 
has not been logic; it has been experi- 
ence.” 

Mr. Harris recognizes, in passing 
upon a legal question, the necessity of 
applying the doctrine of “accommoda- 
tion,” as emphasized by Justice Wiley 
Rutledge, in reconciling conflicting 
forces and concepts. 

The one principle that Mr. Harris 
holds uppermost is that declared by 
Chief Justice Harlan Stone, who said: 
“We are coming to realize that law is 
not an end, but a means to an end * * * 
that end is to be attained through rea- 
sonable accommodation of law to chang- 
ing economic and social needs.” 


Grand Rapids Agency Hits 
One Hundred Million Mark 


The Raleigh R. Stotz agency in Grand 
Rapids, representing Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, has reached the $100,000,- 
0CO of life insurance-in-force mark, re- 
ported the company. 

The Grand Rapids agency, which was 
established in 1931, has won many com- 
pany honors. In 1951 the agency was 
runner-up for the New Organization 
Award which was presented for outstand- 
ing recruiting and developing of first 
and second year men during 1950. The 
award is limited to three of the com- 
pany’s 72 agencies. The agency also re- 
ceived the award in 1950 and 1949. In 
1947 the Grand Rapids agency received 
the President’s Trophy for best all-round 
results. 

The agency had 14 representatives in 
the company’s President’s Club, the 
group of leading producers, by the end 
of October, and ranked fifth in the com- 
pany in paid-for business. Seventeen 
members of the agency received the 
National Quality Award in 1951, and 
three held membership in the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 





War or Police Action? 


Court action has been taken against 
two life insurance companies, one in 
the South and the other in New York 
City, plaintiffs in each case endeavor- 
ing to collect double ind ity fol- 
lowing deaths of soldiers in action in 
Korea. Point of issue is whether the 
Korean conflict is a war or, as Presi- 
dent Truman is quoted as designating 
it, “a United Nations police action.” 

One of the companies will probably 
carry the issue to the Federal court. 














Announces New Rider 


A new combination war and aviation 
rider has been announced by Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark. The new rider will 
replace all previous war and aviation 
forms. 

Special class aviation rates and limits 
may be used to modify the aviation 
limitations in the new rider. This will 
serve in most cases to grant aviation 
coverage to air corps, reservists and 
civilian pilots within the home area. 





she’s in college, 








¢© $100 a month, September through 
May, for her living expenses while 


© $150 each September and February 
to help meet tuition fees. 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Prudential Security Plans Sell Because They Serve 


Carol Anderson started college at the age of one. Her dad, William Anderson, a Missouri 
doctor, has guaranteed her education with a Prudential plan that will pay — 





Frank Wilton, The Prudential man who sold this plan, says, “Dr. Anderson liked it so well that 
we arranged a similar one for his other daughter. I find that when a man meets all the other 
responsibilities of planning a good future for his family, he’s usually anxious to make sure that 
his children will have a good educational start in life too.” 


The above facts are based on an actual case 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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George Hoague Dies 


George Hoague, 77, retired general 
counsel of New England Mutual Life, 
died recently in Sarasota, Florida. Born 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Hoague was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1895 and 
received his LL. B. from Harvard Law 
School in 1898. In the following year 
he became associated with Reginald 
Foster, counsel of New England Mutual, 
and was for many years trial counsel 
for the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company and for the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company. 

He was appointed assistant counsel of 
the New England Mutual in 1927 and 
held several offices in the company be- 
fore becoming general counsel in 1942. 
He retired from active service in May, 
1948. 

Well known in the legal fraternity, he 
was a member of the Boston Bar Asso- 
ciation, American Bar Association, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel 
(emeritus). He was a member of the 
Harvard Club and the Union Club. 


Travelers’ Appointments 

Eight field appointments in Life, Acci- 
dent and Group lines have been an- 
nounced by the Travelers. William W. 
Frost, assistant manager at Milwaukee, 
has been appointed manager at St. Paul. 
Robert G. Hamilton, manager at Ottawa 
has been manager at Winnipeg. 

Three Group supervisors have been 
named. They are: D. Currie at Mon- 
treal; Howard W. Reckhow at New 
York City, and Irving C. Davis at Bos- 
ton. 

Three field supervisor have been ap- 
pointed. They are: James H. Under- 
wood at Rochester, N. Y.; Duaine W. 
Killam at Duluth, and Ned D. Johnson 
at Bridgeport. 


General American Record 


General American Life field associates 
set new, all-time high sales records in 
all lines of insurance sold by the com- 
pany in their October “President’s 
Month” campaign honoring their new 
president, Powell B. McHaney. It was 
the first such campaign conducted in 
his honor. Mr. McHaney was elected 
president of General American Life 
when Walter W. Head became chairman 
of the board last January. 

Final figures, released by Agency Vice 
President Frank Vesser, show a com- 
bined equivalent volume production of 
$18,130,673, in the company’s life, com- 
mercial A. & H. and Group multiple 
lines. This figure exceeds by $6,205,854 
the best previous 30-day period in Gen- 
eral American Life history. 


A. D. Harper Anniversary 


Allen D. Harper, vice president, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, passed 
his tenth milestone i in the service of that 
company last week. In charge of Pa- 
cific Mutual’s securities department, Mr. 
Harper has for several years conducted 
lecture courses on corporate finance 
at University of California extension 
classes. Trained at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, he 
held an important post in securities in- 
vestment work in St. Louis before join- 
ing Pacific Mutual’s staff in 1941. For 
the past three years he has headed the 
company’s securities activities and was 
appointed vice president in March of 
this year. 


Four New LIAMA Members 


Four new companies have been elected 
members of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, according to 
an announcement by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, managing director. Approved by 
the board of directors at the annual 
meeting were the membership applica- 
tions of Caisse Nationale D’Economie, 
Montreal; Central Standard Life, Chi- 
cago; Gibraltar Life of America, Dallas; 
and Great Northwest Life, Spokane. 
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Life insurance is one of the great bulwarks in 
the American way of life because it protects 
families, so fundamental in the America of the past 
and of today. 


The Christmas season is a splendid time to 
renew our resolve to be thankful for our blessings 
and our determination to retain our priceless 
heritage. 


UNITED AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 


C. E. LIEN, President G. A. L'ESTRANGE, Vice President 





























Service In Depth 


Every life insurance field man worth his salt believes 
in rendering the broadest possible service to his policy- 
holders. Because of the universal need for life insur- 
ance, depth of service is also an important factor in 
extending the underwriter’s field of usefulness and 
achievement. For over a half-century, Home Life pol- 
icies have been designed to enable the agent to serve 
every stratum of public need for life insurance pro- 
tection. 


Better-than-average sales and service commissions on 
Regular Ordinary, Monthly Debit Ordinary and Weekly 
Premium business provide substantial incentives for 
Home Life agents to achieve top-to-bottom penetration 
of their all-embracing market. 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


DANIEL J. WALSH 
President 





Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Certificate for Vrbanich 





Ivan Vrbanich, manager The Pruden- 
tial, president of the Long Island branch 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, is shown above, 
left receiving a certificate for his out- 
standing work in behalf of the Long Is- 
land branch, from John H. Evans, mana- 
ger, Home Life of New York, president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. Presentation was 
made at a recent luncheon meeting of 
the branch at the Hempstead Elks Club. 


Great-West Ahead 17% 


Great - West Life’s new business for 
the eleven months ending November 30 
totaled $270,000,000, an increase of 17% 
over the same period in 1950. The 
month’s sales for November of $28,300,- 
000 were the largest ever recorded by 
the company in that month. 

The Winnipeg branch led the com- 
pany’s 53 branches for the month with 
over $1,800,000 of new business. Cali- 
fornia placed second and Chicago third, 
the latter recording its 89th million-or- 
better month. hree other branches, 
Montreal 1, Toronto 1, and Vancouver, 
had better than a million dollars of new 
business. 

Individual leader for the month was 
Max Seigler of Montreal with $361,000. 
He was followed bv Fletcher Carscallen 
of Cleveland with $307,000, Paul Siegner, 
London, $287,000, and Nate Levine, Mon- 
treal, $280,000 


Indiana Caravan Speaker 


The first speaker of the program for 
the Indiana State Association’s annual 
Caravan Sales Congress has been an- 
nounced by Lawrence Leland, assistant 
director of agencies, American United 
Life, Indianapolis, caravan chairman. 
He will be Francis L.Merritt, vice presi- 
dent and agency vice president and 
agency director, Central Life Assurance, 
Des Moines. 

The Indiana Caravan, under the direc 
tion of Mr. Leland and with James Bet- 
tis, general agent, Berkshire Life, In- 
dianapolis, as assistant chairman, will 
meet next year in Evansville on March 
27, Indianapolis on March 28, and South 
Bend on March 29. This is the fourth 
year of the caravan, a regular State 
Association project. 


E. W. Coogan Promoted 


Emmons W. Coogan, assistant man- 
ager in the San Francisco agency of 
The Prudential, has been promoted to 
manager of the newly established San 
Jose agency. 

Becoming associated with Prudential 
as a special agent in the San Francisco 
agency in 1946, he was promoted to 
assistant manager of that agency in 


1948. 
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We Have 


John B. Northrop 


John B. Northrop, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, was admitted 
to the bar in 1926 and entered practice 





JOHN B. NORTHROP 


with Hughes, Rounds, Schurman & 
Dwight, senior member of the firm hav- 
ing been Charles Evans Hughes who 
later became Chief Justice of the United 
States and Secretary of State. 

Mr. Northrop joined Metropolitan in 


ith Us Today— 


1929 as an attorney in its law division. 
In 1933 he was assigned to the com- 
pany’s claim work and in 1937 was 
made manager of the claim division. 


Mr. Northrop was appointed to offi- 
cial ranking in 1944 as third vice presi- 
dent in charge of claims. The scale of 
this assignment is shown by the fact 
that last year the Metropolitan paid 
out in death claims and total and per- 
manent disability claims a total of some 
$300 million. 


A. H. Thiemann 


(Continued from Page 10) 


includes different advertising programs 
for national, business, alumni and farm 
magazines; insurance journals; and 
Canadian newspapers and magazines, as 
well as for the annual report, Group in- 
surance and Accident and Sickness in- 
surance. It does not prepare the sales 
material used by agents soliciting busi- 
ness among their prospects, as this is a 
function of the agency department. 

Mr. Thiemann is assisted in the de- 
partment by a staff of six public rela- 
tions specialists. He is also in charge ot 
the company library and archives. 

Born in Reedsburg, Wis., in 1904, Mr. 
Thiemann now lives in Riverside, Conn., 
with his wife and two children: Susan, a 
senior at Greenwich High School and 
Nicholas, a seventh-grader at Riverside 
School. 


Herbert L. Rhoades 


Herbert L. Rhoades has been the 
executive officer in charge of Metro- 
politan Life’s home office personnel 





HERBERT L. RHOADES 


since 1942. Through his experience with 
an organization currently numbering 
approximately 15,000 he has gained wide 
recognition as an authority on present- 
day personnel and industrial relations 
practices. 

A native of Iowa and born in a small 


village, Mr. Rhoades has been asso- 
ciated with the Metropolitan since 1919, 
and has been concerned with its per- 
sonnel division since 1924. He was made 
assistant to the personnel officer in 
1928 and appointed personnel officer in 


1942, In 1946 his title was broadened 
to third vice president and personnel 
officer. 


An outstanding feature of his admin- 
istration has been his encouragement of 
athletic, social and hobby organizations 
among the employes. He also has been 
markedly successful in fostering a learn- 
while - you- earn atmosphere’ through 
broadening the opportunities provided 
the employes for further education and 
preparation for better positions in the 
organization. 

Mr. Rhoades is chairman of the per- 
sonnel administration committee of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
and he holds membership in the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association and 
the N. Y. Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation. 


C. Manton Eddy 


C. Manton Eddy, born in Providence 
and graduated from Brown University, 
with A.B. degree in 1922, is vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Connecticut General 
and has executive direction of Group in- 
surance, Group pension and Group sales 
activities. He also has general executive 
duties including those of corporate sec- 
retary. Joining the company in 1922, he 
became assistant actuary in 1928, secre- 
tary of Group department in 1937 and 
vice president and secretary in 1944. 

For the past three years he has been 
chairman of Joint Group committee of 
LIAA and ALC. For the past two years 
he has been a member of Insurance 
Liaison Committee, working with the 
chairman of Workmen’s Compensation 
3oard in connection with New York 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Benefits Law and its admin- 
istration. For the past year he has been 
chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Committee which is operated as a sub- 
committee of the Joint War Problems 
Committee of LIAA and ALC. Also, 
Actuaries 


Disability 


he is a member of Society of 


C. MANTON EDDY 


Committee on Mortality and Morbidity 
and of National Association of Manu- 
facturers Committee on Employe Bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Eddy has seen the Connecticut 
General’s Group lines grow in 15 years 
from $4,000,000 premiums to $70,000,000 
and from $300,000,000 of Group life to 
more than $2 billion. 





Frederick H. Groel 

Frederick H. Groel, vice president of 
The Prudential of America, has had a 
distinguished career in public life as well 
as in life insurance. 

After leaving Newark public schools 
he was graduated from Princeton, class 
of ’21, and in 1924 from Harvard Law 
School. In the year of his graduation 
from Harvard Law he was admitted to 
the New Jersey vel and two years later 
became a member of the New Jersey 
legislature. He was leader of the Essex 
Assembly Delegation House in 1927 and 
in September of that year was appoint- 
ed Assistant Corporation Counsel of 


Newark. 


In 1940 Mr. Groel came to The Pru- 
dential as assistant secretary, being 
elected secretary in 1941 and vice presi- 


was a member of 
School of Law, Uni- 


dent in 1947. He 
the faculty of the 





S. Kendrick Guernsey 


(Continued from Page 8) 

as district Governor, a director, vice 
president and in 1947 was elected presi- 
dent and in 1950 served as chairman of 
board of trustees of Rotary Foundation. 
He was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Rollins College and 
has been decorated with the Cuban Or- 
der of Merit of Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes, the Brazilian Cruzeiro do Sul, the 
Dominican Republic Order of Cristobal 


Colon, and the French Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Guernsey has served as chairman 
of Florida Citizens Committee on Edu- 
cation, Florida vice chairman of the 
American Life Convention, and is now 
a director of the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a trustee of Wes- 
leyan College. He was one of the 


industry’s spokesmen appearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee last year 
on the Social Security Bill HR 6000. 
Currently, he is serving as one of the 
members of the all- industry committees 
concerned wth the income taxation of 
life insurance companies. 

His leisure hours are spent golfing 
and woodworking in his home work- 
shop. 





FREDERICK H. GROEL 


versity of Newark, now part of Rut- 
gers University; was general chairman 
of the 1944 United War and Community 
Chest Drive which raised $2,200,000 in 
the area of Newark and West Hudson. 
In the same year he was campaign chair- 


man of the Safety War Fund Drive 
conducted to raise money for Newark 
Safety Council activities. He is vice 
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RENEWABLE and CONVERTIBLE before 60th Birthday 
LOW NET COST — DIVIDENDS AT END OF Ist YEAR 
MINIMUM POLICY: $1,000.— 
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president of New Jersey Historical So- was graduated in 1941 with a J.D. de- 


ciety and a member of many philan- 
thropic and welfare organizations. 





Wendell K. Simpson 


Wendell K. Simpson, an assistant at- 
torney of American Life Convention, 
became associated with the convention 
in 1940 while attending Northwestern 
University Law School from which he 
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Spanning the Way 


Aaltimore Life Insurance Co.’s protection has bridged the 
“gap” for more than 600,000 holders of policies these past 70 
years. It has been a source of sincere satisfaction to us that so 
many families have thus been kept together ona solid foundation. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. office 





serving Scranton, Pa. and vicinity is 
located at the National Bank Building. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





gree. 

Mr. Simpson’s principal responsibili- 
ties are in field of legal research. He 
compiled the material for and edited 





Photo by Kochne 
WENDELL SIMPSON 


the Convention’s Valuation and Policy 
Form Manual, which it is planned to 
expand by the addition of insurance de- 
partment rulings, attorney generals’ 
opinions and Departmental practices in 
connection with the filing and approval 
of policy forms. He is also responsible 
for editing the Insurance Law Digests 
service, a five-volume work setting forth 
summaries of state and Federal laws 
specifically affecting life companies, 

Two years after joining ALC Mr. 
Simpson enlisted in the Army, serving 
in the signal corps at several camps and 
Stations until transferred to the Office 
of Strategic Services in Washington in 
September, 1945. During the latter tour 
of duty, he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the signal corps. Since re- 
turning to ALC in March, 1946, he has 
held a commission in the military intelli- 
gence reserve. 

Born in Spokane, Wash., Mr. Simpson 
was —— in Indiana. In 1937 he re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, after holding a 
Rector Scholarship for four years. Cam- 
pus activities included basketball and 
membership in the university choir and 
symphony orchestra. He also studied at 
George Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. 

His wife was Barbara Jean Stine of 
Haverhill, Mass. Their two children are 
Karen, 5, and Stewart, 2. They live in 
Melrose Park, Ill., where Mr. Simpson 
is a trustee of the public library. He is 
also a member of the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, 
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by having clients finance their 
Life Insurance Premiums through 


THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN 





/ 
Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, és available in quantities 
to underwriters in the Metropolitan area for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 
57 William Street Telephone HAnover 2-6000 New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We Have With Us Today 


H. Hugh McConnell 


H. Hugh McConnell, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, with broad re- 
sponsibilities in the supervision of the 
company’s investment in securities, was 





H. HUGH McCONNELL 


educated at Yale University, and re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. in industrial 
engineering from Yale’s Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. 

His early business career was in in- 
vestment banking and brokerage, and 
for a time he was engaged in super- 
vision of investments for a fire and 
casualty insurance fleet, headed by the 
Commercial Union. Later he was asso- 
ciated, principally in the industrial engi- 
neering aspects of manutacturing, with 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


He joined Metropolitan in September, 
1945, as an investment analyst, was 
made a member of the company’s ad- 
ministrative personnel in January, 1946, 
and was appointed an officer of the 
company with title of assistant vice 
president in December, 1948. His ad- 
vancement to third vice president came 
in December, 1950. 


Vincent F. Lechner 


Vincent F. Lechner joined Mutual Life 
of New York in 1915 as a messenger. 
Five years later he became a bookkeeper 
in the company’s accounting department 





VINCENT F. LECHNER 


and held various positions in this de- 
partment until 1940 when he became 
associated with the treasurer’s depart- 
ment. He was advanced to assistant 
treasurer in 1941, associate treasurer in 
1942, and assistant comptroller in i%44. 
He has been associate comptroller for 
the company since December 1, 1946. 
Mr. Lechner is a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute, a former instructor in 
accounting for Insurance Society of New 
York, and is a past president of the 
Mutual Life Association, employe social 
and athletic group. He is also a member 
of the Academy of Political Science. 





Karl Maier, Jr. 


Karl Maier, Jr., manager of residence 
loans, Northwestern Mutual Life, is a 
native of Milwaukee and a graduate of 
University of Wisconsin. Before joining 
Northwestern Mutual in November, 
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The Oldest Chartered 
Life Insurance Company 
in the World 





AN ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP 


No institution which has been in business for 235 years can 
feel its duty done just because it has prospered. The Fund’s 
wealth consists chiefly in the innumerable friendships it has 


made and continues to make among clergymen and other in- 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


An Interdenominational Organization Providing 
Life Insurance for All Protestant Ministers 


Alexander Mackie, President 


Home Office: 1805 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Founded 1717 
Chartered by 
the Penns in 1759 





— Medical Director. 


Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Experienced Medical Director Wanted 


One of our clients—a large, progressive mid-western Life Insur- 
ance Company—has an exceptional opportunity open for an 


eadquarters is in a community where home life is ideal (not 
Chicago area). Working conditions are considerably above aver- 
age, and environment and fellow workers are inspirational. A 
very happy situation can be assured a capable man, with com- 
pensation that will be entirely satisfying. If you are now serving 
as an assistant, this opening might be just the opportunity for 
you. Our people know of this advertisement. 
Write us in confidence, giving complete information and a 
photograph or snapshot of yourself. Your communication will 
be turned over to our client unopened. Address: Insurance 


Department, M. GLEN MILLER, Advertising, 8 South Michigan 








1932, he was in the investment field, 
principally with First Wisconsin Co. of 
Milwaukee. He was appointed to his 
present post in May, 1936, and has been 
in charge of Northwestern Mutual’s 
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KARL MAIER, JR. 





residence loan account since the com- 
pany entered that field in 1935, 

Mr. Maier is vice chairman of the 
Board of Public Land Commissioners 
of the City of Milwaukee. He is secre- 
tary of the Citizens Governmental Re- 
search Bureau, a trustee of the YWCA, 


and a member at large of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He is married and 
has two children. 


John T. Bryden 





JOHN T. BRYDEN 


When John T. Bryden was appointed 
general manager of North American 
Life of Toronto in 1950 he had been 21 
years with that company. He entered its 











Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





WARNING! 


Watch out for this man! Habitual producer of quality business. 
Often seen in company of better type buyers. Is capable of 
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investment department following his 
graduation from University of Toronto. 
In 1934 he was appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the company; in 1944 was made 
executive assistant; in 1947, assistant 
general manager. His keen _ interest 
in world affairs, in the realm of finance 
and ecomomics, and his high reputation 
as an economist, have resulted in his 
services being sought on many com- 
mittees in life insurance and _ financial 
associations, both in Canada and the 
United States. 

Mr. Bryden is president of Citizens 
Research Institute of Canada, a member 
of the Ontario Regional Committee of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
and a member of Victoria University’s 
3oard of Regents. Also, he is second 
vice president, Dominion Mortgage and 
Investment Association, and chairman of 
the Institutional Advertising Committee 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. 


Henry Moir Cathles 


Henry Moir Cathles lives in New 
Canaan, Conn., a suburb of New York 
City, with his wife, the former Betty 


Silverhorne, and their daughters Beverly 





Bachrach 
HENRY MOIR CATHLES 


and Sheridan. He is secretary of North 
American Reassurance Co., having been 
elected to that office in 1946. His career 
with North American Re. began early in 
1940 following his graduation from 
Princeton University. He became assist- 
ant secretary in 1943 and assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer in 1944. 

Born in Texas, he was six when his 
father, Lawrence M. Cathles, moved the 
family to the New York suburbs. Be- 
fore attending Princeton where he was 
a member of the University Cottage 
Club he attended Scarsdale, N. Y., pub- 
lic schools, Repton School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., and Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn. 


Charles A. Siegfried 


Charles A. Siegfried, associate actu- 
ary, Metropolitan Life, in recent years 
has been concerned primarily with as- 
signments related to the actuarial as- 
pects of Group insurance and retirement 
income plans for industry. As a result 
of this work, he has gained substantial 
recognition as an authority in the field 
of pensions and social insurance. 

Mr. Siegfried, associated with Metro- 
politan since 1930, has been an officer 
of the company since 1942. He got a 
head start on his career by working 
in the Metropolitan’s actuarial division 
during the summer vacations of his two 
final years at Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

Mr. Siegtried came 
as an actuarial clerk, embarked at once 
upon his study of the actuarial sciences, 
and in 1936 qualified by examination for 
Fellowship in the Actuarial Society of 


with the company 








CHARLES A. SIEGFRIED 


Institute of 
the Society 


America and the American 
Actuaries, now merged as 
of Actuaries. 


He was appointed an officer of the 
company with the title of assistant 
actuary in 1942, and his further ad- 


vancement to associate actuary came on 
January 1, 1951. 


Richard F. Mooney 


Richard F. Mooney, assistant counsel 
of Northwestern Mutual, specializes in 
the legal aspects of security investments 
for the company. Born in Milwaukee, 
he received his LL.B. degree from Mar- 


quette University in 1934. He became 
associated with the law firm of Miller, 
Mack and Fairchild, specializing in cor- 


porate practice, including financial and 


insurance matters. He joined North- 
western Mutual in 1945. 

Mr. Mooney is a member of the board 
of trustees of the village of Fox Point, 


a Milwaukee suburb where he lives, and 





RICHARD F. MOONEY 


county Com- 
chairman of 
institutions. 


Milwaukee 


is active in the Milwaukee ( 
munity Fund, serving as 
its budget committee for 
He is also a director of the 


branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. He is married and has four chil- 
dren. 


Warren E. Collins 


Warren Eugene Collins, recently 
elected Eastern. vice president of 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, is a graduate 
of Fordham University and St. John’s 
University School of Law and was ad- 
mitted to New York State bar in 1936. 

Immediately after leaving college in 
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WARREN E. COLLINS 


1924 he 


as an 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
and inspector in 
Greater New York. In 1931 he was made 
manager of the New York office and in 
1940 became district manager for metro- 
politan area. In 1944 he became Eastern 
supervisor. His election as Eastern vice 
president was last Fall 

A resident of Garden City, 
land, Mr. Collins belongs to the Cherry 
Valley Country Club and the Garden 
City Casino, tennis club; and the Drug 
& Chemical Club of New York. Mr 
and Mrs. Collins have two children; a 
daughter, 16, and a son, 9. 


William A. Poissant 
William A. 
of actuarial service, Veterans 
tration, was born in northern New 
York, and at Williams College, which 
he entered in 1922, he was elected to 


joined 
investigator 


Long Is- 


assistant director 
Adminis- 


Poissant, 





POISSANT 


WILLIAM A. 


Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. Fol- 
lowing graduation he joined actuarial 
department of the Travelers and while 
there completed the Fellowship examina- 
tions of American Institute of Actuaries 
and Actuarial Society of America and 
Associateship examinations of Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 


In 1942 he entered the Navy and was 
assigned as insurance officer-in-charge 
at Sampson Naval Training Base. He 
was released from active duty in 1946 
with rank of lieutenant commander. 
After leaving the Navy he joined ac 
tuarial service of Veterans Administra- 
tion. A year ago he presented a paper 
before the Society of Actuaries, “Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance: Its Ad- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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George Gove Retires December 31 


Third Vice President and Manager of Metropolitan 


George Gove, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, in charge of its hous- 
ing projects since 1938, is retiring De- 
cember 31 and when the average New 
Yorker sees the headline on the daily 
paper announcement he will skip to 
something else. Millions of New York- 
ers who know Joe DiMaggio’s batting 
average or whether Bandleader Artie 
Shaw is marrying his seventh or eighth 
bride will have this reaction to Gove’s 
retirement, “Never heard of the guy.” 
But, that New York City has a lot to 
be grateful for because of Gove will 
be the opinion of the Governor of the 
state, the mayor of New York, the park 
commissioner, the police, the judges, the 
contractors, the builders, the realty peo- 
ple, the newspapers, the social welfare 
workers and the presidents of the city’s 
social betterment associations. In their 
opinion, the Metropolitan Life’s housing 
chief is a great citizen. 

Mr. Gove joined Metropolitan Life at 
the time the company was planning its 
great pioneer project in the Bronx, New 
York City, which took the name of 
Parkchester, and he was given the po- 
sition of manager of housing projects. 
In August, 1944, he was elected third 
vice president. Since large-scale housing 
was comparatively new as an expression 
of American thought when Mr. Gove 
took the post it has been part of his 
task to weigh and to test new proce- 
dures. Before joining Metropolitan Life 
he had already achieved a reputation 
of considerable stature throughout New 
York State in this field. 

Investment of $350,000,000 Represented 


As manager of the Metropolitan’s 
housing developments George Gove has 
seen the company make completion of 
projects providing modern apartment 
homes for more than 36,000 families, 
representing 125,000 persons, and the in- 
vestment of the company in those proj- 
ects has grown from $5,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000. The first of this type of build- 
ing by Metropolitan was in Long Island 
City and those structures of five-story 


apartment houses, 54 in number, were 
built before he joined the company. 
Since he became manager of housing 


addition to 
projects: 


activities the company, in 
Parkchester has built these 
Parkfairfax, Alexandria, Va.; Parkla- 
brea, Los Angeles; Parkmerced, San 
Francisco; Stuyvesant Town and Peter 
Cooper Village, both below Twenty- 
third Street, New York, and Riverton 
in Harlem. 

Mr. Gove’s closest associate at Metro- 
politan Life has been Frederick H. 
Ecker, now honorary chairman of the 
company and under whose immediate 
direction Mr. Gove has served. As far 
back as the time when he was treasurer 
of the company Mr. Ecker realized the 
need for healthful, pleasant homes for 
people of moderate means, which hous- 
ing could be profitably undertaken by 
the company and at the same time meet 
what he and others in the company 
regarded as a great social obligation of 
the company. 

F. H. Ecker’s Comments on 
George Gove 

In discussing Mr. Gove this 
with The Eastern Underwriter, 
Ecker said: 

“Since George Gove came to this com- 
pany in assuming duties of large social 
and civic-minded significance, a position 


week 


Mr. 


Life Housing Had Important Role, in All Big 


Scale Residential Projects 


also requiring top executive and admin- 
istrative ability in building up company 
organization and in development of per- 
sonnel, the Metropolitan has been grati- 





GEORGE GOVE 


fied by his performance. Coupled with 
a capacity for wise planning and ability 
to engender loyalty on the part of his 
associates he invariably gives a fine per- 
formance in any work he undertakes 
and he has never dodged responsibility. 
No man could be more successful in his 
position than he has been, a fact recog- 
nized outside of the Metropolitan as 
well as within our ranks. To his work 
he has devoted an understanding mind 
able to deal satisfactorily with problems 
that needed visualization not only in 
respect to current conditions but to 
those as well which might arise in the 
future. All of his thinking has been 
characterized by breadth of view. Al- 
ways, he has impressed me as possessing 
a sound mind; as being a choice spirit.” 


Once Assistant to Cabinet Officer 


Mr. Gove spent his boyhood in Mil- 
waukee where he was born. He was 
graduated from University of Wiscon- 
sin and then engaged in post graduate 
studies at Stanford University. Return- 
ing to Milwaukee he entered daily news- 
paper work, most of that time being a 
police reporter which in a city of Mil- 
waukee’s size also means that there are 
plenty of general assignments on other 
During his work he met 


news stories. 
and became favorably known to mem- 
bers of the business community which 


resulted in his being appointed assistant 
secretary of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association in Milwaukee and 
aiding in the organization of the Wis- 
consin Manufacturers Association of 
which he became its first secretary. 
When Walter L. Fisher became Sec- 
retary of the Interior he appointed Mr. 
Gove his assistant and they traveled ex- 
tensively together. One trip was to 
Alaska, the party skirting the Aleutian 
Islands on the trip northward. Secre- 


tary Fisher took over his duties in the 
Taft cabinet at a dramatic period as it 
followed the nationwide controversy be- 


tween Secretary Ballinger, his prede- 
cessor, and Clifford Pinchot who was 
Governor of Pennsylvania, the main dif- 
ferences of opinion having arisen over 
forestry and other conservation. It was 
this controversy that resulted in the 
final break between Teddy Roosevelt 
and Taft. 

When Mr. Gove was in Milwaukee 
his various contacts with industrial man- 
agement had drawn his mind to the 
problem of housing and he continued to 
be interested in the possibilities offered 
by that field. 


First Work Was on Parkchester 


In 1917 he organized the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Housing Corporation and during 
the first World War he was consultant 
to the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion. In 1923 when Alfred E. Smith was 
Governor of New York, Mr. Gove be- 
came director of the New York State 
Commission on Housing and Regional 
Planning which drafted the State Hous- 
ing Law. For twelve years he was ex- 
ecutive director of the State Board of 
Housing and he also served as president 
of the National Association of Housing 
Officials. 

Early in 1938 New York State passed 


an amendment to the insurance code 
which gave life insurance companies 
more opportunity to invest in housing 


on a broad scale. Haley Fiske and other 
company executives were greatly inter- 
ested. Frederick H. Ecker had long 
realized the tremendous need for hous- 
ing accommodations of the middle class 
group. The new legislature furnished 
opportunity for Metropolitan Life to 
carry out some of its hopes along that 
line. For five years the company had 
been looking for sites and finally selected 
a large sparsely settled area in the 
heart of the highly developed residen- 
tial area of the Bronx. The whole proj- 
ect, which was called Parkchester, was 
turned over to a board of design under 
chairmanship of Richmond H. Shreve, 
who designed several government hous- 
ing projects and Empire State Building. 
Other experts include Gilmore  D. 
Clarke, landscape architect, engineer and 
town planner; Irwin Clavan, who acted 
as production manager Henry C. 
Meyer, Jr., consulting engineer and ex- 
pert on heating, plumbing and lighting; 


Andrew Eken, the builder who had 
worked with Shreve on the Empire 
State; Robert Dowling, one of the com- 


pany’s real estate consultants. 


1,700 Persons in Housing Division 

George Gove, with his reputation of 
knowing as much about large scale 
housing as any one in the nation, was 
engaged by the Metropolitan to act as 
its representative on this board of ex- 
perts and to manage the Parkchester 
project. 

Since that time the housing division’s 
personnel has been built up until now 
it numbers 1,700 persons throughout the 
country. In each instance the company’s 
decision to build has been based upon 
desire for permanent investment that 
would possess public value. Construc- 
tion furnished many jobs for men in 
the building trades and manufacturing. 
It gave to thousands of average Ameri- 
can families the opportunity of living 
virtually in suburban environment close 
to business centers. It functioned effec- 
tively during the war providing homes 


for defense workers as well a for mem- 
bers of the armed forces. * 

The communities completed in the 
Borough of Manhattan have obliterated 
ancient, run-down city districts by the 
demolition of hundreds of tenements 
and other outmoded structures. They 
have proven an effective instrument in 
the national attack on housing shortage 
and are providing modern homes for 
thousands of war veterans who need 
them. They have restored the residen- 
tial values which lie in land close to 
midtown and have helped to check resi- 
dential trend from a central borough of 
the city to the suburbs. 

Metropolitan’s Principal Housing 
Projects 

Parkchester, erected on 130 acres in 
the Bronx, contains 51 apartment build- 
ings from seven to 13 stories high. It 


has a modern motion picture theater, 
public library, post office and a shop- 
ping district. It was completed before 
the United States entered the war in 
1941 and has a population of about 
40,000. 

The company decided to build Park- 


fairfax in Alexandria, Va., because of 
on desperate need for housing accom- 
modations during the war, and was en- 
couraged by the government. This com- 
munity occupies 200 acres and attracted 
wide attention by its informal design. 
It has 1,684 apartments and an occu- 
pancy of less than 10 families to the 
acre. 

Parklabrea in Los Angeles originally 
covered 173 acres in that city, had 
1,316 apartments built when war needs 
curtailed construction. Building began 
again in the spring of 1948 when more 
apartments were erected. Some build- 
ings are 13 stories high. New buildings 
added nearly 3,000 apartments. 

Parkmerced was a community of two- 
story apartment buildings occupying 200 
acres in San Francisco. Since then 
there has been new construction, includ- 
ing some buildings 13 stories high. 

Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper 
Village were built in depressed areas 
below Twenty-third Street in New York 
City. Stuyvesant Town has 35 apart- 
ment buildings 12 and 13 stories high, 
surrounded by lawns, trees and recrea- 
tional sections for 24,000 persons. Peter 
Cooper Village consists of 21 buildings 
15 stories tall, accommodates about 
7,000 persons. 

In Harlem, Riverton was built in 1946 
on a site of six blocks, old buildings of 
a shabby, industrial type being demol- 
ished. It has seven buildings 13 stories 
tall and accommodates 3,500 persons. 

Has Traveled Widely 

Mr. Gove has been a keen student of 
European housing and has visited many 
European cities in observing residential 
improvements. Of all European_ cities 
he has been most impressed by Prague 
and how people live there. Reader of 
a wide range of literature he also likes 
symphony orchestra music and is fre- 
quently observed at the theatre. Mr. 
Gove manages to visit at least once a 
year the different locales throughout the 
country where there are Metropolitan 
Life housing projects and recently he 
returned from California, his traveling 
companion for the occasion being Fred- 
erick H. Ecker. Mr. and Mrs. Gove 
usually spend part of the summer in 
Connecticut. 
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is the place to 


save 


As little as $1 opens an East 
River Savings Account. And 
you can save a little or save 
a lot; build up your account 
dollar by dollar or speed it 
on its way to $10,000—just 
as you decide, just as your 
budget allows. 

You may have an Individ- 
ual Savings Account—an ac- 
count in-trust-for someone 
else—or a joint account. 

Your account may be 
opened at any one of our 5 
Manhattan offices. And you 
can Save by Mail. 


Why not get started today! 


TO SAVE BY MAIL 
Phone COrtlandt 7-4200, 
Ext 73. We'll be glad 
to mail the forms 
to you. 
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Experience In Community Philanthrophy 


E. A. Roberts, President, Fidelity Mutual, Was Head of St. Paul 


and Philadelphia Community Chest Campaigns; 


President of United Defense Fund 


For some years E. A. Roberts, presi- 
dent of Fidelity Mutual Life and presi- 
dent of the United Defense Fund, has 
been an active national figure in the 
field of community philanthropy. 

It all began when he came to St. Paul to 
be general counsel of Minnesota Mutual 
and after he had been asked by the com- 
pany to head a team of Community Chest 
individual workers in an area. This was 
a gift of his time by the company which 
had assumed certain responsibilities in 
the fund raising campaign. These activi- 
ties of Mr. Roberts grew and he was 
soon graduated from a team to the head 
of a division. There he was so suc- 
cessful that he wound up as chairman 
of the St. Paul Community Chest cam- 
paign. That particular assignment end- 
ing, he started all over again as a 
solicitor working for funds. That led 
to his eventually being elected egg 
dent of Community Chest of St. Paul, 
position he held unti] he went to P hila- 





delphia to assume the position as presi- 3 Aaa eve 
dent of Fidelity Mutual Life. E. A. ROBERTS 
Was Chairman Philadelphia being a couple of years ago. 
Community Chest The United Defense Fund 
Mr. Roberts had not been in the city \ great grass- roots movement arose 


long before word of his reputation as a_ to federate all related defense appeals 
money-raiser for worthy causes spread in the same way that National War 
and this resulted in his taking on some Fund handled such matters in World 
fund raising chores for the Community War Il. The initative came from the 
Chest there, winding up as campaign cities themselves as they wished to 
chairman in 1947 for the Philadelphia participate in one package which would 
area of the Community Chest. include the USO, community defense 

Because he was known as a Mid-west- services and Korean relief. The out- 
erner with an Eastern address and a_ growth of this was the organization of 
successful life insurance company top the United Defense Fund which is now 


executive he gravitated into the presi- participating in its first campaign in the 
dency of the National Community Chest Community Chests of the country. 
and Council which maintains its head- “Every major American city has ac- 


quarters in New York City. Then he cepted its quota and is meeting with 
was invited to represent the Fidelity wholehearted response from their citi- 


Mutual on the board and on the execu- zens, especially business and labor rep- 
tive committee of the National War resentatives who are restive about 
Fund, which he found a most stimulat- multiplicity, of appeals they encounter 
ing experience. Mr. Roberts, who was _ in course of the year, * said Mr. Roberts. 
succeeded in that post by Edward L. The United Defense Fund budget, ex- 
Ryerson, Chicago executive of Inland clusive of New York City, is in excess 
Steel, then became active in local Phila- of $16,000,000, about 80% of which is for 


delphia philanthropy. He was made a USO and its component agencies. It is 
director and officer of the Community a remarkable achievement that this new 
Chest of Philadelphia and a director national agency could be brought into 
of the United Fund which came into’ being and to have found such wide 
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acceptance in the short space of one 
year. 


Comments on Individual Responsibilities 


Discussing this project Mr. Roberts 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“My activity has been of two kinds: 
one in the spring and summer to per- 
suade the American communities to ac- 
cept their share of the over-all respon- 
sibility, and the other to help with ve 
campaign currently running in most U.S 
municipalities. Insurance is a thrilling 
business and we are justifiably proud of 
the millions of policyholders and billions 
of coverage in force. While all of us 
are deeply impressed by such totals, they 
leave me cold except when I think of 
them in terms of the boy able to attend 
college, the home which has been built, 
the frail old couple enjoying some meas- 
ure of security in their declining years. 
When my thoughts are along those 
lines, then life insurance indeed Rewasas 
alive. Similarly, while the total budget 
of United Defense Fund is a respectable 
figure I do feel that the dollar total 
is most significant when interpreted as a 
medium for tt ng a boy in service hav- 
ing a happier time because of what 
USO can aa does do for him and the 
tens of thousands of others benefited. 

“I feel convinced that the only work 
for which a man is truly compensated is 
that which he thinks he is doing ‘for 
free.’ I believe that the average person 
with fair education and reasonably good 
health can make a living, but his real 
satisfaction must come from the part he 
takes in the help he can give the other 
fellow.” 
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oo Seven completely new plans 
|e Non-Aggregate 
e Renewable to 65 
e House confinement never required 
Non-medical privilege 
¢ Two broad occupational classes 
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Public Must Be Kept 
Informed on Business 


AUDIENCES CONSTANTLY CHANGE 








F. W. Hubbell, Institute Chairman, Sees 
Growing Public Support and Under- 
standing of Business 


The life insurance business, along with 
has made 
past decade 
public in- 


businesses, 
during the 
keeping the 
job is far from com- 
pleted, Frederick W. Hubbell, chairman 
of the board, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and president, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, stated at the Institute meeting 
in New York. “Our people, adult and 
adolescent, both today’s and tomorrow’s 
thought leaders, know much more about 
business as a whole and about specific 


other American 
great progress 
in the field of 
formed, but the 


businesses than swas true only a few 
years ago,” he said. 

“This, I am sure, is one of the most 
salutory trends of the days,” Mr. Hub- 
bell said. “It has been a most timely 
turn of events in view of world-wide 
conditions. More than ever before in our 
history, it is important that our people 


be well based in facts about business, 
if they are to give a positive demonstra- 
tion to the world of the values of dem- 
ocracy. 

Contribution to Progress 


“Business has made for itself a domi- 
nant role in our scheme of things— 
from it stems our unusually high stand- 
ard of living; from it must come the 
leadership which will hold the lines 
against destructive ideologies. But that 


contribution to continued progress and 
better living and that leadership in so- 
cial and economic realms can only be 
fully effective with public support and 
cooperation—which in turn, can be forth- 
coming only if the public is a partner 
in understanding. For our united wel- 
fare, therefore the public must know 
the facts and must be kept informed on 
a continuing basis.” 

Referring specifically to life insurance, 
Mr. Hubbell declared, “we have much 
yet to do. We must repeat and repeat 
our fact, ‘old shoe’ as they may seem 
to us, for we have a constantly changing 
audience and ideas register only by repe- 


tition. Above all we must remember. for 
instance, that e: ach vear more than three 
million new young men and women move 
into full citizenship—every three vears 
there are some ten million new mem- 
bers of our audience, men and women 
who won't sage our story unless we 
keep on telling it.” 


Institute Senin Up 
Disaster Payments Plan 


A system of reporting on benefit pay- 
ments to families of persons involved 
in disaster is being set up by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, in cooperation 
with the International Claim Associa- 
tion. Letters were sent this week to all 
member companies of the latter associa- 
tion and to additional life companies, re- 
questing some initial data concerning 
benefit payments made in connection 
with recent railroad disasters and ask- 
ing for their readiness and cooperation 
in the event of future disasters. 

With the 


frequent calls 


objective of meeting the 
for information concern- 


ing the extent of personal protection 
against such catastrophes, it is hoped 
that immediate reports will be made in 


future disasters, so that the Institute 
may make a round-up story available 
showing the role of life insurance as a 
social force in keeping families together 
where tragedy has struck. 


Daniels Tells Broad Scope 
Of Institute Operations 


While the Institute of Life Insurance 
is a highly organized and departmental- 
ized organization, its public relations 
work, by very nature, cuts across depart- 
ment lines and makes a unified opera- 
tion, Arthur C. Daniels, Institute execu- 
tive assistant, said speaking before the 
annual meeting at the Waldorf - Astoria 
this week. 

“A sizeable investment is being made 
each year by life insurance companies, 
through the Institute, in the building 
with the public an understanding of the 
life insurance business and an apprecia- 
tion of the social and economic contribu- 


tions that life insurance makes to the 
nation,” Mr. Daniels said. 
3ecause the Institute activities relate 


to many different publics and the result- 
ing panorama is not easy to see, he 


Discusses Taft-Hartley Law 
Moore, Jr... Home Bene- 
Va., speaking be- 


Richmond 
ficial Life, Richmond, 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, discussed how the Taft-Hartley 
law affects life insurance companies. 
Among other things he pointed out the 
conflict between the constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of speech and the limi- 
tations imposed on employers by the la- 
bor law. 





reviewed the past year’s work on the 
basis on publics reached. “The Institute 
serves as a central source of informa- 
tion,” he said. “Perhaps the major part 
of our staff work consists of stimulating 
the interests of the public for informa- 
tion and then supplying the answers.” 
The work of each department at the In- 
stitute was then described by Mr. 


Daniels. 














YOU IN °'52 


HE holiday season approaches and another 
year slowly grinds to a close. It’s been a 
fabulous year—rich with all the excitement and 


confusion that Life can bring. 


How has it been for you? Have you accom- 
plished what you intended at the beginning of 


the year? Now is the time for reflection. 


The Union Labor Life can look back to an- 
other year of unusual growth and expansion. It 
has a unique position in the life insurance mar- 


ket that bears attention. 


As the new year approaches, you may be won- 
dering about your lot for 1952. The Union Labor 


Life will cheerily welcome your New Year’s call. 
— 


the UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street 
TRafalgar 9-2800 


New York 21, N. Y. 




















Life Insurance Makes 
Social Contributions 


BROAD AREAS OF INFLUENCE 





Holgar Johnson, President of Institute 
of Life Insurance, Points to Effects 
of Benefit Payments 





The changed social environment of 
our nation requires all business to give 
greater emphasis to its social contribu- 
tions to the nation and the people, Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of Institute of 
Life Insurance, said addressing the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute at the Wal- 
dorf - Astoria this week. 

“Business must present the story of its 
economic position by facts, rather than 
let others make their own interpreta- 
tions and deductions,” Mr. Johnson said. 

3ut the economic relationships are a 
means to the end and not the end it- 
self. The end product is the contribu- 
tion we make to the social fabric of the 
nation. In this sphere of social con- 
tributions there is a lack of substanti- 
ating statistical evidence,” he added, “but 
the story should be told as completely as 
possible. 

Would Make More Use of Claims 

“Basically, life insurance is a social 
institution and its major contribution is 
in the area of what it does for peo- 
ple,’ Mr. Johnson continued, urging that 
the individual life insurance companies 
seek the means of gathering more and 
more facts in this area. He specifically 
suggested research concerning the en- 
during effects of benefit payments, tak- 
ing groups of claims paid some years 
ago and tracing the current case histo- 
ries to show what resulted. 

“Let’s remember that people are more 
interested in people and what happens 
to them and their social improvement 
than they are in the impersonal eco- 
nomic facts as important as they must 
be to the sound operation of the busi- 
ness,” he said, urging that more data 
be presented in terms of people rather 
than dollars. 

Discussing the areas of social improve- 
ment, Mr. Johnson said that Social 
Security cannot be overlooked, but it 
should be classified apart from insurance 
set up individually by American fami- 
lies. “Life insurance as we know it 
results from individual initiative and 
personal desire to care for their own,’ 
he said, “whereas Social Security is 
based on what is socially desirable as a 
protection for the community and is 
intended to be based on what is sub- 
sistence for the mass of the people. 
These are not necessarily competitive, 
but rather two different things support- 
ing each other.” 

Among the social contributions of life 


insurance reviewed by Mr. Johnson 
were: 
Enhancement of the basic concept 


of providing for families as long as they 
live, rather than merely provide for self 
as long as one lives. 

Carrying family protection through life 
insurance down into lower income 
groups, 

Aid in minimizing family dependency. 

Assistance in the curbing of crime 
through reducing poverty, the great base 
cause of much crime. 

Contribution to education through 
making it possible for more young men 
and women to remain in school. 

Health-building, through the stimulus 
to individual betterment of health and 
the impetus to improved public health 
facilities. 

Development of greater 
thrift. 

Stimulus to the philosophy of caring 
for our own families rather than to de- 
pend on outside agencies, such as the 
state. 


interest in 





Are You on the Right Track? 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President .- 
of the Combined Group 








Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
You Will Be....1f You Represent — 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
120 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue Dallas 4, Tex. 
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A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION 


It occurs to us, as we celebrate our 50th year, that we owe a 


debt of gratitude to many people. 


e To those who transplanted the life insurance idea to 
America and thus laid the foundation for the greatest institution 


for financial security the world has ever known. 


e To the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, first life insurance 
company in America, and those other early companies ‘which 


pioneered in this great business. 
e To Elizur Wright, father of sound State supervision. 


e To the field forces who took the story of life insurance to 


the people and made the real sale. 


To them all, for making it possible for us to be 50 years old 
this year, and to have added our modest efforts to the service 


of Life Insurance in America, we bow in gratitude. 


She. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co, Iz 


See tDe NT 


NASHVIL "LE Ou TENNESSEE 
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Josephs General Chairman 
Greater N.Y. Fund Campaign - 





DEVEREUX C. 


JOSEPHS 


Devereux C. president of New 


York Life, 


chairman of 


Josephs, 
appointed general 
York Fund’s 


campaign 


has been 
Greater New 
1952 campaign. This city-wide 
aims to raise business and industry’s 
share of the $45,000,000 estimated 


contribution 


as next 


minimum voluntary 


year's 

to help maintain the vital health and 
welfare services which the Fund’s net- 
work of 423 participating agencies sup- 


plies to those who work and live in New 
rom. 

“TI tl und offers corporations the op- 
aetna to make a one-package gift 
once a year to help support these volun- 
tary services,” said Mr. Josephs. “It is, 
co dy imperative that — publicly - 
owned corporations, as principal bene- 
ficiaries of the industrial well being 
engendered in the city by the Fund’s 
eamenanes services, respond generously 
to this unified appeal and give their full 
share of the total need.” 

Active in the past 
executive capacities with the 


years in 
Greater 


three 


New York Fund Mr. Josephs has served 
as Manhattan chairman, as chairman of 
the life insurance companies division, 


and has been a member of the special 
gifts committee, npr of directors i 
members council of the Fund. He is also 
a trustee of Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. In addition to being president 
of New York Life Mr. Josephs is) a 
director of J. P. Morgan and Co., Inc., 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
and American Smelting and Refining Co. 


Dicsmepiclions bike Holds 


Field Training Conference 
all Metro- 


politan Life field training personnel was 


A week long conference of 


conducted in Cincinnati recently under 
the direction of Karl H. Kreder, third 
vice president, in charge of the com- 


pany’ s training program 

Approximately 125 representatives of 
the field training division were present 
from all territories throughout the 
United States and Canada. Also present 
were 25 home office and field supervisors 
from the territorial sections in the home 
office 

The company’s training activities were 
reviewed and a preview conducted of 
training plans and projects for 1952. 
These included projected new clinic 
courses for managers in recruiting and 
selection, a new correspondence course 
for fieldmen and a course for newly- 
appointed managers. Numerous revisions 
in other courses also were reviewed. 

This was the second all-company con- 
ference for field training personnel. The 
first was held in Cincinnati a year ago. 


Connecticut General 
Reduces Many Rates 


MOSTLY AFFECT OLDER LIVES 


Provides for First Time Larger Benefits 
to Them Than to Younger 
Ages 
Offering what he cs calls the first time 


in history of life insurance rate-making 


a relatively greater reduction in pre- 
mium costs to older persons than to 
those of younger ages Frazar B. Wilde, 


Connecticut General Life, an- 
for a broad range 
The 


year will 


president, 
nounces lower rates 


of policy contracts. reductions in 


premiums every range up to 
7% of the previous schedule, he said. 

“Our rate directly re- 
flects the continuing improvement in the 
general health of the nation, which has 
been most notable, in recent years, 
among persons in the middle and older 
age groups,” Mr. Wilde continued. “The 
reductions are unique in the history of 
life insurance rate-making because they 
provide for the first time relatively 
larger benefits to older persons than to 
the younger groups. 

“They also are important to our 
over-all economy, because they come at 
a time when the American public is 
faced with rising prices at almost every 
turn and sees little hope of relief from 
this mounting burden of ds 


new structure 


costs. 


Improved Life Expectancy for 
Older Group 


Pointing out that a change of as little 
as one-half of 1% in the interest rate 
can affect the cost of insurance on many 
premiums by as much as 10%, Mr. Wilde 
continued: 

“Every policyholder has a tremendous 
stake in fair and equitable interest rates 
throughout our economy. Twenty-five 
years ago we were able to earn more 
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Family Hospital 
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Participating Life Insurance 


All Forms of Group Insurance 


JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


LoYAL Protective LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


15, MASSACHUSETTS 








than 5% on our investments. Today the 
figure is close to 3%. Were it not for 
the significant improvement in the life 
expectancy of the American people, and 
particularly of those in the older age 
group, premiums would have had to be 
raised as much as 40%. 

“Through our regular procedure of 
continually studying statistics of our 
own policyholders and reviewing other 
modern mortality tables, we have con- 
firmed in our latest mortality table a 
trend which supports our decision.” 


Comparison Under Two Popular Plans 


Illustrative of these savings to the 
public is a comparison of the new and 
old guaranteed cost annual premiums 
for 10,000 insurance under two popular 
plans. 


Ordinary Life 20 Payment Life 
Yd N 


Age at Issue Old New Ol¢ New 
25 165.60 157.90 284.00 271.30 
35 222.40 216.50 341.50 333.90 
45 323.50 309.80 432.00 416.30 
55 494.90 470.10 572.80 531.60 
65 802.70 756.50 828.80 781.20 











A. M. SONNABEND, President 
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Chicago 
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P. J. WEBER, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
H. J. LA FRENERE, V.-Pres. & Director of Sales 


HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 





























Mutual Benefit Life 


Announces New Limits 


Amendments of the limits of insurance 
issued by Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
was announced by President John S. 
Thompson. At the same time, an addi- 
tional medical requirement in the case 
of juveniles from 0-4 years of age was 
announced, If an application exceeds 
$30,000, or the full coverage rider (at 
ages 3 and 4) is for more than $25,000, 
the proposed insured must be examined 
by a regularly appointed examiner. In 
addition, the attending physician’s re- 
port will be required. 

No risk shall be taken on a single life 
for more than $25,000 at ages 0 to 2 in- 
clusive; $50,000 at ages 3-14 inclusive; 
$60,000 at age 15; $70,000 at age 16; 
and for each year from 17 to 23 in- 
clusive an increase of $10,000; $150,000 
from ages 24 to 45 inclusive; and from 
each year from 46 to 55 inclusive a de- 
crease of $5,000; $95,000 at age 56; 57-59 
inclusive a decrease of $10,000 each 
year; $60,000 at age 60; from 61 to 64 
inclusive a decrease of $5,000 each year; 
and $35,000 at ages 65 to 70 inclusive. 

From ages 0 to 9 inclusive not more 
than one-half the amounts stated above 
shall be issued with a full coverage 
rider, which is available at the time of 
issue. The Rider provides enough addi- 
tional coverage to pay the face amount 
of the policy in the event of death be- 
fore age 10. When the contract is issued 
at insurance age 0, only 25% of the face 
amount will be paid if death occurs dur- 
ing the first policy year. 

In the case of particularly desirable 
risks, insurance may be issued for not 
more than double the above-named 
limits for the attained age of the appli- 
cant. Insurance at any attained age, 
which is greater than the above limits 
for that age, may be replaced by new 
insurance if the net amount of risk is 
not increased. The New York restric- 
tions with regard to juvenile insurance 
remain the same. 


Midwestern Appointment 
For Mutual Benefit Man 


Grant A. Sharpe, CLU, business insur- 
ance consultant in the home office of 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, has been 
appointed midwestern business insurance 
consultant as of January 1. He will be 
associated with the company’s Chicago 
premium payment and service office. 

Mr. Sharpe entered the life insurance 
field in 1907 in St. Louis and after ex- 
perience in management and personal 
production he joined the Mutual Benefit 
Life in 1925. From 1928 to 1939 Mr. 
Sharpe was associated with the com- 
pany’s New York City agency as brok- 
erage supervisor, instructor of agents 
and manager of the branch office. He 
then served for two years in the com- 
pany’s home office agency in New York 
City. Since 1941 Mr. Sharpe has been 
in the home office where he has been 


active in business insurance develop- 
ment work. 
Mr. Sharpe is a member of the 


Missouri Bar. 
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First Year Leaders 
Tour Penn Home Office 


HAVE VARIED BACKGROUNDS 





Meet Officers of Company; See Oper- 
ations of Numerous Departments; 
Summary of Careers 





Penn Mutual Life first-year producers 
who are leaders in volume, lives pro- 
duced and other classifications, in com- 
petition with other agents who entered 
the field with the company in the same 
months, were guests of the home office 
earlier this month on a two days’ educa- 
tional conference of the President’s Club 
for New Organization. Arriving at home 
office they were greeted by Vice Presi- 
dent D. Bobb Slattery and taken to 
board room where they were presented 
to President Malcolm Adam who gave a 
review of the company’s operations. 
Later, there was a buffet luncheon at- 
tended by officers and trustees and in 
the evening President Adam was host 
at a dinner in Hotel Barclay. During the 
two davs they went on tour of agency, 
law, claims and underwriting depart- 
ments and also saw latest developments 
in Penn Mutual sales promotion and 
advertising. Among the winners from 
the East were these: 

Fred L. Longwill, 36, Conrey agency, 
Pittsburgh. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; worked for Beth- 
lehem Steel for 13 years where he was 
an industrial relations representative. He 
was for four years in the armed forces. 

Eugene Walsh, 32. now with Kirk 
agency, New Haven. Was a salesman for 
furniture manufacturer. Spent three 
vears in U. S. Marine Corps. In combat 
was a radio gunner in dive bombing 
squadron. 

William F. McGraw. 34, Scott agen- 
cv. Syracuse, N. Y. Was one year at 
Collegiate Center; five years in the 
Army as captain, seeing service as an 
infantry company commander in Euro- 
pean theatre. Before entering life in- 
surance he sold business machines. Has 
four children. 


Was State Official 


Walter E. Burns, 57, Harrisburg, Pa., 
agency. Attended Cornell; was Penn- 
sylvania bank examiner and Deputy Sec- 
retary of Banking. For 15 years was 
president of Capital Bank and Trust 
Co. Has two children. 

Among those from other parts of the 
country with unusually interesting back- 
grounds are these: Candido Fernandez, 
Curry Agency, San Francisco. Held 
various positions in shipbuilding indus- 
try from 1938 to 1944; Robert L. Wedel, 
Bechtol agency, Salt Lake. Was a farm 
operator and then spent four years in 
Air Corps; Daniel T. Lilley, Hutchinson 
agency, Raleigh, N. C. For six years was 
in Army as crew chief for a_ fighter 
squadron in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Before entering life insurance was air- 
port manager in Kingston, : 

Joseph Gadaleto, Nicholls agency, 
Grand Rapids. Majored in speech and 
dramatics in Michigan State College. 
After leaving Navy was for three years 
a radio announcer. 


Hancock District Changes 

The John Hancock has announced a 
series of transfers and promotions in its 
district agency field organization. 

Louis Katz, district manager at 
Hoboken, N. i has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Yorkville, New York, 
to succeed the late Edward B. Feinberg. 
Sylvan F. Weill, who was manager of 
the Columbus, Ohio, district office, will 
be the new district head at Hoboken. 
Regional Supervisor Owen P. Sweeney 
of the east central territory has been 
appointed district manager at Columbus. 

New district manager at Kansas City, 
Mo., is Harold A. Meyer, who was pre- 
viously district manager at Springfield, 
Ill. Succeeding Mr. Meyer at Springfield 
is Edmund R. Bergeman, hitherto dis- 
trict manager at Sioux City, Iowa. Frank 
H. Striny, until now regional supervisor 
in the north central territory, is the new 
district manager at Sioux City. 


Columbian National Life 
Appoints Charles E. Irwin 


Columbian National Life, Boston, has 
appointed Charles E. Irwin as home 
office representative for Group insurance 
on the West Coast. Mr. Irwin has offices 
in the Robert E. Little agency in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Irwin has been in the Group sales 
field since 1936, and has represented 
Occidental Life in San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. More recently, as a member of the 
Group sales staff of California-Western, 
he has done Group work in the Pacific 
northwest and Texas. 


Mutual Life Nov. Leaders 


The New York (Myer) agency of Mu- 
tual Life of New York led all the com- 
pany’s agencies throughout the country 
in both volume of insurance sold and 
number of policies sold during Novem- 
ber. The agency is managed by Richard 
E. Myer, CLU. 

The Chicago (Persons) agency, Henry 
W. Persons, manager, held second place 
in volume and Spokane, managed by 
Lyle H. Funnell, CLU, was second in 
policies sold and third in volume. Hold- 
ing third place in policies sold for the 
month was the Grand Rapids agency, 
managed by Charles E. Brown. 


Beverly Whitney on TV; Also 
In Cast of Broadway Show 


Beverly Whitney, the Toronto beauty 
who has been a star in such night clubs 
as those of Savoy-Plaza, New York, and 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, is a member of 
the cast of “F ‘aithfully Yours,” playing 
at Coronet Theatre, and stars of which 
are Ann Sothern and Robert Cummings. 
Miss Whitney received good notices 
from the critics. She has also been ap- 
pearing on the Somerest Maugham 


Theatre TV program. Her mother is 
Mrs. Herbert Payne whose husband is 
vice president of Home Insurance Co. 
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lnititete. Adudtiies 
In Leadership Role 


FITZGERALD GIVES BACKGROUND 


New Campaign Gives Reader Sense of 
Participation in America’s 
Productive Processes 


The cooperative advertising program 
of the life insurance companies has 
helped the business achieve a_ position 
of leadership and it can help the busi- 
ness hold that position over the years 
to come, said Edmund Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Life Insurance at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Thursday. 
Long a member of the planning com- 
mittee which has direction of the co- 
operative advertising, Mr. Fitzgerald 
reviewed its history and outlined the 
thinking behind it. 

“Advertising has an important role in 
any public relations effort,” he said. “If 
you accept the rule of thumb definition 
that public relations consists 90% of 
performance and 10% of telling about 
that performance, it becomes clear that 
advertising is an essential public rela- 
tions tool. 

“Only advertising enables us to pre- 
sent to the public the story of our busi- 
ness in the form and in the language 
that we specify. Advertising, because it 
represents what we are willing to say 
over our own name, serves as a core 
of authority around which other infor- 
mational activities can naturally be 
built 

Toward Public Understanding 


Mr. Fitzgerald said that the Institute’s 


public relations advertising is directed 
towards abelian a climate of broader 
public understanding and appreciation 
of the business and of the basis on 
which the operations of the business 
are carried on. After reviewing the 
thinking behind the cooperative never 
tising program from its beginning, he 


pointed out that the current campaign 
is being used to point up to the public 
some of the social and economic con- 
tributions that stem from the operation 
of the business itself 


Speaking for the planning committee 
of which he is a member, Mr. Fitzgerald 
said, “We have tried in this new cam- 
paign to shape our messages so_ that 





they would be of service and interest 
not only from our standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of the readers—to build 
with them a pride of ownership and a 
sense of more active participation 
through life insurance in the productive 
processes of America. Credit is not 
claimed for the business itself or for the 
contributions that life insurance makes, 
but rather is given to the policyholders, 
commending them for these contribu- 
tions and for the way in which they 
are carrying out their family responsi- 
bilities.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Fitzgerald 
that there are two means of carrying 
public relations advertising messages to 
the public, one via the facts of the 
business and the other by embracing 
some cause outside the immediate scope 
of the business and thereby demonstrat- 
ing the public-spirited interest of the 
business in performing a public service. 
The Institute has used both, the most 
recent example of the second being the 
anti-inflation campaign carried on last 
year. Currently, the Institute is again 
presenting facts about the business. 

“This does not mean that we have 
withdrawn our support for the fight to 
combat inflation,” Mr. Fitzgerald com- 
mented. “The bus iness has taken the 
lead in the battle against inflation. But 
with a changed soa! and economic at- 
mosphere it was believed desirable to 
make a change in approach this year.” 


Agents’ Status Under 
1950 Amendments of SS 


DISCUSSED BY EDW. SCHMUCK 





Acacia Mutual General Counsel Speaker 
Before Association of Life 
Counsel in New York 


Developments under the 1950 amend- 
ments of the Social Security Act were 
discussed by Edward J. Schmuck, gen- 
eral counsel of Acacia Mutual Life, be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel in New York this week. Most 
companies have resolved the question of 
which agents are employes under the 
provision that an agent is a full-time 
salesman if his entire or principal ac- 
tivity is soliciting for one company, said 
Mr. Schmuck. A close question of cov- 
erage arises with multiple line agents, 
part-time agents writing a_ substantial 
volume and agents who broker a sub- 
stantial part of their business. 

The essential factors in self-employ- 
ment income paid to a retired OASI 
beneficiary were summarized by Mr. 
Schmuck as follows: 

Through renewal commissions earned 
by an independent contractor prior to 
retirement are earnings from self- 
employment in the year in which paid, 
they will not cause a loss of Social Se- 
curity benefits if the individual performs 
no services as an independent contractor 
during the taxable year. 

If the individual performs any serv- 
ices as an independent contractor for 
which he received self-employment in- 
come, all such income for the year, in- 
cluding renewal commissions, is charged 
against him. 

Net earnings from. self-emp'oyment 
income must exceed $600 in the year 
before benefits are lost. 

The excess of such earnings over $€00, 
divided by 50, fixes the maximum num- 
ber of months for which benefits may 
be lost. 

In any event, however, benefits will 
not be lost for any month in which the 
individual did not engage in_ self- 
employment 

Mr. Schmuck concluded that the prac- 
tical effect will be that, in most cases, 
neither an employe agent nor an inde- 
pendent contractor will lose OASIT bene- 
fits after retirement except possibly for 
those months in which he actually works 
as a salesman. 

Finally, the paper pointed out that a 
most important by-product of the 1950 
Social Security Act was the amendment 
in the 1951 Revenue Act allowing pen- 
sion plans for full-time life insurance 
salesmen covered under the 1950 OASI 
law to be qualified under Section 165 
IRC the same as pension plans for com- 
mon law employes. This relieves a large 
number of agents from the danger of a 
huge tax when their pension rights vest 
at time of retirement and gives them 
the same beneficial tax basis as retired 
common law employes. enjoy under 
qualified pension plans. 


STERN TALKS IN CHATTANOOGA 


New Yorker at Estate Planning Council 
There; It Was Formed 
Last Year 

The Estate Planning Council of Chat- 

tanooga had as its speaker November 
28 Benjamin L. Stern of Associated Es- 

tate Analysts, New York City. His firm 

is estate planning counsel for a number 
of life insurance general agencies in New 
York City. 

The Estate Planning Council of Chat- 
tanooga was founded in September, 1950. 
It has 50 members, including insurance 
men, attorneys, trust officers and ac- 
countants. 


Penn Mutual Nov. Gain 


D. Bobb Slattery, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies for Penn 
Mutual Life, announces that the Penn 
Mutual’s paid- for production in Novem- 
ber was $28,377,593. This was a plus of 
37.8% over November of the previous 
year. 








McEachern Was ALC Hit 


One of the deepest impressions 
made by a speaker was that made 
at the recent American Life Conven- 
tion annual meeting in Toronto by 
Ronald A. McEachern, editor, Finan- 
cial Post of Toronto, who gave a 
description of Canadian investment 
opportunities. His talk has been so 
much discussed in life insurance 
offices that The Eastern Underwriter 
asked Mr. McEachern if he would 
summarize it, which he has done. His 
summary appears on Page 18 of this 
issue. 











FREDERICK C. EWALD DEAD 

Frederick C. Ewald, 46, a mortgage 
loan officer of Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, died recently. He 
was taken ill at the Minneapolis Club 
where he met friends to attend the Min- 
nesota - Wisconsin football game. 


Cos. to Vote on Pool Treaty 
Action on Wednesday of the LIAA 
board in reference to the bombing pool 
tentative treaty agreement is the adop- 
tion of a procedure which will finz illy 
determine whether the companies wish 
to subscribe to the pool with sufficient 
unanimity to put it into effect. 
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One in ten adults, it is estimated, suffers from 


peptic ulcers sometime during his life span. A recent 


revision of our underwriting of duodenal ulcer cases 


opens new markets for standard insurance. 


Standard rates now available to your client 


% Three months after a brief and uncomplicated duo- 


denal ulcer attack. 


% In the fifth year after the last of a series of uncomp- 
licated attacks where there was no loss of time from work. 


* In the fifth year after a partial gastrectomy where 
there has been no recurrence of symptoms. 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


Bias COMPANY 
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Elect Geo. L. Harrison 
President of the LIAA 


IS NEW YORK LIFE CHAIRMAN 





First Won Distinction in World of 
Finance; Consultant on Atomic 
Bomb Development 





George L. Harrison, one of outstand- 
ing figures in worlds of insurance and 
finance, and chairman of New York Life, 
was elected president of Life Insurance 
Association of America this week, suc- 
ceeding M. Albert Linton. 

A graduate of Yale and of Harvard 
Law Mr. Harrison for a year was pri- 
vate secretary of the late Oliver Wen- 
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GEORGE L. HARRISON 


dell Holmes, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He became 
associated with the Federal Reserve 
System from the time of its formation 
in 1914 when he was appointed Assist- 
ant General Counsel of the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington. Following 
a leave of absence overseas during World 
War I as captain of the American Red 
Cross Mr. Harrison returned to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in 1919 as general 
counsel. In 1920 he was appointed Dep- 
uty Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and in 1928 he suc- 
ceeded Benjamin Strong as Governor of 
that institution, the title being changed 
to president in 1936. 

In various banking and credit crises 
which arose after first World War he 
played an important role as authority on 
central banking, money and finance. One 
decoration with which he was awarded 
was that of Commander’s Cross with 
Stars, Order Polinia Restituta for help- 
ing stabilize Poland’s currency in 1927. 

In 1936 he was a member of the 
Board of Incorporators of American Na- 
tional Red Cross and became a member 
of its Central committee. During World 
War II he was special consultant to 
Secretary of War and Alternate Chair- 
man of the Interim Committee to control 
the development and use of the atomic 
bomb and atomic energy. For this serv- 
ice he was awarded the Medal of Merit 
by President Truman. 

Mr. Harrison became president and 
chief executive officer of New York Life 
on January 1, 1941, and was elected 
chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer in 1948. 


Blanton for Streator, IIl. 


Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., has 
appointed T. Gale Blanton general agent 
at Streator, Ill. He entered life insur- 
ance with Metropolitan Life in South- 
ern Illinois in 1940, becoming assistant 
manager at Streator. 











H. R. Glenn Reviews 
Legislative Trends 


LAWS AFFECT WAR ECONOMY 





Associate General Counsel, LIAA, on 
1951 Legislative, Legal Activities of 
Insurance Interest 





A report to Life Insurance Association 
of America annual meeting on its 1951 
legislative and legal activities was made 
by Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
counsel. He said new and special prob- 
lems are inevitably arising with chang- 
ing times. “For example,” he said, “we 
have been busily engaged in recent years 
with legislative proposals reflecting the 
‘Welfare State’ concept of government. 
Today, the pressure for enactment of 
this type of legislation seems to have 
diminished although without doubt only 
temporarily. Statutory and_ regulatory 
developments growing out of a ‘wartime’ 
economy are now in the forefront. To- 
day’s problems resolve principally around 
the emergency situation.” 

Foremost among major problems at 
Washington has been legislation with 
respect to income taxation of life com- 
panies. While studies for the purpose of 
determining a permanent formula for 
taxation of life companies are being 
continued, both by companies and the 
Government, an outstanding matter has 
been the enactment, on a_ temporary 
one-year basis, in 1951 Revenue Act of 
the tax formula proposed by LIAA and 
ALC. It replaces the unsatisfactory 
“stop-gap” formula, applicable to 1949 
and 1950, with a simply computed flat 
rate on net investment income, with 
provision affording tax relief to compa- 
nies with insufficient interest earnings 
in relation to statutory reserves. 

Mr. Glenn discussed the inclusion by 
the Senate in 1951 Revenue Act of a 
provision extending benefits of Section 
165 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
to pension plans covering full-time life 
insurance salesmen and the Senate 
Finance Committee’s rejection of a 
House approved plan to apply a 20% 
withholding tax to dividends and inter- 
est. 


Trend Toward Uniformity in 
Legislation by States 


Among other things Mr. Glenn com- 
mented on National Service Life Insur- 
ance; proposed War Disaster Act 
(S. 1848); measures to provide exemp- 
tion of contributions to restrict retire- 
ment funds, to establish a contributory 
plan for the payment of survivorship 
benefits to dependents of active or re- 
tired members of the Armed Services, 
and to repeal the exemption in the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act of agents 
compensated solely by commission. 

Commenting on state legislation Mr. 
Glenn said a further trend toward uni- 
formity has been evident in such spe- 
cialized areas as Group life insurance, 
fair trade practices, unauthorized insur- 
ance, individual A. & H. insurance and 
admissibility in the courts of photo- 
graphic copies of business records. 
Among other things Mr. Glenn dis- 
cussed association sponsored test liti- 
gation. 


Best’s 25 Year Club 

The 25 Year Club of the Alfred M. 
Best Co., publishers of insurance books 
and reports, 75 Fulton Street, New York 
City, held its annual luncheon at Drug 
& Chemical Club, New York, December 
10. Harold Johnson at the same time 
had his 50th anniversary with the com- 
pany. A new member is Claire Olga 
Sergent. 

Other members of the club are Alfred 
M. Best, Arthur Snyder, Raymond T. 
Smith, Payson H. Ryan, Walter H. 
Brockhaven, Joseph P. Byrne, John Mc- 
Elraevy, Jr., H. Laurence Reinhard, C. 
Obed Carlson. Marion F. Millar, Ruth 
Orme, Eve Nickerson, Helen A. Mc- 
Cullough, Alicia M. Crowley and Violet 
McCauley. 

The company was established in 1899. 
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Santa Claus— 
that provision which 
makes the plan 
self-completing! 
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Sum friend told John to travel, 

Twelve miles on the bump each dey, 
Before be et enny breakfast, 

And not loiter upon the way. 


Q. Please define old bachelors? 
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Unclaimed Funds Text 
Of Wallingford Talk 

CUSTODY RIGHTS OF STATES 

Funds 





Situations Where Claim for 
Is Made by More Than 
One State 





Eldon Wallingford, assistant general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America, discussed the problem of un- 
claimed funds in a talk before Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel at Wal- 
dorf - Astoria this week. 

Many of the problems originally en- 
countered in connection with unclaimed 
funds legislation have been solved. Re- 
gardless of what might have been 
thought originally it is now clear that 
states have the constitutional right to 
the custody of unclaimed insurance 
funds. “The only major problem which 
remains to be solved is the conflicts of 
law — which will certainly be pre- 
sented when two or more States assert 
jurisdiction over the same unclaimed 
funds,” said Mr. Wallingford. 


The Moore Case 


Pennsylvania law, as originally 
enacted, applied only to unclaimed pro- 
ceeds of policies issued by companies 
incorporated in Pennsylvania regardless 
of the residence of the insured, or where 
a policy was delivered. On the other 
hand, the New York statute, as amended, 
applies to all policies issued upon the 
lives of New York residents without re- 
gard to the domicile of the company. 
It seems quite obvious that the two 
statutes were in conflict when applied to 
the situation where a company domiciled 
in Pennsylvania issued and delivered a 
policy to a resident of New York. An 
attempt was made to raise this conflict 
of law question in the Moore case when 
that case reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court, but the Court refused to consider 
it saying: “The problem of what another 
state than New York may do is not be- 
fore us. That question is not passed 
upon.” In addition, the petitions of the 
States of Connecticut and Vermont for 
leave to intervene were denied. 

However, although the Court upheld 
the New York law, it specifically re- 
served the question of the validity of the 
statute in instances where the insured, 
after delivery of the policy, ceased to 
be a resident of New York, or where 
the beneficiary was not a resident of 
New York at the time of the maturity 
of the policy. 

“As a result of the Supreme Court’s 
opinion in that case, it is not clear 
whe ther one or several states have juris- 
diction,” the speaker said. “Nor is it 
entirely clear on what legal basis a state 
may claim jurisdiction. The problem, of 
course, is in deciding on the factor, or 
factors, which are properly determina- 
tive of jurisdiction ‘to escheat.” 


Joint Committee Made 
tion in 1917 


Mr. Wallingford said 1t is obvious that 
unclaimed proceeds of insurance policies 
may not properly be taken by more than 
one state. However, based on the opin- 
ion of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Moore case, controversies seemed cer- 
tain to arise when other states laid claim 
to identical funds because they be- 
lieved they also had sufficient “con- 
tacts” with them. 

Four years have elapsed since the 
Moore case but no issue has been pre- 
sented through an original action brought 
in the Supreme Court by states having 
conflicting claims. 

For a number of years it had been 
recognized that if the various states had 


The 


Recommenda- 


Asks Industry Study 
Charity Contributions 


GERHARD BLEICKEN COMMENTS 





Counsel Given Reasons for All 
Companies Participating in 
Such Survey 


Life 





Speaking to the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel Gerhard D. Bleicken, 
associate counsel, John Hancock, called 
upon life insurance companies to “con- 
duct an industry-wide study of the prob- 
lems of charitable contributions.” He 
said that every life insurance company, 





authority to take custody of unclaimed 
insurance funds and planned to do so, 
it would be in the best interests of all 
concerned to have uniform legislative 
treatment of the subject. To that end, 
in the Fall of 1947 a Joint Committee 
of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica was appointed and instructed to 
study the problems relating to disposi- 
tion of unclaimed funds of life insur- 
ance companies and, if feasible, to draft 
legislation which would properly dispose 
of those problems. The committee 
worked diligently on the project, and 
early in 1949 had completed its studies 
and drafted what it called “Unclaimed 
Funds Act for Life Insurance Compa- 
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New York Agency Opportunity 
Established life agency available to qualified man with ability to serve 
as general agent. Located in New York City. All company men have been 
notified of this ad. Write qualifications. 
Address Box 2062, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Y 


All replies will be confidential. 
Maiden Lane, New York 








either consciously or inadvertently is 
making its own policy today on the mat- 
ter of charitable contributions and he 
asked, “Would that task not be made 
easier and would it probably not have 
better results if it had the benefits of 
an industry-wide study?” He also want- 
ed to know if a company’s policy could 
not be better justified, if necessary, if it 
could be demonstrated that the policy 
was planned on a national basis. 


His Suggestions 


Mr. Bleicken proposed two topics in 
connection with charitable giving that 
might be explored in the course of an 
industry-wide examination of the sub- 
ject: 

1. The over-all problem of charitable 
contributions, including a study of the 
validity of the claims for charity. In 
the case of private colleges and uni- 
versities, the John Hancock associate 
counsel urged consideration of both their 
needs and the types of research these 
institutions could pursue for the bene- 
fit of the industry and of the public. 

2. The means that a life insurance 
company might undertake to control its 
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The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. ‘ 
So the right kind of claim service is 
all-important .. . to the policyholder . . . to you who 
stake your reputation in selling the case. 
As a leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field, we invite comparisons 
of benefits... of premiums... of service. But we 
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contributions. Here Mr. 
suggested three possibilities : 
enacting by-laws and securing stock- 
holder or _ policyholder approval of 
standards for charitable contributions; 
setting up a company policy for con- 
tributions; and forming a committee to 
pass on corporate gifts. 

He summed up the “case for charity” 
in a series of related facts: The current 
cost of private charity to the American 
people is roughly $4 billion a year. “The 
rising tax rate and the increased cost of 
living, the dropping of the interest rates 
and the cheapening of the dollar are 
rapidly making it more and more difficult 
for the American to give to charity,” 
Mr. Bleicken emphasized. 

While the corporations contributed 
“slightly less than $250 million” to char- 
ities in 1951, they could, according to 
Beardsley Ruml, increase their contribu- 
tion to about $2.2 billion if they gave the 
full allowable 5% under federal law. 

“The last great reservoir of national 
wealth is the corporation,” Mr. Bleicken 
asserted. “The question becomes solely, 
according to many, whether the Ameri- 
can people wish to contribute to chari- 
ties or be taxed for them.” 


Walter McElreath Dies 


Walter McElreath, general counsel for 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
died of a heart attack last week at the 
age of 84. He was buried at Powder 


charitable 
Bleicken 


Springs in his native Cobb County, 
Georgia. 
Mr. McElreath was instrumental in 


the early development of the insurance 
company, founded in Atlanta 60 years 
ago. He was a member of the board of 
directors. An authority on Georgia con- 
stitutional law and Atlanta history, Mr. 
McElreath was founder and first presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Historical Society. 


For several years he had devoted much 
of his time to development of mutual 
savings institutions, having helped found 
the Atlanta Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. He served as its president 
for 20 years and recently was elevated 
to chairman of the board. 

Mr. McElIreath was a historian of the 
Methodist church in Georgia, took an 
active part in bar and civic association 
affairs. 


Made Assistant Treasurer 


Appointment of Wesley S. Bagby to 
the post of assistant treasurer has been 
announced by Pacific Mutual Life. The 
promotion carries with it transfer to 
the company’s executive department, 
where Mr. Bagby will function as admin- 
istrative assistant to the administrative 
committee. In addition he will retain his 
present responsibilities as manager of 
Pacific Mutual’s policy issue department. 

Mr. Bagby’s connection with Pacific 
Mutual dates from 1927. In 1946 he be- 
came manager of underwriting, and 
three years later the issue department 
also was placed under his management. 
He holds an M. B. A. degree from Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and 
is a fellow of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 

Pacific Mutual also has named John D. 
Rockafellow to take over as manager 
of the underwriting department. 
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Thus INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 
objectives. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
et Mutual Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Life Advertisers Hold Two Workshops in New York 


\ problem in sales promotion is studied by representatives of life insurance 


companies at 
workshop, 


a workshop sponsored by 
one of two undertaken by L. 


the Life Advertisers Association. The 
A. A.’s education committee, was held 


December 3-7, at the home office of Equitable Society, New York. The workshop 
on editing company publications was held at the home office of New York Life. 


Thirty-one representatives of the life 
insurance business in the United States 
and Canada were students at two work- 
shops held in New York last week under 
the sponsorship of the Life Advertisers 
Association. The workshops, one on 
sales promotion and the other on edit- 
ing company publications, represent a 
new undertaking and are a part of the 
LAA’s long-range educational program. 

Instructors at both workshops con- 
sisted of life insurance company repre- 
sentatives and executives of advertising 
agencies and allied trades. Students 
were assigned practical, case-study proj- 
ects enabling them to actually apply the 
fundamentals covered at each workshop. 
This made it possible for them to get 
a good background knowledge which 
normally would take much longer to 
acquire. 

The workshops were under the di- 
rection of LAA’s education committee, 
headed as chairman by Royden C. Ber- 
ger, director of advertising, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. In charge of the sales 
promotion sessions, which drew eighteen 
students, was Charles R. Corcoran, di- 
rector of sales promotion, Equitable So- 
ciety. The editorial classes, at which 
thirteen students were present, were in 
charge of Jerome V. Leary, assistant 
manager, publication division, Metro- 
politan Life. 

Marion, Harper, Jr., president, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc.,and Norman Byron, 
art director, Benton and Bowles, were 
among the advertising executives who 
addressed the workshops. Other speak- 
ers from outside the insurance field 
were: Robert B. Clark, Jr., manager of 
advertising and sales promotion, Strath- 
more Paper Co.; Julian Soubiran, presi- 
dent. Horan Engraving Co.; Peter F. 
Mallon, president, Peter F. Mallon, Inc.; 
Abril Lemarque, independent consultant 
on layout; Kenilworth H. Mathus, mana- 
ger, Printers Ink book department; and 
Herbert Gost, Ansco. 

Students at the sales promotion work- 
shop were: Wade Burkhart, Equitable 
Society; R. W. Wildey, Continental 
American; G. DeRe, Empire Life, Kings- 
ton, Ont.; Donald A. Byers, National 
Life Assurance, Toronto; F. Alan Chab, 
American United Life; William  H. 
O’Brien, Jr., Standard Life. 

Also, Mrs. S. E. Dominick, Columbian 
National: Thomas McCord, Penn Mu- 
tual; Seth C. Macon, Jefferson Stand- 
ard; Alfred Sileo, Union Labor Life; 
William Eustis, John Hancock Mutual; 
Warren Bacon, Jr., New England Mu- 
tual. 

Also, H. Stoner, Colonial Life, N. J.; 
William FE. Rau, General American; 
Edgar L. Cook, Agency Management 
Association; Karl Koss, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; W. D’Arcy Dolan, Imperial Life, 
Toronto; and Edward Devine, Home 


Life, New York. 

The editorial workshop had the fol- 
lowing in attendance: William C. Cavell, 
Confederation Life, Toronto; Robert G. 
Hoddeson, Prudential; C. Lester Bar- 
nard, National Life and Accident; Mrs. 
Floride M. Coley, Durham Life; John 
A. Krajci, Metropolitan; Robert B. 
Handyside, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Also, Miss Jacquelyn A. Wentzell, 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity; Edmund 
F. Karam, United States Life; George 
C. Turner, Fidelity Mutual; Miss Elsie 
Lang, Sun Life, Baltimore; Henry 
Hamm, New York Life; Miss Lois Hay- 
den, Connecticut Mutual; and Donald 
Hopkins, New England Mutual. 











THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Offers: . . % 


Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 


looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 


with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


¢ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
benefits. 
¢ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 
e Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 
Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
Company’s Expansion Program Offers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 
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Mutual Trust Life Sales Congress 


Alexander H. Neil, manager of the 
eastern department, Mutual Trust Life, 
acted as chairman of the sales congress 
held recently at the Park Sheraton Ho- 
tel, New York. Fayette S. Dunn, secre- 
tary, Otis Elevator Co., who is a member 
of the board of directors of Mutual 
Trust Life, was guest speaker. 
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. . a company that’s large enough to 


be proud of—yet not so large that you’re lost in the 
shuffle, then perhaps the Wisconsin National Life is 
the place for you. You’ll like our Retirement Income 
pension plan, our group life insurance plan for 
agents, attractive contracts with liberal renewals, 
lifetime service fees and a steady flow of field tested 
sales tools. Write our Agency Director, Wm. J. W. 


Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
General Agency Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota. 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated 


in Wisconsin 








Mr. Dunn, speaking on the subject of 
life insurance from the purchasers view- 
point, stated that he had a number of 
policies before he got his first Mutual 
Trust policy in 1936. He feels that next 
year will be a particularly desirable one 
for the man who can afford insurance. 
Mr. Dunn also believes that in the year 
ahead there will be an increase in per- 
sonal incomes, particularly in the me- 
dium and lower level. 

Lester I. Lester Talk 

Lester I. Lester, New York general 
agent, speaking on “Taxes and Their 
Relation to Life Insurance,” said that 
it is not a simple matter to understand 
taxes and their relation to life insur- 
ance. He said that it involves a consid- 
erable amount of reading and study and 
he showed where his knowledge in tax 
problems resulted in increased produc- 
tion for his agency. One example was 
brought out where the death of a part- 
ner in a corporation resulted in double 
taxation of his insurance money; the life 
insurance money having first been 
turned over to the partners by the in- 
surance company and then turned over 
to the partner’s widow by the partners. 
Mr. Lester also read a report on the 
Emeloid case. This case started where 
two men were in business in a corpora- 
tion in which they owned all of the 
stock. The corporation started to grow 
and they financed two single premium 
policies through a bank and then bor- 
rowed money on these policies. Four 
years later they changed that agreement 
and used these single premium policies 
to purchase the stock of a deceased 
partner when he died. The tax depart- 
ment came in and stated that they were 
creating too big a reserve, and they 
were going to charge them 38%% be- 
cause their accumulation of reserve was 
all out of proportion to their capital. 
The court pointed out that the tax court 
had almost entirely based its determi- 
nation of the purpose of the insurance 
on the trust agreement, although the 
trust agreement was not entered into 
until four years after the insurance was 
purchased. The court then went on to 
show that the corporation remained the 
beneficiary of the insurance policies un- 
der the trust agreement, and it agreed 
to buy up the outstanding shares of the 
decedent key man. They also found that 
this arrangement was for business pur- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Robert E. Henley Made 





Foster Studio 


ROBERT E. HENLEY 


At annual meeting of Institute of Life 
Insurance at Waldorf-Astoria this week 
Robert E. Henley was elected chairman. 
President of Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Henley attended College of 
William and Mary and took his law 
degree at University of Virginia. His 
father was a Circuit Court judge. 

Mr. Henley practiced law in Williams- 
burg, New York City and Richmond 
until 1920 when he joined the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia as an attorney, 
becoming general counsel in 1932, vice 
president and general counsel in 1934, 
executive vice president in 1942, and 
president in 1945. He is past president 
of Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel; a director of State-Planters Bank 
& Trust Co., Virginia Fire & Marine, 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, and 
has been an active member of the 
finance committee of the invested funds 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Diocese of Virginia. 


Linton Tells of Progress 
By Medical Research Fund 


Progress in heart disease research was 
discussed at the meeting of Institute of 
Life Insurance in New York this week 
with M. Albert Linton, president of 
Provident Mutual Life, giving a sum- 
mary of this progress as chairman of 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund. Scientific director of the fund 
is Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide. 

Mr. Linton said that in the past six 
years the fund had given grants in aid 
to 164 individual research programs and 
to finance 165 individual fellowships. 
They have been carried on in more 
than 75 hospitals and research institu- 
tions. 

“We in life insurance are not alone 
in having a research program,” said Mr. 
Linton. “Most business groups today 
are sponsoring research of one kind or 
another. But we and our policyholders 
are in the happy position that what for 
our business is ‘industrial’ research— 
and very important industrial research 
—involves an attempt to lengthen hu- 
man lives and prevent human suffering. 
In helping the study of heart disease, we 
are acting as business men should, in 
the interests of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who own our ‘product’ and who 
pay life insurance premiums. But, at the 
same time, we are also going far beyond 
such things as life insurance policies 
and life insurance premiums. We are 
doing far more than merely reaping the 
good opinion of our policyholders and 
the public. We are engaged in a pro- 
gram which some day will bring heart 
disease under control. And heart dis- 
ease causes half the deaths taking place 
in our country every year.” 





Chairman of Institute 


LIAA Forum Covers Current Matters 


Subjects discussed at forum of Life 
Insurance Association of America this 
week and forum speakers follow: 

Federal income taxation—Claris Adams, 
Robert L. Hogg. 

Insurance Commissioners action as to 
valuation of Securities at midyear meet- 
ing in New York this month—Sherwin 
Badger and Fred W. Hubbell. 

Credit control and related matters— 


Louis W. Dawson, Frazar Wilde and 
James J. O’Leary. 

Pooling of War Risks—Ray  D. 
Murphy, Equitable Society. 


Federal Income Taxation 


In commenting on Federal Income 
taxation Mr. Adams said in part: 

“In the revenue bill passed last Octo- 
ber Congress accepted the formula for 
the taxation of life insurance companies 
recommended unanimously by your Joint 
Committee and approved by an over- 
whelming vote of the membership of 
the cooperating organizations. However, 
the life of the act so far as it relates to 
us was limited to one year. 

“This law levies a tax of 64%% on the 
net investment income of the companies 
but provides that companies earning less 


than their reserve interest requirements 
shall receive a deduction of 50% of their 
tax liabilities, and companies earning 
their requirements by less than a 5% 
margin shall receive proportionate re- 
ductions. 

“Under this act no company will pay 
more than it would have paid under the 
old law for the taxable year of 1951. 
Certain companies genuinely in need of 
it will receive tax relief. Furthermore, 
we are rid of the vicious accelerative 
feature of the previous law which would 
have resulted, under present circum- 
stances, in an automatic steeply progres- 
sive tax year by year. 

“In passing this law Congress recom- 
mended a further study of the problem 
by their technical advisers. I understand 
that such study is now in progress. What 
their recommendations will be I do not 
know.” 

Valuation of Securities 


Sherwin C. Badger, vice president, 
New England Mutual Life and _ vice 
chairman of Joint Committee on Valua- 
tions of Assets of ALC and LIAA, told 
LIAA of National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners action this month 





as to valuation of securities. For the 
first time the life insurance companies 
will be required to maintain reserves 
against securities. Methods of asset 
valuation remain virtually unchanged. 

The contemplated security valuation 
reserve to be carried by life insurance 
companies and fraternals on their bond 
and stock holdings is designed (1) to 
accumulate a reserve of 1% of the total 
statement value of all amortizable bonds 
which fully meet the eligibility test 
prescribed in the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Valuations of Securities and 
(2) to accumulate a reserve of 20% of 
the total statement value of all other 
bonds and preferred and common stocks 
held by such companies. 


Sylvester Senith, Jr., Made 


V.P. of Insurance Counsel 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., general coun- 
sel of the Prudential, was elected vice 
president of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel at the meeting in New 
York this week. Joining Prudential in 
1938 as associate general counsel, Mr. 
Smith was made general counsel in 1948. 
Previously he had served for seventeen 
years as prosecutor of the Pleas of War- 
ren County, N. J., and before that had 
an extensive legal practice in New Jer- 
sey. 

















Mitchell T. Melham 


On March 1, 1948 
Mitchell T. Melham 
began his agency activi- 
ties with the friendly 
Franklin, Seven months 
later his personal sales 
totaled over One 
Million Dollars. In 
September, 1949 he 
was appointed Regional 
Sales Director in 
Pittsburgh. Only one 
active representative 
operated in that district. 
In 1950, under his 
leadership, paid volume 
from the Pittsburgh 
Division soared to 
$5,000,000. In the first 
nine months of 1951 

it reached $5,228,439. 
Here is a record of his 
earnings since becoming 
a Franklinite: 


1948—9 mos. $14,471.76 
1949 + . « 23,226.68 
1950 « « « 96,921.72 
1951—9 mos. 41,199.67 































will be substantially greater. 
primarily to your wonderful exclusive contracts. 
I sell practically nothing else. 


| found a new joy 
in Life Insurance work! 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


I cannot resist telling you that since associating myself with the 
friendly Franklin less than four years ago (after more than 17 years 
with one of the large eastern companies) I have taken a new lease 
on life. I have experienced a new joy in life insurance work. After 
17 years of selling to people with negative attitudes and continuous sales 
resistance, I now find prospects enthusiastically receptive to the Franklin’s 
exclusive plans. 


As you know, I was fortunate enough to pay for over a million 
dollars of new business in my first seven months with Franklin. My 
income in my first year with you actually doubled my best year in 
my previous connection. My next year’s income with Franklin in- 
creased an additional 50%, as did the next. This year my earnings 
Needless to say I can attribute this 


The friendly Franklin has given me opportunities for happiness 
and success that I could never have found elsewhere. 
you to know how grateful I am. 


Sincerely, 


s/ 


Lhe Friendly 


KIRAN HILIDN ILE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Over A Billion Dollars Of Insurance In Force 


Mitchell T. Melham 


My associates and 


And I want 
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H. G. Wood a Director 





Boris, Boston 
HENRY G. WOOD 
elected to 
Society. 


Wood has been 
Equitable 


Henry G. 
board of directors, 
Formerly head of the Office of the Legis- 
islative Counsel of U. S. Senate he 
joined Equitable in 1943 as special as- 
sistant to President Parkinson. In 1950 
he was appointed a second vice president 
and also was elected secretary of the 
company. He received his law degree 
from Columbia in 1924 and later studied 


at University of Paris Law School. 


Prudential Ass’t Manager 


Oren G. Howell has been named as- 
sistant manager of The Prudential’s New 
York agency of Osborne Bethea and As- 
sociates. 

Mr. Howell bring to his new post 15 
years of underwriting experience. During 
that time he was associated with Mr. 
Bethea as an agent and later as agency 
assistant in the former Bethea Agency 
of Penn Mutual Life. Mr. Bethea left 
the latter company last October to head 
the new Prudential agency which Mr. 
Howell recently became associated with. 

Mr. Howell is a graduate of Rutgers 
University and attended Harvard Law 
ang During the war, he served with 

> Navy as a lieutenant commander and 
parti icipated in the “D” day landings at 
ly, Salerno, Anzio, Elba and South- 
ern France. 








Prudential Agents’ Strike 
Not Affecting Operations 


On Monday the following statement 
was issued at the home office of the 
Prudential concerning the agents’ strike: 
“Despite the union’s pressure and 
picketing tactics this week, not a single 
Prudential office of any type through- 
out the country had its normal sched- 
ules interrupted. All of our office cleri- 
cal and management staffs remained on 
their jobs as did more than half our in- 
surance sales forces. No essential serv- 
ice to any of our 28,000,000 polic yholders 
was curtailed. 

“Less than 10,000 of our district agents 
scattered over 24 states did anything at 
all about striking. Many of these are 
known to be working between forced 
marches on the picket lines. In the last 
72 hours, several hundred of these 
agents have returned to their regular 
iobs. In fact, agents in 11 states and 
the District of Columbia in the 35-state 
area, ee the AFL unit operates, did 
not engage in any strike activities what- 
ever despite their leaders’ urgings. Out- 
side of the union area, there was, of 
course, no strike activity whatever.” 


December 14, 1951 











N. Y. State Bans Certain 
Industrial Policies 

AFFECTS FOUR COMPANIES 

Columbian Protective, Binghamton; 


Golden Eagle; United Mutual, New 
York; Unity L. & A., Syracuse 





Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
3ohlinger has banned certain weekly and 
monthly premium policies sold by four 
companies in New York State. The dis- 
approved policies, which the companies 
must discontinue issuing in 90 days, are 
widely sold on a weekly or monthly pre- 
mium basis among low wage earners in 
Harlem, Brooklyn and certain industrial 
ars as in New York and nearby states. 

he Department found that the propor- 
i of the premium returned to the pol- 
icyholders in the form of benefits was 
not commensurate with the high pre- 
mium charged, due for the most part, 
it said, to the high expense of opera- 
tion and securing the business. In this 
connection, the Departments found that 
two of the companies were using more 
than 58 cents of each premium dollar for 
sales and administration expenses. This 
compares with approximately 20 cents 
expended by other companies for admin- 
istrative expenses on similar types of 
policies. 

Must Submit New Forms 


As a result of the Department’s or- 
der the four companies must either 
submit new and acceptable forms for ap- 
proval or suspend the sale of Industrial 
life policies. The companies affected by 
the Dey vartment’s ruling are the Colum- 
bian Protective Association of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; Golden Eagle Life Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn; United Mutual 
Life of New York City and Unity Life 
and Accident Insurance Association of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The total amount of 
Indus trial life insurance written by the 
four companies during 1950 and in force 
December 31, 1950, was approximately 
$17,300,000, and the premium income in- 
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RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Members of Guardian’s 
Field Advisory Board 


President James A McLain of Guard- 
ian Life has announced the results of 
recent elections for the company’s 1952 
Field Advisory Board. 

Managers James Elton Bragg, CLU, 
New York; Holcombe T. Green, CLU, 
Atlanta; Charles P. Houseman, Los An- 
geles; and Charles W. O’Donnell, CLU, 
Washington ‘will represent the com- 
pany’s Metropolitan, Southern, Western 
and Eastern Divisions respectively. Man- 
ager Thomas G. Herbert, Denver was 
elected to a three-year term as member- 
at-large. Managers Elmer N. Oistad, St. 
Paul and Julius M. Eisendrath, New 
York, members-at-large who served in 
this capacity last year, complete the 
membership of the 1952 Board. 

The Guardian’s Field Advisory Board 
was inaugurated in 1949 to establish 
closer liaison between field and home 
office. 





volved amounted to more than $850,000. 

The Department said: “Each of the 
insurers will continue to be authorized 
to transact business in this state and it 
is expected that each will, in due course, 
submit new forms to the Department for 
approval in lieu of those the approval 
of which is to be withdrawn.” 
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HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
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Advance Alvin B. Dalager 





Boris Studios, Inc. 
ALVIN B. DALAGER 


Alvin B. Dalager has been appointed 
a vice president of Equitable Society. He 
joined Equitable as an agent in St. Paul 
during 1917 and later was agency man- 
ager in Wilmington, Del., for the So- 
ciety. In 1938 he came to the home of- 
fice as second vice president in agency 
department. 


Franklin Makes Floyd Short 


Underwriting Vice President 
Franklin Life of Springfield, IIll., has 
elected Floyd D. Short, vice president 
in charge of underwriting. 

Mr. Short became associated with the 
Franklin Life in 1928, immediately fol- 
lowing graduation from Shurtleff Col- 
lege. He was named to the company’s 
underwriting committee, in 1932, and be- 
came chief underwriter in 1941. In 
March of this year he was elected as- 
sistant vice president which title he re- 
a, until his present promotion. 

. J. Hiller, who has for some months 
= “been incapacitated by illness, will 
retain his position as vice president. 


Shenandoah Bonus 

A Christmas bonus will be paid by the 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va., to all 
employes, it was announced by President 
Paul C. Buford. 

The bonus will amount to $13,403 for 
the 170 employes, averaging $78.84. Shar- 
ing in the bonus will be employes of the 
home office, maintenance and branch 
offices. The bonuses are based on length 
of service. 
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Home Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


consistencies in the treatment of ap- 
plicants. 
Aviation 

Aviation is a problem closely tied up 
with that of war risks. Civilians who 
were flying personnel in the Armed 
Forces during World War II are almost 
all in the reserves, active or inactive, 
and present the problem of recall to 
duty. Generally, these risks are being 
accepted without restriction if they have 
done no flying since separation from 
service after World War II. For flying 
personnel in the Armed Forces there has 
been developed full aviation coverage 
within a designated home area which 
in some companies takes in all the 
Western Hemisphere. This coverage is 
offered at extra premiums usually the 
same as those which prevailed during 
peace time. 

Larger Amounts of Insurance 

Today almost everybody seems to be 
earning more dollar income but some 
groups in particular are doing exception- 
ally well and large amounts of insur- 
ance are being purchased on the basis 
of current income. There are the busi- 
ness men with war orders, farmers, doc- 
tors and dentists, and others. Can their 
incomes continue at the same_ high 
levels? Certainly not in all cases. 
Therefore, how much insurance should 
be issued in individual cases? Nobody 
knows the right answer and time will 
tell whether or not some of the mis- 
takes of previous boom periods have 
been repeated. Past experience cer- 
tainly points to the need for caution. 

Even in the moderate income group 
we are seeing applications for unusual 
amounts of insurance. This arises from 
a combination of the newer sales tech- 
niques which program for needs and 
the decreasing term plans devised to 
meet many of the needs—family income 
plans, mortgage protection plans, etc. 
Young married men with incomes up to 
about $6,000 make up a large proportion 
of this group. While the amounts of 
insurance at risk seem large by previous 
standards, applications are being sub- 
mitted in increasing numbers and are 
being accepted in most instances. 

Those of us who underwrote large 
risks in the roaring twenties and saw 
the chickens come home to roost in the 
early thirties still find it difficult to feel 
comfortable about large risk underwrit- 
ing, particularly in those cases where a 
large portion of the insured’s income 
is used to pay life insurance premiums. 
We know that in a depression period 
the mortality on large risks rises sharp- 
ly, whereas the mortality on risks of 
moderate amounts remains relatively 
stable. We have been in a boom period 
for a long time and we must not lose 
ight of the fact that our present under- 
writing will someday be tested by hard 
times. We hope the business will prove 
to be sound but we cannot forget the 
fact that our young applicants today, 
those under 35 at least, have never gone 
through a depression in their business 
lifetime. 





Substandard 


The year has witnessed continuation 
of the trend toward increasing the area 
of insurability by raising the maximum 
mortality accepted by individual compa- 
nies. As yet 500% estimated mortality 
is the top figure for the industry. Stud- 
ies have shown favorable mortality re- 
sults on substandard in comparison 
with the premium basis and this has led 
to increased amount limits for respec- 
tive substandard rating classes. It has 
also led in a few companies to reduc- 
tions in substandard ‘extra premiums 
for medical impairments for the same 
mortality class. 

Reductions of extra premiums have 
also been made in rating schedules for 
occupation and for foreign residence. 

Not so many years ago declination 
rates in many companies ran from 10% 
to 13%. Principally because of the ex- 
tension of substandard underwriting 
these rates do not now exceed one- 


quarter of this figure. To show the business being submitted without exami- 
importance of this development, sub- nation. Somewhat over half of life in- 
standard jssues now amount to some-_ surance applications are on the non- 
thing in excess of a billion and a half medical basis. 
a year for the industry and substand- The trend in Juvenile contracts is to 
ard insurance in force amounts to more make the ultimate amount payable at 
than nine billion dollars. This additional younger ages. In at least one company 
service to the insuring public has been’ this is now age 6 months. : 
made possible by an analysis of past Underwriting Costs 
experience resulting in the development M 1 1 oe 
of more accurate knowledge in this field, , 4 oF wee Soci uncerwrilng pro- 
and presently nearly all companies are = aes aps per cat reviewed from the 
competing actively for their share of standpoint of their economic value— 
hia baat ’ does a specific procedure cost more 
: : q than it can save a company in weeding 
Non-Medical, Juvenile out poor risks? The use of non-medical 
Expanding non-medical programs are is the best example of this sort of thing. 
resulting in increasing proportions of Increasing costs of medical examina- 
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tions, of medical information from doc- 
tors and institutions, of fees for special 
tests, as well as increasing home office 





LEIGH CRUESS 


expense for underwriting, handling and 
other clerical work are the spur for 
elimination of uneconomic procedures 
even though some of the steps may ap- 
pear radical by previous standards. 
Mortality 

Current mortality continues to be 
extremely favorable. Insofar as it re- 
flects underwriting skill in the field and 
the home offices in recent years, it is 
most encouraging. War losses have been 
easily absorbed jn the aggregate and in 
only a few instances have individual 
companies had war losses of a disturb- 
ing nature on new and_ unrestricted 
issues. If the future contains no worse 
experience, the underwriter will consider 
himself a very fortunate individual . 


Huttinger in New Firm 

E. Paul Huttinger, retired secretary 
of Penn Mutual, Elmer M. Atkinson, 
former sales manager of Gibson Art Co., 
and J. Niel Adam, retired Eastern sea- 
board manager of Hoover Vacuum 
Cleaner, have formed a partnership of 
professional business consultants. All 
are members of National Sales Execu- 
tives. Messrs. Huttinger and Adam are 
former presidents of Sales Managers 
Association of Philadelphia. Mr. Atkin- 
son is a current executive committeeman 
of the association. New firm specializes 
in selling, sales promotion and_ sales 
management. Temporary headquarters 
are in Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 


Two Security Analysts 
Join New England Mutual 


Peter D. Falk, formerly with Sun Life 
of Canada and Leonard C. Larrabee, 
former assistant to treasurer of Harvard 
University, have joined investment staff 
of New England Mutual. 

A native of England and going to 
Vancouver where he entered the broker- 
age business Mr. Falk became a security 
analyst for Sun Life. He was an engi- 
neer in Canadian Army in 1939, serving 
three years in Europe. He is past presi- 
dent of Montreal Institute of Invest- 
ment Analysts. 

Mr. Larrabee, born in Chicago, was 
with Marine Corps in World War I. 
After graduating from Harvard Univer- 
sity he first entered the business and 
then the financial field. He worked for 
several brokerage houses in Chicago and 
Boston, in the ’30’s. He then returned 
to Harvard as assistant to the treasurer. 


George Ziegler Now Editor 

George Ziegler, who has been with 
Ohio National Life for 18 years, is the 
new editor of that company’s agency 
publication “The Bulletin,” succeeding 
Bob Wiatt who has gone with Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 
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Managers Ass’n of N. Y. 
Honors Leroy A. Lincoln 


BIG WALDORF-ASTORIA DINNER 





Metropolitan Chairman Says Business 
Will Hold Its Public Esteem Despite 
Its “Fashion Changes” 





More than 470 persons crowded into 
the Sert Room of Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Tuesday night to be participants in 
Leroy A. Lincoln Night of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York. The hotel ballroom could have 
been filled just as easily. 

Once a year—and at same time LIAA, 
Institute of Life Insurance and Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel hold 
annual meetings at Waldorf—the Life 
Managers have a big affair which pays 
honor to one individual in the business, 
and their “man of the year 1951” and 
central figure in tribute Tuesday night 
was the chairman of Metropolitan Life. 
At the head table were chiefs of some 
principal organizations in the business 
and at tables on the floor more than 
30 presidents of insurance companies 
were with other officers or agency rep- 
resentatives of their establishments. 

Gift of Silver Plate 

During the evening Mr. Lincoln was 
presented with an Old English silver 
plate. John H. Evans, president of the 
association, was toastmaster. Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman of American College 
of Life Underwriters, introduced the 
guest of honor. He said the dinner and 
the gift from the association were in 
recognition of statesmanship and leader- 
ship in the cause of life insurance. “And 
Mr. Lincoln has always been a staunch 
believer in the important role played by 
the field man,” he said. 

Comments on Prudential Guests 

Mr. Lincoln began his response by 
expressing his appreciation that so many 
had turned out and of the good will it 
denoted. Observing Carrol M. Shanks, 
Prudential president, who was accom- 
panied by a considerable delegation 
from that company, Mr. Lincoln said 
he felt highly complimented by their 
presence as he knew the officers of 
Prudential had some pressing matters 
on their hands requiring a lot of atten- 
tion. He was referring to the strike of 
Prudential agents. Pausing a moment, 
Mr. Lincoln said he remembered some 
picketing at head office of Metropolitan 
some time back and particularly recalled 
the statement held aloft on banner of 
one pic ket: “They shot the wrong Lin- 
coln.” 

The guest of honor said the 35 years 
he had spent in life insurance were 
happy ones. He had observed many 
changes. Sometimes these were in nature 
of a complete turn of the circles. The 
situation got back approximately to 
where it had been when the evolution 
started. He expects to see many more 
changes in the business but none which 
will decrease the stature of life insur- 
ance nor impair its value to the public. 

Recalls Old Company Leaders 
In beginning his reminiscences Mr. 





Some of Forum Speakers 

At the forum on Group insurance of 
the LIAA Wednesday the speakers in- 
cluded Edmund B. Whittaker, vice 
president in charge of Group, The Pru- 
dential; Clarence L. Peterson, vice 
president, Ohio State Life; Wendell 
Milliman, vice president, New ‘York Life. 
Gilbert Fitzhugh, Metropolitan Life, 
spoke on one phase of this forum. 











L. W. Dawson on Inflation 


At one of the forums of LIAA this 
week Louis W. Dawson, president, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, said the major 
danger of inflation is by no means past 
and inflationary aspects would pose 
large problems for the life insurance 
industry for 1952. He called for continu- 
ous support of the Credit Restraint 
program and for greater economy in 
Government. 


Lincoln called attention to several per- 
sonalities of his early days in the busi- 
ness: Haley Fiske, Metropolitan Life; 
Darwin P. Kingsley, New York Life; 
Judge William A. Day, Equitable So- 
ciety; Edward D. Duffield, Prudential; 
Charles A. Peabody, Mutual Life; E. E. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit. He highly 
praised their judgment. 

“Nothing of importance in life insur- 
ance took place that those men did not 
know all about,” he said. “They han- 
dled problems in the best interest of 
the business. They are all dead except 
E. E. Rhodes, but if they were alive 


(Continued on Page 110) 


Senator Dirksen Decries 
Growth of Federal Power 


Formation of a commission similar to 
the Hoover Commission to study the 
elimination of waste-in the Federal 
Government, was proposed by Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois before 
the Life Insurance Association in New 
York this week. He also urged business 
executives to impress on the public that 
bigness in Government leads to a dilu- 
tion of the economy and the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The present gov- 
ernment of modified socialism, he said, 
would lead to tighter controls. 























yn Spain a anes 

Coordination of debt management and 
credit policies was discussed before the 
meeting of LIAA in New York on 
Wednesday by Allan Sproul, president 
of Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Referring to the life companies’ large 
purchases of Government securities dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Sproul said: “No 
one expected you to remain frozen into 
disproportionate holding of Government 
securities. Looking at it from my side 
of the fence, however, you might have 
been expected not to use long term 
Government securities as if they were 
short term investments.” * 


Vitice any nesemblance ? 


Meet the Shelbys of Clarksdale, Mississippi: Carlton P. 
Shelby; his son, Robert C. (“Pete”) Shelby and last, 
but not least, third generation Shelby! 

Speaking of resemblance, we'd like to point out that 
Carlton and Pete Shelby are on the same team—and 
we don’t mean football. They’re another famous Union 
father-son team, members of The Union 


Central 
Central’s Memphis Agency. 


From where we sit, it looks as if we might expect 
another member—say in about 15 years. That’s more 
than mere conjecture. Because, as the youngest Shelby 
grows up, he’s bound to see the wonderful advantages 


Insurance—especially with a Company like Union 
Central behind him!” 

Yes, the Shelbys know—a// Union Central agents 
know—that The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany is constantly backing them up, constantly making 
their work easier—more rewarding. Excellent sales tools 
are provided, and Union Central has a wide variety of 


insurance plans to meet every life insurance need from 


a career of Life Insurance offers to men of initiative. 
He’s bound to hear, both from his father and his grand- 


father, how The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
helps its agents make the most of these advantages. 

As Carlton Shelby says: “The field of Life Insurance 
draws on every part of a man’s experience. For example, 
both Pete and myself have degrees in Engineering. We 
make use of this training to apply engineering principles 


to the preparation of Life Insurance programs. Believe 
me, there’s no limit to how far a man can go in Life 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance 


Company 


CINCINNATI, 


birth to age 70. What’s more, Union Central provides 
liberal retirement and pension arrangements for its 
agents to make their future happy and secure! & 
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Connecticut Department 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ment. Another statement not authenti- 
cated by time was this: “So long as 
the vast territory of the United States 
requires money it will command a high 
rate of interest, and the attempt to 
adjust life insurance in this country on 
a basis of interest on money is a 
failure.” 

He offered this after thought: “Money 
in the United States will command for 
the next 100 years not less than 7% 
per annum interest.” 

Connecticut Dept.’s Key Personnel 

Passing over the years and discussing 
the present Insurance Department of 
Connecticut, the key personnel, in addi- 
tion to Commissioner Allyn, consists of: 

Deputy Commissioner — Edward _ T. 
Garvin. 

Actuary and Director of Examinations 
—Russell O. Hooker. 

Chief of Licenses and Claims—Frank 
F. Wagner. 

Chief of Fire Rating 
gan. 

Chief of 
Resony. 

Chief Examiners—Life, Hartwell Hall; 
Fire, Joseph Geoghegan; Casualty, Ed- 
ward Ravich. 

Department Understaffed 


Walter Mor- 





Casualty Rating — John 


The Connecticut Department is con- 
siderably understaffed as its entire per- 
sonnel consists of less than 60 persons. 
In no other state in the Union is there 
a personnel situation comparable to 
that in Connecticut. If some one from 
the Department resigns, or is forced to 
leave because of illness, or if an addi- 
tion to the staff is required, the situ- 
ation cannot be filled without authority 
from the personnel division of the De- 
partment of Finance and Control as 
the personnel division of the state has 
the responsibility as a hiring agency. 
This is an outgrowth of the merit sys- 
tem of the state, a system which has 
many things to recommend it, but De- 
partment heads sometimes feel that the 
“red tape” handicaps the efficiency of 
the state Departments and leaves them 
undermanned. 


Actuarial and Company 
Examination Work 


In the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment all actuarial and company exami- 
nation work is under the general super- 
vision of the Actuary and Director of 
Examinations. This actuarial work in- 
cludes the computation of the policy 
reserve liability of each domestic life 
insurance company annually as required 
by statutes. This function is performed 
by the Valuation Division consisting of 
a Chief of Valuations and 11 clerks. 
Each policy in force is represented by 
a card in the Department’s files. Hol- 
lerith machines are used for this pur- 
pose for four out of the five domestic 
life companies. Approximately 2,862,500 
policies were handled in the valuation 
as of December 30, 1950, in addition to 
a substantial volume of individual and 
Group annuities. The number of poli- 
cies in force has increased by more 
than one-third during the last decade. 
The Commissioner issues his certificate 
as to the total policy reserve as com- 
puted in the case of each company and 
such certificate is accepted by all states 
in which the companies are _ licensed. 
The total reserve liability of the domes- 
tic life companies was about $4,200,000,- 
000 as of December 31, 1950. This divi- 
sion also performs the necessary actu- 
arial computations in connection with 
the Connecticut Municipal Employes 
Retirement System and compiles the 
statistical tables and other necessary 
copy for the Commissioner’s annual 
report of condition of companies. 

The examining force consists of three 
chief examiners (life, fire and casualty) 
and 15 examiners of various grades. All 
domestic insurance companies must be 
examined at least every five years. 





Fraternal benefit societies must be ex- 
amined triennially. The insurance de- 
partment of each savings and insurance 
bank and the Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance Fund must be examined biennially 
and Connecticut Hospital Service, Inc., 
and Connecticut Medical Service, Inc., 
annually. 

The Department of course participates 
in making examinations under the 
Convention Examination system as ad- 


Other Duties of Actuary and Director 
of Examinations 

Other duties of the Actuary and Di- 
rector of Examinations include the fol- 
lowing: Approval of life, accident and 
health and workmen’s compensation 
policy forms; supervision of audit and 
conduct of correspondence relating to 
the annual and other statements re- 
ceived from the 529 licensed companies; 





preparation of Commissioner’s Annual 
Report; responsibility for make-up of 
blanks furnished to companies for an- 
nual statement purposes; administration 
of legal requirements as to retaliatory 
bonds and retaliatory deposits with the 
State Treasurer. 

The Actuary renders actuarial service 
to the State Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. He computes the value of life 
uses and remainders for tax purposes 





at the request of the Tax Commission- 
er; cooperates with the Chief of Licenses 
and Claims in handling policy claims 
involving technical actuarial features; 
supervises the audit of tax returns sub- 


recommendations as to renewal or non- 
renewal of company licenses; analysis 
of company applications for admission 
and recommendations as to their dispo- 
sition; supervision of make-up and 


ministered by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. The re- 
ports of such examinations show that 
the examiners of various states partici- 
pated in the examinations. 
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Still Available! 


Do YOUR PROSPECTS still ask for the 
Income Disability clause in their life 











insurance ? 










Ours do. And we still write it—the old- 
fashioned kind! —up to $350 per month. 






Our disability clause protects men to age 
60 and women to age 55. It pays $10 
monthly disability to age 60 and $5 
monthly thereafter until death or maturity 
when the insured amount is paid. Waiting 
period only four months. 








We issue on Term plans, too, and auto- 
matically convert the policy to Ordinary 
Life if a disability exceeds the Term period. 








4 | 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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mitted by non-resident and foreign com- 
panies (resulting in additional tax col- 
lections of approximately $10,000 during 
the last fiscal year); serves on techni- 
cal committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. The 
actuary is assisted by three stenog- 
raphers. 

In his report to the Governor on 1950 
operations Commissioner Allyn said: 
“This Department is urgently in need 
of an assistant actuary who could as- 
sist the actuary and director of examina- 
tions and perform his duties in an 
emergency. There is no understudy 
whatever for this position at the present 
time. Up to several years ago the De- 
partment had a competent assistant 
actuary. However, due to the increase 
in work and consistent pressure on 
appropriations and personnel the former 
assistant actuary was made chief exam- 
. iner of life companies and devotes his 
entire time to that position.” 


pats oor rn on aust 


The Security Division 


The Security Division is in close as- 
sociation with the Examining and Actu- 
arial divisions in maintaining constant 
supervision over the portfolios and in- 
vestment practices of all insurance com- 
panies. This work, in addition to other 
duties, is supervised by the Deputy 
Commissioner and Investment Associate. 
All tax returns other than those of 
companies which are domiciled in Con- 
necticut are audited in this Division. Do- 
mestic companies’ returns go to the 
State Tax Commissioner. 

The two “Connecticut Assigned Risk 
Plans,” automobile and compensation, 
are supervised by the Investment As- 
sociate. The activity of the Automobile 
Assigned Risk Plan increases day by day 
and the work is rapidly approaching the 
status of a full time job. 

The principal function of the Rating 
Division continues to be the considera- 
tion of rate and rule filings submitted 
by companies and rating bureaus, and 
the number of filings processed in 1950, 
approximately 600, was about the same 
as in 1949, 

Important changes included a revised 
manual of rates and rules for explosion 
and earthquake insurance, new schedules 
for rating farm and oil risks, a revision 
of the automobile casualty manual of 
rules, revised rates for the general liabil- 
ity classes based on area and frontage 
and a reduction in burglary rates. New 
coverages developed by fire insurance 
companies were a deductible insurance 
plan, an excess of loss coverage plan and 
an additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement for dwelling properties. 

The multiple location rating problem 
was introduced by the filing of two 
rating plans, one by the rating associa- 
tion and the other by certain groups of 
companies. The Multiple Peril Rating 
Organization, recently formed for the 
rating of multiple peril policies on a 
country-wide basis, is expected to be 
licensed in Connecticut and will come 
under the supervision of the rating di- 
vision. A study of fire insurance rates 
by the rating division and the rating 
association is not complete and results 
are not yet available. 

Departmental personnel in 1950 par- 
ticipated in four out of state conferences 
of the New England Commissioners con- 
cerning uniform matters for making rate 
filings and one conference of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society. The Casualty 
Rate Analyst was a member of the 
Special subcommittee of the NAIC to 
investigate the question of a profit and 
contingencies factor in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation rate making. 

Because the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance does not operate in 
New York State, although the main 
office is in New York City, Connecticut 
was named by the NAIC as the domicile 
state for examination purposes. In ac- 
cordance with the rating law, an exami- 
nation of that bureau was started on 
May 15, 1951, under the direction of 
the Connecticut Casualty Rate Analyst 
with the participation of personnel of 
other states, but is not yet complete. 


Licenses and Claims 


The Division of the Connecticut De- 
partment with which the public has the 











greatest contact is that of Licenses and 
Claims. Prospective agents, brokers and 
adjusters here apply for their licenses, 
and citizens of Connecticut seek advice 
and guidance on their insurance prob- 
lems. During 1950, 2,231 written exami- 
nations were given to 1,600 applicants for 
agents’, brokers’, and adjusters’ licenses, 
an increase of 319 applicants over 1949. 
Under the law, a separate agent’s li- 
cense is required for each insurance 
company to be represented by an insur- 
ance agency. In 1950, there were 43,048 
such licenses issued to 7,837 resident 
and 839 non-resident insurance agencies. 











There were also issued 43 resident and 
1,002 non-resident brokers’ licenses and 
765 adjusters’ licenses. The fees charged 
for the non-resident licenses are based 
on the fee that the state in which the 
applicant resides would charge a resi- 
dent of our State, and on the fee 
charged by the state in which the insur- 
ance company to be represented is 
domiciled. Although it entails consider- 
able work to maintain a continuous 
record of the fees, restrictions, and pro- 
hibitions imposed by 47 other states in 
addition to the District of Columbia, 
the additional revenue is substantial, and 












this law is Connecticut’s only control 
over the requirements of other states 
imposed upon Connecticut’s agents, 
brokers, and insurance companies. 


Department’s View of Agents’ 
Qualifications 


_ Connecticut has long recognized the 
importance of well-trained and informed 
insurance agents and brokers for the 
Protection of the insuring public. In 
that connection, in 1945, the Department 
published and instituted the use of 
Question and Answer Booklets, the pur- 
(Continued on Page 54) 











The Connecticut Mutual has now added this importa 
able contract to its wide array of an 
Premium Deferred Annuity is desi 
wants to pay a single premium “ow for 
time in the future. It is a contract wit 
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ATURES OF THE SINGLE PREMIUM DEFERRED ANNUITY 





e LIBERAL OPTIONS 
e FLEXIBILITY 


¢ $150,000 LIMIT 


e PARTICIPATING 
e DEATH BENEFIT 






















OTHER ANNUITIES ean 






LIBERAL OPTIONS —Three income options available: 

Life annuity with instalment refund. 

Life annuity with ten years certain. 

Life annuity without instalments certain. ; 
FLEXIBILITY — The annuitant has a broad —_— : 
deferred periods and maturity ages from whic ioe 
choose. It is also possible for the annuitant to ¢€ - 
a somewhat smaller income to start prior ean "2 
ty under any one of the retirement options. —_ 
to provide a maximum income, there are 
or loan values. 


HIGH LIMIT — Connecticut Mutual will accept up to 
$150,000 as a single premium. oe 
PARTICIPATING — The new contract participates - 
annual dividends up to the pr nema a 
ivi taken annu 
ecome due. Dividends may be i ll 
a or accumulated and used to provide additional 
life income. 
DEATH BENEFIT — In case of death before — 
premium plus accumulated dividends are returned. 
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Single Premium Immediate Annuity: 

(1) Life annuity with instalment 
refund. 

(2) Life annuity with ten years 
certain. 

(3) Life annuity without instal- 
ments certain. 


Single Premium Joint and 
Survivorship Annuity: 
Without instalments certain. 


‘ ity: 
Annual Premium Annuity : 
Retirement benefits with ten 


years certain (automatic). 
Wide range of elective in- 
come options. 
Participating. 

Cash Values. 
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Connecticut Department 
(Continued from Page 53) 


pose of which was to give the applicants 
for licenses at least a fundamental 
knowledge of the contracts they in- 
tended to sell and service. These book- 
lets served their purpose and were 
adopted by many other states, but with 
increased public demand for additional 
insurance coverages in one policy con- 
tract, competent agents and brokers, to 
properly serve their clients, must today 
be qualified in many additional lines of 
insurance. Recognizing that trend, the 
Department, in January, 1950, appointed 
an All-Industry Committee to work out 
more comprehensive qualifying examina- 
tions to be used in determining the 
training and competence of license appli- 
cants. In December, 1950, the Depart- 
ment announced that, commencing six 
months hence, new examinations of the 
multiple-choice-answer type would be 
adopted. To pass these examinations, a 
thorough training will be required, and 
to obtain that training, Dean Laurence 
Ackerman, University of Connecticut, 
has prepared for the establishment of 
night study courses wherever the de- 
mand arises at nominal cost to the 
applicant. Since the announcement of 
these new examinations, many other 
states, as well as Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands, are considering their adop- 
tion. 

In October, 1950, through the cooper- 
ation of the University of Connecticut, 
the Insurance Department commenced 
holding its written examinations in the 
University Building on Woodland Street, 
Hartford. This new arrangement not 
only helped relieve the limited parking 
facilities in the proximity of the State 
Office Building, where examinations 
were formerly conducted, but made 
available within the building office space 
sorely needed for the Department’s in- 
creased activities. 

The Claims Division 

The Claims Division serves as_ the 
investigative agency of the Department. 
It affords the public an opportunity to 
present its grievances against insurance 
companies and agents. In 1950 there 
was a total of 841 inquiries and claims 
as compared to 650 in 1949. However, 
a portion of this increase resulted from 
the destructive windstorm of November 
25, 1950, which caused the greatest 
number of claims in the history of in- 
surance for any single catastrophe. This 
work required some companies and ad- 
justing firms to handle a five-year vol- 
ume of losses in two months. Trained 
adjusters were summoned from all over 
the United States to the stricken areas, 
and the fact that fewer than 50 wind- 
storm claims out of an estimated 80,000 
in Connecticut, were brought to the 
Department, speaks well for the insur- 
ance industry as a whole. 

Aftermath of Insurance Is Commerce 
Decision 

_The United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case in 1944 that insur- 
ance is interstate commerce made a deep 
impression on Connecticut insurance 
supervision as it did in all of the states. 
Connecticut had been one of the open 
states having no regulation of rates 
whatever. After the SEUA decision it 
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EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


Edward L. Sittler, Jr., Uniontown, Pa., 
who joined Mutual Life as an agent in 
1937 was elected in 1950 to represent 
the 23rd Pennsylvania District in the 
House of Representatives. Before that 
he had been mayor of Uniontown. 

A graduate of Brown University with 
a B.A. degree and a Phi Beta Kappa 
student, Mr. Sittler was in the Army 
during World War I. In Uniontown he 
became a five-time qualifier for member- 
ship in the Mutual Life’s Top Club and 
his latest qualification was for the 1950- 
51 Club year. 

Mr. Sittler was assistant manager of 
the Mutual Life’s Pittsburgh agency 
from January to November, 1947, at 
which time he was elected Uniontown’s 
mayor. 





was immediately realized by all con- 
cerned that substantially uniform legis- 
lation and regulation of the methods 
of making fire and casualty rates was 
the first imperative requirement. That 
was due to the fact that Connecticut 
companies did-business in practically all 
of the states, with the result that dif- 
ferent regulatory laws would result in 
chaos in the business and substantial 
increase in premiums to policyholders. 
So the Connecticut Department, in co- 
operation with the other State Insurance 
Departments, through the medium of 
NAIC, and working with the nation- 
wide insurance industry, became en- 
gaged in aiding the development of laws 
and regulations to carry out the require- 
ments of Public Law 15 of the 79th 
Congress. 

At that time Commissioner Allyn 
pointed out that the insurance law of 
other states has a direct impact on the 
insurance buying public of each state, as 
well as upon the companies domiciled 
therein. It was obvious, he said, that 
Connecticut must participate fully on a 
national level in the development of 
state regulation. “Few thoughtful stu- 
dents wil] deny,” the Commissioner said, 
“that Congress was wise in determining 
that insurance regulation that is nearest 
the people is best for the people.” 


Percentage of Connecticut Business 
Written by Companies of Other States 


The impact of the insurance laws of 
other states on companies in Connecti- 
cut is evidenced by the fact that the 
larger part of the premium and invest- 
ment income of Connecticut insurance 
companies, amounting to some $2,000,- 
000,000 annually, comes from their busi- 
ness outside of Connecticut. The exist- 
ence of the home offices of these 
companies in Connecticut provides suit- 
able employment for many thousands of 
people and large revenues to the State. 

There was a long periodin Connecticut 
when there was no insurance supervision 
of any kind in the state—the decades be- 
fore 1865. The beginnings of insurance 
in Connecticut date back to 1794 when 


a firm known as Sanford & Wadsworth, 
opened an office in Hartford for insuring 
houses, furniture, merchandise and other 
articles against fire. They acted for 
what they called “the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co.,” although there was then 
no such chartered institution. Sanford 
and Wadsworth signed their policies for 
themselves alone, or for a small number 
of persons for whom they acted as 
agents. Marine insurance soon sprang 
up in Hartford and other parts of Con- 
necticut, most of it on vessels sailing 
between New London and the West 
Indies. For the round trip, the gross 
premiums ran up to 10, 12, 15 and 16%, 
and in some cases higher. Rebates were 
frequently allowed if the vessel touched 
only at or avoided certain ports and 
returned safely. For the premium, the 
assured usually gave their notes, pay- 
able out of the profits or at the close 
of the venture. Then along came a 
real insurance company in the modern 
sense as the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., which was founded in 1810, began 
to operate. 

The process of making insurance real- 
ly insure on a scientific basis, without 
discrimination and with safety, has gone 
a long way since that day. In that de- 
velopment the competence and diligence 
of State Supervision has played an im- 
portant part. 


E. E. Rhodes 


(Continued from Page 5) 


place in his heart for actuaries, and 
when he has been bored it has generally 
been with persons having no connection 
with life insurance. That trip he took 
around the world on a steamer, for in- 
stance. He never made another long 
sea voyage because the chatter of 
the passengers when they joined him 
at the rail with their insistent demands 
that he share with them the enthusiasm 
they felt over the sea, the sunlights, the 
moonlights almost did him in. “That 
experience was the biggest bore in my 
recollection,” he said to the writer. But 
there is little that bores him now. He is 
enjoying his leisure age, happy, too, 
when he contemplates the stature of 
the Mutual Benefit Life and the role 
he played in his share of its direction. 





Liberal Policies of 


INCOME PROTECTION 


featuring 


* Lifetime Payments for Acci- 
dent and Sickness. 


* 1st Day Coverage. 
* No Physical Examination. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Maryland, 
W. Va.,N.C., Fle. and Washington, D.C. 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA 





William A. Poissant 


(Continued from Page 35) 


ministration and Experience.” This was 
published in the 1950 Transactions of 
the Society. 

Mr. Poissant is a Life Master of the 
American Contract Bridge League, one 
of the 400 Life Masters in the country, 
and is on executive committee of the 
Washington Chapter of the League. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poissant live in suburban 
Virginia. She was Marion Ward of 
Hartford. 


More Strings 
to his bow 


In addition to 
his full portfolio 
of life and endow- 
ment plans our 


agent can offer: 


Juvenile Estate 
Annuities 
Substandard 
Accident 

Health 

Hospital 
Franchise 
Association 
Group 

Salary Allotment 


Truly complete 
personal 


protection 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Microfilm Legislation 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ever, the rules of the Conference re- 
quire discussion of such bills at two 
annual meetings before a vote can be 
taken. Another year of study and re- 
drafting resulted in a model bill which 
was given final approval by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in August, 1949. 
This model bill was presented to and 
approved by the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association in Sep- 
tember of that year. Thereafter the 
National Conference published the Act 
and recommended it for enactment in 
the several states. 

This model bill as finally approved is 
very short; its title is long: “Uniform 
Photographic Copies of Business and 





Chester L. Fisher, Jr. 


Chester Lewis Fisher, Jr., an attor- 
ney with Metropolitan Life, is asso- 
ciated with Charles G. Dougherty, 
second vice president in charge of in- 
surance relations for the Metropoli- 
tan. Born in Maplewood, N. J., Mr. 
Fisher’s secondary education was in 
Maplewood public schools and at 
Mercersburg Academy. He was grad- 
uated by Princeton University (A.B. 
degree) with the class of 1933 and re- 
ceived his legal training at the Cornell 
University Law School (degree of 
LL.B. in 1936). He is a member of 
the bar associations of New York, 
New Jersey and the Philippines. 

Prior to his association with Metro- 
politan Mr. Fisher practiced law for 
three years with the New York City 
firm of Bleakley, Platt and Walker. 
He came with Metropolitan in 1939 
as an attorney in the law division. 

A reserve officer, he was called to 
active duty in World War II in 1940, 
and saw six years of service in the 
Army Air Forces, including two years 
in the Southwest Pacific area. Most 
of this service was as Staff Judge Ad- 
vocate of major Air Force commands. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit 
decoration by authority of General 
Douglas MacArthur, and attained the 
rank of colonel. 

Mr. Fisher’s wife was former Grace 
Tainsh, also an attorney, who was 
formerly with the Metropolitan Life. 
They have a son, Chester L. Fisher, 
III, and reside in New York City. 











Public Records as Evidence Act.” It has 
no requirement of an affidavit and it 
does not follow the Uniform Business 
Records as Evidence Acts. It applies 
to business records as well as those of 
departments or agencies of government. 
It adheres to the principle that the 
documents to be photographed must 
have been kept in the regular course of 
business and it must have been a part 
of the regular course of business to 
make photographs or microphotographs 
of them. Except in three relatively 
minor cases, the original records may 
be destroyed in the regular course of 
business. The reproduction is then 
stated to be as admissible in evidence 
as the original document itself in any 
judicial or administrative proceeding, 
whether the original is in existence or 
not. 


Microfilm Statutes Adopted 


Dramatic changes in the statutory law 
on this subject have taken place since 
1946. It will be recalled that in that 
year the survey showed only four states 
having such statutes. Between that date 
and the present time 14 states (in- 
cluding one of the original four) have 
enacted so-called microfilm statutes by 
passing various laws, none of which has 
prepared by the 


followed the model 


Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
but all of which permit, under certain 
circumstances, the destructon of original 
documents and the introduction in evi- 
dence of microphotographic reproduc- 
tions. These states are: 


1947—Arkansas, Connecticut. 
1948—Rhode Island, South Carolina. 


1949—Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan (one of original four 
states), Oregon, Tennessee. (The 


Washington law of this year is not 
listed because it applies only to “*** 
any or all records required or au- 
thorized by law to be made or 
kept.* * *.”) 
1950—Georgia. 
1951—Alabama, Arizona, 


What of the model bill approved by 
the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws in 1949? 
The substance of this model bill was 
first enacted by Virginia in 1950. In 
1951, 15 states (including two of the 
original four), Congress and Hawaii en- 
acted this bill verbatim or in substance. 
These states are California, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Maryland (one of original 
four states), Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Utah and Wisconsin (one of original 
four states). 


Delaware. 


It thus appears that at the present 
writing 16 states, Congress and Hawaii 
have enacted exactly or in substance the 
Uniform Photographic Copies of Busi- 
ness and Public Records as Evidence 
Act in the form approved by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Fifteen other 
states have workable statutes differing 
from the Uniform Act. Accordingly, 
a total of 31 states, Congress and 
Hawaii, now have on their statute books 
microfilm statutes acceptable for the 
needs of insurance companies and, in- 
deed, acceptable for the requirements 
of most modern business activities. This 
dynamic development will result in in- 
calculable savings to the American econ- 
omy in terms of storage space, money 
and manpower. 


Uniform Act Requires Support 


There is reason to believe that in 1952 
and subsequent years efforts will be 
made to enact this legislation in other 
jurisdictions. All organizations inter- 
ested in effecting the savings, in what 
appear to be fixed operating expenses, 
which will be made possible by this uni- 
form model bill, should spare no effort 
in securing its enactment in those states 
where it has not yet been passed. 

One of the chief beneficiaries of the 
new methods of record-keeping made 
possible by these statutes is the life 


insurance business. The keen compe- 
tition in this business makes it almost 
mandatory to take advantage of new 
methods of reducing overhead expenses. 
In the future, life insurance companies 
can be expected to take more advantage 
of these new methods as they become 
aware of the new laws and of the sub- 
stantial savings resulting from the use 
of microfilms, and as the threat of war 
brings to the forefront the problem of 
the safe storage of records. By the same 
token they can and should be expected 


to take more interest in the Uniform 
Model bill. Strenuous efforts must be 
made to secure the enactment of this 


bill in all states. To be fully effective, 
any company program providing for the 
photographic reproduction of old docu- 
ments must be supported by statutes 
permitting the introduction of such re- 
productions in evidence before courts 
and administrative bodies wherever they 
might reasonably be required. If origi- 
nal documents have been destroyed and 
if, in one state not having a microfilm 
statute, one court will not admit photo- 
graphic reproductions into evidence, the 
success and value of the whole company 
program could be seriously questioned. 
For these reasons all life insurance com- 
panies should support in every possible 
way the enactment of the Uniform 
Model bill in all jurisdictions not now 
having acceptable microfilm statutes. 












its field men. 


Liberal Juvenile Contracts 


With his complete line of liberal Juvenile contracts, the 
LNL representative can offer his prospects for Juvenile insur- 
ance the popular educational endowments, and Life, Retire- 
ment, and short term Endowment plans down to age one day. 
Full death benefits are provided from age one year. The parent 
retains control of the policy, and the popular Payor benefit 
may be added even if the parent is a substandard risk. 


This complete line of liberal Juvenile contracts provides 


another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help 
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THE EVOLUTION ASPECT OF 
FIRE INSURANCE 

The business of fire insurance and 
its allied coverages continues to pre- 
sent characteristics which are enig- 
matic to many observers. Some con- 
strue its apparent allergy to sudden 
excursions into untried and_ untested 
fields as reactionism. To others it re- 
mains as an encouraging island of sta- 
bility in an insurance picture which 
currently presents many confusing as- 
pects. 

There is probably some merit to both 
viewpoints. However, it is interesting 
to observe that the fire insurance busi- 
ness absorbed during the last two 
months of 1950 and the first several 
months of 1951 the most severe shock 
it has had since the San Francisco con- 
flagrations of 1606. Still, it met its ob- 
ligations and made an acceptable show- 
ing in 1950. It is too early to predict 
1951 results. 

Basically, none of the problems fac- 
ing the business of fire insurance today 
are any more unsolvable now than they 
have been in the past. The inescapable 
first commandment in the fire insurance 
business is now and always has been 
adequacy of rate and appropriateness 


of cover. 


KINSHIP BETWEEN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND FIDELITY-SURETY 
During this present period of life 


insurance prosperity, it is interesting to 


reflect on the kinship that exists be- 
tween the life insurance business and 
other related branches. 

Not the least pertinent relationship 
is that with the fidelity - surety business, 
an association which is most significant 
and which has been demonstrated 
through past decades 

In the earlier years of the life insur- 
ance business, for example, surety com- 
panies licensed to do business in the 
various States guaranteed through the 
medium of their qualifying bonds that 
the life companies would pay their re- 
quired taxes and other obligations to 
those States. This was a statutory re- 
quirement for the most part, and it 
marked a definitive step in the inter- 
relations of these two branches of the 
attachment, 


industry, as did appeal, 


replevin and other legal proceeding 
bonds which the life companies are 
required to furnish under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

As the life insurance business devel- 
oped more broadly, the need for ade- 
quate fidelity coverages became more 
imperative, and here again the surety 
companies performed a useful and neces- 
sary function in affording fidelity bonds 
—individual, name schedule and position 
schedule bonds, and blanket bonds—to 
protect the life companies from poten- 
tial losses through employe dishonesty. 
The most recent development, specifi- 
cally designed for the life insurance 
business, was the Life Insurance Com- 
panies Blanket Bond, Standard Form 
No. 25-L, which was adopted earlier 
this year and which affords the same 
broad coverage as that given by other 
forms of financial institution blanket 
bonds. 

Generally, through various forms of 
coverage, the surety companies protect 
the life companies against losses through 
forgery (checks and securities), em- 
bezzlement, holdup and robbery, etc. 
The life companies, in fact, obtain the 
same coverage as that available to both 
commercial concerns and financial insti- 
tutions. 

Suretyship, although it is included 
the broad classification of insurance, is 
not insurance as such but an advanced 
form of commercial banking, involving 
credit. Life insurance companies invest- 
ing in construction projects of every 
conceivable character have an ally in 
corporate suretyship which bonds those 
projects, which suretyship furnishes the 
necessary credit facilities. 

Suretyship, on the other hand, is in- 
debted to life insurance because of 
these large-scale financial operations. 
Fidelity and surety bonds have conse- 
quently appreciated in their intrinsic 
value and importance, and the services 
of suretyship are more broadly required 
in the same proportion as financial mar- 
kets have broadened in scope and 
character. 

Just as life insurance has met its own 
just obligations over a long period of 
years, so does corporate suretyship sup- 
port it by its broad activities and its 
widening area of protection. Corporate 
suretyship salutes the institution of life 
insurance and makes its companion serv- 
ices available to it at all times and under 
all circumstances. 








Matar 
EILEEN H. SULLIVAN 


Eileen H. Sullivan, recording secretary 
of the Insurance Women of New York, 
is a graduate of Hempstead High School 
and took evening courses at Pace Col- 
lege. Her first position was with the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, where she was in the Boiler and 
Machinery division. Miss Sullivan then 
joined the National Surety Corporation 
as secretary to Ellis H. Carson, who at 
that time was executive vice president 
and now is president. The correspond- 
ing secretary of the Insurance Women 
of New York is Anna M. Mackin of 
Excess Underwriters, Inc. 





Matar 
HELEN RITA O’BRIEN 


Helen Rita O’Brien, one of the good 
will builders for National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and who has 
been -secretary to General Manager 
William Leslie for nearly two decades, 
is observing her 25th anniversary this 
year with the organization. Her entire 
business career has been with the Bu- 
reau, and she has worked for four 
bureau officers in all. Her first boss was 
Thomas N. Nial, who in early 1926 was 
secretary of the Bureau, but who later 
resigned and acquired a reputation as a 
writer and author. Thereafter Miss 
O’Brien was secretary to L. L. Hall, 
who died inthe ’30’s, and H. P. Stell- 
wagen, now executive vice president, 
Indemnity Co. of North America, whose 





insurance career began with the Bureau. 
Busiest period of Miss O’Brien’s bu- 
reau service began in February, 1930, 
when she became Mr. Leslie’s secretary. 
He was then associate general manager 

During her bureau experience she has 
seen membership grow from 30 compa- 
nies to today’s total of 133. In her 
leisure time she enjoys horseback riding 
and reading of detective stories. 





MARGARET A. TUMBLETY 


Margaret A. Tumblety, agency secre- 
tary, New York office, Empire State 
Mutual Life, is observing her fifth anni- 
versary with the company, having pre- 
viously been with American Airlines in 
New York in a secretarial capacity. She 
has shown sales-minded adaptability 
with the Empire in keeping production 
records for Greater New York and 
Washington, D. C., agencies of the com- 
pany. Graduate of Mount St. Joseph’s 
Academy in Boston, “Sis” Tumblety 
attended Regis College, Weston, Mass., 
and finished at a New York busi- 
ness school. Horseback riding is her 
favorite sport and she is most proud 
of the silver trophy which she won as 
first prize in the equitation class at 
3ronxville, N. Y., Horse Show last De- 
cember. She attends polo matches, in 
addition to horse shows, and has a fas- 
cination for track racing which dates 
back to her grandfather, the late Jerry 
Ford of Rutland, Vt., a noted race horse 
breeder who owned the famous race 
horse, “Highland Grey.” Her other 
sports are skiing and sailboating. She 
is a member of the Junior League of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Hospital and a 
nurse’s aid there. 

* * * 

Arthur M. Clark, vice president of 
National Surety, will have been with 
that organization 30 years on Decem- 
ber 31. He supervises reinsurance con- 
tracts and agreements with reference 
to fidelity, surety, fire and marine 
insurance for the company. His first 
surety experience was with old Title 
Guaranty and Surety Co., Scranton, Pa. 
He went to National Surety from Globe 
Indemnity, his first work with National 
Surety being with L. E. Mackall, then 
vice president and chairman of the un- 
derwriting board, Mr. Clark later suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mackall as chairman of 
that board. 

ee te 


Rex Bixby, former managing editor 
of a New Orleans daily paper and for 
a time public relations man for the 
Lamar Life of Mississippi, is now ex- 
ecutive assistant of Great Southwest 
Life of Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Canada’s Premier St. Laurent and 
His Two Lawyer Sons 


Many insurance companies—life, fire, 
casualty—are legally represented by the 
City of Quebec law firm which was 
formerly headed by Louis St. Laurent, 


now Prime Minister of Canada and with 
which are associated his sons, ‘Jean- 
Paul and Renault. Both well-known 
figures in the legal end of the insur- 
industry the St. Laurent brothers 
occasionally are seen at insurance con- 
ventions. Name of this law firm is as 
difficult to carry jn memory as is that 
of New York City’s noted advertising 
firm of Batten, Durstine & 


ance 


3arton, 





RENAULT ST. LAURENT 


firm’s name is 


Letourneau, 


Osborn, Inc. Quebec 
St. Laurent, Taschereau, 
Johnston, Noel & Pratte. 
law firm has represented the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation for Province of Quebec since 
1939, Also, it acts legally for the Metro- 
politan Life in the City of Quebec and 
for the Industrial Life of Quebec. 

The fire and casualty companies it 
represents include Hartford Fire, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity, Halifax 
Fire, City of Quebec, London Canada 
Assurance Co., Security, General Assur- 
ance of Canada. Jean-Paul acts as 
agent for Connecticut General Life in 
Province of Quebec for service of proc- 
ess and Renault acts as agent for North 
American Life and Casualty Co. for the 
same purpose. 

The St. Laurent name has long been 
highly honored in Canada. The first St. 
Laurent came to Quebec in 1635. In 1941 


This 
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JEAN-PAUL ST. LAURENT 


the present Louis St. Laurent, one of 
Canada’s most gifted and_ intellectual 
speakers and who at an early age was 
elected president of the Canadian Bar 
Association, left his private law  prac- 
tice and other business connections and 
became Minister of Justice feeling it was 
a wartime duty. He made his mark as 


a truly great Minister of Justice. 
Later, as Secretary of State for ex- 
ternz ll affairs he was one of the archi- 
tects of the North Atlantic Security 
pact. Thus, he rose to be a_ world 
figure, dominated the Canadian cabi- 
net in intellect, was quick to grasp 
difficult and complicated issues and to 


clarify them. He became leader of the 
Canadian Liberal party and succeeded 
Mackenzie King to the Premiership of 
Canada. In the general election the Lib- 
eral party headed by Louis St. Laurent 
won possibly the greatest victory in the 
history of Canadian Federal elections. 
While practicing law Louis St. Laurent 
was also a director of Metropolitan Life, 


serving from April, 1939 to December, 
1941. a : 
Renault St. Laurent, K.C., who is 41, 


and Jean-Paul St. Laurent, LL.L., 39, 
sons of the Premier, entered the Laval 
University Law School in 1932 and were 
admitted to the Quebec bar in 1935. 
Renault, who joined the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy in the summer of 1942, served 
until the end of August, 1945. Renault’s 


sea time was spent in corvettes and a 
destroyer escort on the North Atlantic. 
He was demobilized with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander and has _ since 
been promoted to_ the rank of Com- 
mander in active Reserve. 

Jean-Paul joined the Regiment de 


Quebec in 1940 but because of his physi- 
cal condition did not see any active 
sick: Before entering law school, 
Jean - Paul and Renault spent six years 
at St. Charles College, Sherbrooke, 
where they took a classical course. Prior 








PREMIER LOUIS ST. LAURENT 


to that Renault had spent two and a 
half years in St. Charles College at 


Catonsville, Maryland and Jean- Paul 
had spent one year there with him. 
Needless to say their stay in Catonsville 
did a lot to improve their knowledge of 
English. Renault said to the writer 
“It was a wonderful experience and has 
been most beneficial to us. One of 
these days I hope my sons will enjoy 
the same experience.” 

The St. Laurent brothers are members 
of the Quebec Garrison Club, Quebec 
Winter Club, Royal Quebec Golf Club, 
St. Patrick’s Gold Club and Laurentide 
Fish and Game Club. 

Both Jean-Paul and Renault are mar- 
ried. The former has four children— 
three daughters and a son, and the 
latter has five—three daughters and two 
sons. 

It will thus be seen that the St. 
Laurent family dynasty will carry on. 

x * Ok 


Dunc Findlay of Findlay-Noyes Co. 

Duncan M. 
Missouri, went to Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. His 
of Hamilton College, was a 
of biology Park College 
and for 53 years had been an educator. 
Dune had 
left for 
School of 

Ina 
£éECO 
through 





Findlay, born in a small 
town in 
father, a graduate 
professor 


and geology at 


and he 
Harvard 


ambition and vision 


Boston to attend 
Administration. 


had 
fund to 


Business 


Parkville bank he deposited 


for a reserve help him 
Cambridge. 

Along came a vacation period and he 
sailed from Boston for Europe on a 
cattle 
during which time he spent about $200, 
some of which were for gifts. Return- 
ing to the states and landing in Boston 
he found all he had in his pocket was 
a quarter. He was met by his brother 
and also by a bill from the customs off- 
cia’s on duties for $250. His brother 
loaned him $150 and he left the pier. 
\ distressing bit of information given 
by his brother was that the country 
bank back in Missouri had failed, wiping 


ship, being away four months, 


out that $600 account. 

Considerably concerned about his fu- 
ture and realizing immediate action 
was necessary Dunc decided to see two 
banks to whom he had letters and find 
a job. They were Commerce Trust of 
Kansas City and Illinois Trust of Chi- 
cago. In the meantime, he met an old 
classmate who had become assistant 
general agent of Aetna Life in Boston 
and who was convinced that Findlay 


cou'd sell insurance; so he took him to 
Hartford and introduced him to a couple 
of agency executives, one of whom was 
Kendrick A. Luther, ‘then vice president, 
Aetna Life. 

At the start of the interview there 
was some thought of Dunc’s going with 
Aetna in Kansas City on the theory that 





he would have a better opportunity in 
his old Missouri stamping ground, but 
final decision was for a career in New 
York City. Luther suggested that he 
tie up with a couple of men who had 


just been appointed general agents of 
Aetna Life in Greater New York— 
Gerald A. Eubank of Detroit and Hugh 
D. Hart of Little Rock. “You can get 
trained with them,” he said. “Learn all 
they have to teach, don’t get discour- 
aged, keep on plugging and vou can 
build up your own clientele.” The idea 


of living in the metropolis 
Dunc who likes people, 
petition, ana hustler who does not 
let that type of life get on his nerves. 
His thought as he became the first 
agent hired by Hart and Eubank was 
this: “If so many guys in this big town 
can make good selling life insurance I 
can make the grade too.’ 

So, he was impatient to go. 
lot of going for three weeks without 
writing a single policy and the $100 left 
of his cash when he got to New York 
soon disappeared. Finally, he cold can- 
vassed a longshoreman on South Street 
near the Fulton Fish Market who con- 
sented to buy some insurance. That first 
policy convinced him that he was not a 
total flop as an agent. Soon he was writ- 
ing a substantial business, but not on 
longshoremen. In the meantime he be- 
came a member of Ralph G. Engelsman’s 
first business class at New York Uni- 
versity when the director of insurance 
tuition there was James Elton Bragg. 
After two and a half years with Aetna 
Life Findlay joined the John A. Eckert 
brokerage office as head of its newly es- 
tablished life insurance department. 
That was his job when he went over to 
the Noyes real estate organization. 


appealed to 
welcomes com- 
is a 


He did a 


When the great depression hit the 
nation there were not many real estate 
operations for a few years, the period 
from 1932 to 1936 being particularly 
gloomy. Charles F. Noyes, a real estate 
wizard, about 1936 decided to include 


production department in 
the activities of the Noyes establish- 
ment. He asked Findlay to head it. 
Dunc had married his daughter, Elean- 
ora, a graduate of Syracuse University 
and, therefore, the veteran real estate 
operator had plenty of opportunity to 
observe what Findlay had been doing 
in insurance and to be confident that 
he would make good running an insur- 
ance brokerage office. 
So, the brokerage firm of Findla 
with capital of $10,000, 


Noves Co., Inc., 
located at 40 Wall Street, began in 1936 


an insurance 


with Dune as president. There was al- 
ready a great nucleus for insurance pro- 
duction because Charles F. Noyes Co., 
Inc., managed so many business build- 
ings on Manhattan Island, New York 
City. At the present time the Noyes 
organization manages 500 buildings, al- 
most all being from the Battery (foot 
of Manhattan Island) to Sixtieth Street. 


On these buildings Findlay-Noyes Co., 
Inc., now have about 90% of their in- 
surance coverage—fire insurance, liabil- 


ity, steam boiler, etc. 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., which was 
established by Charles F. Noyes in 1898 


and president of which is William B. 
Falconer wko has been associated with 
Mr. Noyes for half a century, the state- 
ment was made that it is managing 
property of a value of approximately 


$250,000,000. The Noyes organization 
employs 200 in executive and adminis- 
trative personnel and about 3,000 in 


maintenance and operation of the build- 
ings under its management. The corpo- 
ration’s own assets on April 30, 1951, 
were $1,150,928. 

Top key personnel of 
Co., Inc., in addition to Mr. Findlay and 
Mr. Falconer, executive vice president, 
and Charles F. Noyes, vice president, is 
this: 

Harry I. 
charre of 
assistant 


Find. iy-Noyes 


Harris, vice president, in 
fire insurance; Gilbert Coe, 
secretary, in charge of casu- 
alty insurance; William A. McManus, 
vice president, in charge of life insur- 
ance: Chester N. Brooks, automobile in- 
surance, and Peter A. deRosa, assistant 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Bowersock Is Elected 
President of the EUA 


SUCCEEDING JOHN A. NORTH 


Annual Meeting Held in New York; 
North Reviews Accomplishments 


of Last 25 Years 


Donald C. Bowersock, president of the 
Boston and Old Colony Companies of 





DONALD C. BOWERSOCK 


Boston, was elected president of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association at the 
25th annual meeting, Wednesday, at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York City, 
with the largest attendance ever re- 
corded. Mr. Bowersock succeeds John 
\. North, president of the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group, who has headed the 





JOHN A. NORTH 


EUA these last two years. 

Harry W. Miller, U. S. manager of 
the Commercial Union Assurance, was 
reelected vice president and becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 
John Glendening, vice president of the 
was elected a vice president 
Elmer Sammons, 


Hon oa also 
of the association. F. 
president of the Hanover Fire, was 
elected treasurer succeeding J. Clarence 
Evans, president of the Great American, 


who asked to be relieved of the post 
after serving five years. 
Loyalty Group Joins 

The membership committee reported 
that the Loyalty Group had been elected 
to membership, and John R. Cooney, 
president of the group, was warmly wel- 
comed at the meeting. 

Chairman Arthur Polley, vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire, outlined ac- 
tivities of the rating methods research 
committee, and Mr. Bowersock gave the 
report of the executive committee. 
Chairman John R. Robinson detailed the 
five-year results of the public relations 
committee. 

Past Presidents Honored 

A reception and dinner in honor of 
the past presidents of the association 
followed the meeting. Guests included 
members of the Eastern Agents’ Terri- 
torial Conference who were Morton V. 
V. White, Allentown, Pa.; Howard A. 
Allen, Burlington, Vt.; R. M. L. Carson, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; J. Vernon Coblentz, 
Frederick, Md.; Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., 
Hartford; Dana J. Lowd, Northampton, 
Mass.; H. Earl Munz, Paterson, N. | 

Also managers of the rating organiza- 


tions: Harry Hazlehurst, Washington, 
D. C.; C. W. Wheelock, Baltimore, Md.; 
C. H. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. M. 
Hermes, Boston; A. C. Hudson, Con- 
cord, N. H.; H. D. Rice, New York; 
L. A. Watson, Newark, N. J.; E. V. 


King, Charleston, W. Va.; L. O. Free- 
man, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

President B. C. Vitt and Manager 
Sampson of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association were present. Presi- 
dent John P. Young of the Western 
Underwriters Association, and represen- 
tatives of other organizations and the 
press were among the more than 300 
guests. 

North Reviews EUA History 

President North in his presidential 
report reviewed the historical back- 
ground of the association and pointed 
to some of the problems facing the busi- 
ness today which were factors a quarter 
of a century ago. He said in part: 

“Upon reviewing the early days of the 

(Continued on Page 66) 
























































































Exterior view above and interior view below of the new offices of the Niagara Fire 

of the America Fore Insurance Group at 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. Walter D. 

Sheldon is manager. These offices were opened last week with a reception on 
December 4. Formerly the Niagara was located at 31 Clinton Street. 





NAIC Meets in Chicago 












EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Philadelphia - 





THE INSURANCE AGENT 1s 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - Chartered 18438 
OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


+ PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles, Oakland, Son Francisco 





And New York Next Year 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its 1952 annual 
meeting in Chicago in June and its mid- 
year meeting next year in New York in 
December. 

The Chicago gathering will be at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, the 
Stevens, on June 22-25, and the Decem- 


formerly 






ber session will be once again at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. Florida 
has invited the NAIC to hold its winter 
meeting there in 1953, 


Fireman’s Fund Changes 
In the Eastern Field 


The Fireman’s Fund has transferred 
Special Agent Harry L. Dodd from the 
Springfield, Mass., office to Newark, 
N. J., where he will assume new respon- 
sibilities. Charles E. Lenz of the Maine 
staff has been promoted and transferred 
to Springfield, succeeding Mr. Dodd. Mr. 
Lenz joined the Boston office underwrit- 
ing department in 1947 and went to 
Maine several years ago. 

To succeed Mr. Lenz 










LeRoy, Ohio 


the Fireman’s 





* os, i Fund has named Francis B. Bailey as 
%, & ou special agent, assisting Sydney Smith 
7 a 4 . . . 

eg in the Maine field. Mr. Bailey is a 


graduate of Burdett College and joined 
the Fireman’s Fund Group in 1943. He 
will have headquarters in Portland. 
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Increase in 





Ocean Marine Losses in 1951 


Exceeds Upward Trend in Premium Volume 


By W. Irvine Puittr 
Marine Vice President, Atlantic Companies 


The general picture in marine insur- 
ance during this year has been one of 
rising values and therefore an upward 
trend in premium volume. Losses, how- 
ever, have more than kept pace with 
the premium increase so it would ap- 
pear the over-all year-end results will 
not be nearly as favorable as at the 
end of 1950. 

A sizable increase in cargo premiums 
occurred for the most part during the 
early months when the rearmament 
program of the Government caused a 
certain amount of stockpiling for such 
important commodities as rubber, wool 
and various metals. The great need for 
these commodities and the general in- 
flationary trend also caused their values 
to skyrocket and for several months 
huge cargoes were imported into this 
country. 

The extent of this movement may be 
illustrated by one commodity—wool. The 
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record of the American War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange shows that there 
were nine steamers carrying wool from 
Australia and New Zealand with car- 
goes valued in excess of $10,000,000 per 
vessel. One such cargo exceeded $15,- 
00,000. 

Imports exceeded exports for the first 
time in 14 years during the later months 
of 1950 and January, 1951. In 1950 our 
foreign traders had heard a great deal 


about the so-called “dollar-gap” in our 
overseas trade and how beneficial it 
would be for their customers abroad 


to close this gap by a sufficient in- 
crease in imports to balance the volume 
of exports. This position was not main- 
tained for long and during succeeding 
months the gap has again appeared and 
the trade balance in this country’s favor 
restored. 

The decline in imports is reflected in 


almost every commodity group, with 
values drastically lower than in _ the 
early months, due chiefly to curtailment 
of stockpiling and seasonal trade con- 
ditions. Another factor has been the 
ban on importations from certain Iron 
Curtain satellites such as Czechoslovakia. 

While the exports of our country 
continue at a comparatively high level 
(September being 44% higher than the 
1950 monthly average) this does not 
by any means indicate a larger volume 
of export marine premium. It must be 
remembered that military aid shipments 
to our allies are not insured at all and 


a very small proportion of ECA  ship- 
ments are offered to American under- 
writers. A great deal of American cot- 


ton is shipped under terms which pro- 
vide for insurance abroad. For instance, 
all cotton exported to Great Britain is 
covered automatically in the British 
Government Pool. A further feature of 
both the export and import picture is 
that the very sizable trade formerly 
carried on with China has now evapo- 
rated in consequence of our Govern- 
ment’s embargo affecting that country. 
As a result there has been a notice- 
able falling-off of cargo premiums since 
the mid-year and there is nothing on 


the horizon to indicate any particular 
change in the near future. Although 
the principle that marine insurance 
should be subject to free international 
competition has received much lip serv- 


ice at meetings of the Hemispheric Con- 


ference and the International Union, 
there are still many countries where 
governments have “persuaded” their na- 


tionals, by decrees or otherwise, to 
maintain a strict control of marine in- 
surance for their local markets. 


Higher 


Cargo loss ratios are higher this year 
than last and the reason seems to be 
not so much a higher incidence of claims 
as the steady decrease in cargo rates 
during the past 18 months. Whereas the 
price of almost every type of goods or 
service in our country has undergone a 


Cargo Loss Ratios 


sharp rise in recent times, insurance 
rates on cargo have moved the other 
way. The cause of this is, of course, 


competition. However, there is reason 
to believe that if the prevailing trend 


of loss ratios continues, some upward 
revisions will be necessary in the new 
year. 

Progress has been noted in some 
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phases of the cargo business, such as 
preventable losses where the efforts of 
the Security Bureau, Inc., and _ the 


Packaging Committee have had salu- 
tary effect. Loss prevention measures, 
instigated by the International Marine 


Insurance Union, have also shown ben- 
eficial results. The issuance of a new 
pamphlet on the causes of and 
damage to rubber and suggested meth- 
ods of prevention is the most recent 
action of the Union. 


loss 


Broader Cotton Coverage 


Several important changes in the in- 


surance of American cotton were ac- 
complished for the new cotton season 
on August 1. The “all risks” coverage 
of the cotton policy was further ex- 
tended by the inclusion of “country 
damage,” while at the same time many 
cotton rates were rather drastically re- 


duced. Only experience will demonstrate 
whether such broadened coverage at the 
rate level can be maintained for suc- 
ceeding seasons. Another extension was 
the amendment of the policy to cover 
on cotton grown in Mexico. Further, 
the Cotton Pool has been revamped to 
become the Cotton Reinsurance Ex- 
change under supervision of the Ameri- 
can Marine Insurance Clearing House. 

Premiums derived from the insurance 
f hulls have also shown a marked ad- 


vance this year due largely to the in- 
crease in the values of all types of 
vessels resulting from higher replace- 
ment costs and the keen demand for 
tonnage. Every discourse on the sub- 
ject of hull insurance in recent years 


has stressed the steady rise in the cost 
of labor and materials in the repair of 
all kinds of marine equipment and this 
situation shows no signs of improve- 
ment. From figures presently available 


the rise in repair costs appears to be 


almost 18% over 1950 and about 42% 
over 1946. 

Notwithstanding this, there is little 
evidence at hand to indicate that any 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Congressional Testimony Points Up 
Problems of Flood Damage Payments 


Insurance Industry Awaits Results of Technical Survey; Herd 
__and Berry Tell Congressmen Any Program Not Self- 
Sustaining Should Not Be Described as “Insurance” 


sur- 
being 


At the time a technical 


vey by 


present 
engineers is 
made of flood areas, flood controls and 
other purely engineering factors associ- 
ated with flood hazards in this country, 
so that the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation may receive authoritative infor- 
mation on which to base decisions 
whether or not it may be possible for 
the insurance industry to write flood 
insurance sometime in the future. At 
present very little direct flood coverage 
is written on fixed property because of 
the inability to secure a_ satisfactory 
spread of risk. 

Before this survey got well under way 
Congress gave consideration to a pro- 
posal from President Truman to ap- 
propriate $400,000,000 for relief and re- 
habilitation, including $50,000,000 for a 
flood insurance revolving fund. After 
extensive hearings a f 


competent 


subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, W. F. 


Norrell, Arkansas, chairman, presented 

a report denying several of the Presi- 

dent’s recommendations, including the 

whole insurance program. 

No Legal Authority for Appropriation 
The report stated that there is no 

legal authority, in the first place, for 


appropriating $400,000,000 to a new and 
agency of the Government. 
also feels that approval 
indemnification pro- 
gram would commit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to a “new concept of Federal 
responsibility which would result in an 
almost unlimited number of claims from 
victims of every ‘act of God’ disaster 
throughout the country regardless of 
the type or size of the disaster. The fi- 
nancial implications inherent in such an 
action would be enormous.” 

On the 
committee 
authorities on 


separate 
The committee 
of the proposed 


direct insurance 
heard the 
insurance, 


program the 
testimony of two 
General Coun- 


sel J. Raymond Berry of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and Ex- 
ecutive Vice President J. Victor Herd 
of the America Fore Insurance Group. 


states that 
problems 


The committee report 
“these witnesses discussed 
and difficulties which the committee 
is convinced must be resolved before 
any flood insurance program such as is 


proposed could be carried on success- 
fully. 
“Property insurance of any kind is 


based upon the principle that the con- 
tributions of the many take care of 
the losses of the few. The reason why 
insurance companies have not been able 
to write insurance to protect property 
owners from flood damage throughout 
the country is that experience has in- 


dicated that flood insurance is sought 
only by those who are exposed to 
floods. Consequently it is not possible 


to spre ad the risk sufficiently to avoid 
such high premiums, if the program is 
to be self-sustaining, that a property 
owner in the ‘danger area’ would pre- 


fer to take his own risk. 
Flood Losses Tremendous 
‘Average annual losses from flood 
damage in the United States have been 


estimated anywhere from 100 to 500 
million dollars, depending on the defini- 
tion of ‘flood damage.’ The estimated 
property loss in the Kansas-Missouri 


flood is $2,500,000,000 or about equal to 
the total 
the stock 
write 
try. Losses 
the question of 


value of the free assets of 
insurance companies which 
property insurance in this coun- 
of these proportions raise 
the adequacy of the 


$50,000,000 requested (by the President), 
or even of $500,000,000.” 

Arthur Krock, nationally known fea- 
ture writer for the New York Times, 
wrote following a visit late in Novem- 
ber to the flooded areas in Kansas and 
Missouri that “private loans in large 
amounts will be needed to restore the 
devastated communities, when this work 
can proceed with sound flood control. 
But there must also be substantial un- 
derwriting and other assistance by the 
central government. If ever there were 


an example of what only cad from 
Washington can assure, this is it.” 
In view of this continuing great 1m- 


portance of the problem of flood damage 
compensation by Government or by pri- 
vate insurers the following interesting 
highlights from the testimony of Messrs. 
Berry and Herd, with questions and 
statements by members of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee are presented 
herewith: 
Not an “Insurance Program” 


Mr. Berry: “Section 2 of the bill 
sets up a flood insurance revolving fund 
to provide what is called insurance and 
reinsurance when not otherwise avail- 
able at reasonable rates and upon rea- 
sonable conditions from private sources. 
This insurance and reinsurance is to be 
insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved, and the 
program shall utilize to the maximum 
extent possible the facilities of private 
insurance companies. 

“Property insurance is based on the 
principle that the contributions of the 
many take care of the losses of the 
few. Experience has indicated that flood 
insurance is sought only by those who 
are exposed to flood damage. If this in- 
dication is correct then we must ex- 
pect a majority, and possibly all those 
purchasing this protection, to be claim- 
ants in the event of the recurrence of 
the recent flood conditions. This, by 
definition, removes the program from 
the field of property insurance. Appar- 
ently one of the purposes of this pro- 
gram is to make it self sustaining. I] 
quote from the Congressional Rec ord of 
August 20, 1951: 

“Once the system of flood insurance 
is in effect, there should be no tieed 
in the future for a program of partial 
indemnities such as is now propcsedl for 
the Midwest flood victims. As a perma- 
nent national policy, insurance is far 
superior to direct Federal payments.’ 

“Whether this purpose could be real- 
ized is highly debatable. The flood loss 
in Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, is 
described by the President as in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 of property loss. If this 
estimate is correct, the loss from this 
one occurrence equals approximately 
the total of all losses for all lines of 
property insurance for one entire year 
in the United States. Obviously, the 
number of people seeking protection 
from flood would be only a small frac- 
tion of those millions who buy the other 
forms of property insurance, such as 
fire, wind, extended coverage, and motor 
vehicle. 

“This would indicate a_ substantial 
charge would have to be made for flood 
protection if the program was to be 
self-sustaining and this charge in turn 
further limits the number who could 
afford to purchase the protes ction. 'f 
the program is not to be sett-sisia aining 
this should net be described as an in- 
surance program. The proposed legisla- 
tion shows an attempt to discourage 
indiscriminate investment in _ facili- 


based, 


ties w hich | are subject to recurring 
flood.” * 
aia W. F. Norrell, Arkansas, 


chairman of the special subcommittee: 
“Under those circumstances it is hardly 
possible to assume that the insurance 
companies could ever, at least within the 
foreseeable future, assume the writing 
of this kind of insurance?” 


Cost Would Be Prohibitive 


Mr. Berry: “I would say yes, with 
this understanding, that if the price 
were high enough, conceivably, they 


could do it; but the price would be so 
high that it would probably make it pro- 
hibitive in cost. You see you always 
get an adverse selection on flood insur- 
ance—the fellow in the lowlands would 
buy it and the fellow ,UP on the hill 
would not buv it.” * 

Jamie L. Whitten, “Mississinni: “The 
point I am trying to make is that your 
net worth is tremendous and still, even 
with this kind of a spread, vou do not 
see any way to fit crop or flood insur- 
ance into vour program. Now, if you, 
with all of this spread and ail of this 
know-how and with all of these compa 
nies and all of the trained personnel, 
do not see any way to get into crop 
insurance and flood insurance, where 
does that leave the Government ?” 

Mr. Berry: “Well, my guess is that 
it is not going to be insurance, but it 
is going to be a subsidy.” 

Mr. Whitten: “In other words, 
ing indemnities in the future.” 

Mr. Berry: “I think it is right; you 
have got the point. That is why we 
do not like the word ‘insurance’ in these 
bills. We like to think of insurance 
companies paying their obligations and 
meeting their expenses in full, being 
self-sustaining, and I think it will have 
to be recognized «as ching other 
than insurance.” * * * 

Cliff Clevenger, Ohio: “We are asked 
to take a dive off into very deep water 
and yet there will be plenty of fellows 
exorcising the members of this sub- 
committee when we take every action 
we can just to alleviate the suffering. 
In this field we have absolutely no ex- 
perience, it is an uncharted sea. We 
have no actuarial experience that we 
can find or any experience that anyone 
has had in this field and yet we are 
expected to just set up a fund off-hand 
just like that, and go into this business. 
It is a rather staggering Deegan to 
ley down before a commit* e that in 
the first place has no legislative auihor- 
ity to do it. 

“Of course, we get into the element 
where a man wants to help his people; 
he feels perhaps, a philanthropic urge 
to do something for them that maybe 
he should not do, but it is a unique ex- 
perience in my life. It is similar, of 
course, to the one that we went through, 
the long battle trying to establish a 
workable crop program.” * * 

Danger of Gigantic Govt. Insurance Plan 

Norris Cotton, New Hampshire: “I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Berry, this: 
I assume that you in your position in 
the underwriting organization are aware 
of the dangers to the entire insurance 
field in this country of a proposition 
such as is before this committee?” 

ae Berry: “I think we are 

” 

sae Cotton: “In other words, I can 
visualize that if as a result of this 

catastrophe in Kansas and Missouri and 
as a result of the suggestion or request 
of the President to this committee, this 
Congress takes a position that we shall 
start indemnifying people whose prop- 


pay- 


Some 


aware of 


erty» has been destroyed by an act of 
God and promising to indemnify them 
in the future, that then, by and by, some 


person who believes 
state will say: ‘If we 
are going to do this in floods let us 
have a gigantic Government insurance 
corporation and get the cream as well 
as the skim milk and do the whole 
thing.’ 

“T mean, you recognize those nossibili- 
ties whenever we get into this sort of 
situation, do you not?” 

Mr. Berry: “Ido, sir.” 

Mr. Cotton: “And probably that reali- 


sincere visionary 
in the welfare 


would 
Mr. Herd and others to explore as fully 


zation tend to cause you and 
as possible the possibility of private 
enterprise handling a situation of this 
kind.” 

Mr. Berry: “Certainly we want to 
handle all the insurance under private 
enterprise, as much as we can. We want 
to keep it private enterprise.” * * * 

1944 Study by Engineers 

Mr. Herd: “The last time that this 
subject was considered by a represen- 
tative committee of the insurance com- 
panies was in 1944 and competent en- 
gineers made a study. That study was 
considered thoroughly by this commit- 
tee of the insurance industry and they 
came to the conclusion at that time that 
it was not feasible or practicable to 
provide coverage against flood damage 
on an insurance basis. % 

Mr. Norrell: “Right at that point 
would you give the reasons they set out 
as to ti it was not feasible ?” 

Mr. Herd: “I think they have alre: idy 
been ba out, but, one, there would be 
an adverse selection; two, that if a rate 
were determined based on exposure 
that rate would become prohibitive and 


the result would be, in the last analysis, 
that even though the insurance were 
available, in practice little of it would 


be purchased espec ially if an area went 
any length of time without a flood 
loss and then when the disaster did 
come we would be right back where we 
are now; that is, the overwhelming pro- 
portion of property would still be un- 
insured.” * * * 
Mr. Herd: “We feel that we are pro- 
viding insurance against windstorm, 
hurricane, hail, earthquake, for reason- 
able rates and I believe that the prop- 
erty which is exposed to those perils 
is generally insured against those per- 
ils in private insurance companies. 
“One point I would like to add just 
so that the record will be clear on this 
is that it is not true that we write no 
flood insurance. We do have certain 
types of inland marine contracts which 
annly to property in transit and the 
private insurance comnanies are assum- 
ing, and they are doing it with their 
eves open, the liability of flood damage 
en property in transit, motor vehicle, 
cargo, freight in transit by railroad— 
but that is a calculated risk and we can 
measure that and we feel that we have 
a_ chance in that field because so much 
of the property can be moved out of 
danger if and when it is threatened. 
“My own companies will have paid 
out $1,000,000 in Kansas Citv under two 
contracts, one covering automobiles in 
transit and the other covering Trans- 
continental World Airways’ repair shop 
where they had a very subst untial loss 
from flood. So that we are in under 
the multiple peril policies but nowhere 
nearly on the scale that we would be 
if we were covering each property 
where they did not have the che ince to 
move it to safer grounds.” 
Herd Points to Dangers 


Mr. Herd: “I am not any alarmist, 
but I think if we were, by some device, 
compelled to provide flood coverage on 
all the property that we insure, whether 
it was on top of Pike’s Peak, or in Cin- 
cinnati, in the lowest river bottom, or 
in the triangle section of Pittsburgh, 
that it would be only a matter of time 
when we would be confronted with 
claims that would exhaust our ability to 
pay. 

Mr. Whitten: 
ness?” 

Mr. Herd: “That is our feeling. 

Mr. Whitten: “Regardless of the 
rater” 

Mr. Herd: “If we try to set a rate 
that truly reflected the best actuarial 
brains that we could obtain on_ this 
problem, it would bring a_ prohibitive 
rate on the fellow in the river bottom 
we are talking about or down in Cin- 
cinnati where floods are part of their 
existence.” 


Mr. Whitten: 


“Under the whole busi- 


” 


“And that would in- 
crease the rate also to the fellow on 
top of Pike’s Peak or any fellow a 
considerable distance from danger. If 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Catastrophe Loss Committees Valuable 





National Board of Fire Underwriters, National Association of Insurance Agents, 


Eastern Underwriters Association and Adjusters Cooperating to 


Prepare Plans for Action When Disasters Occur 


Local agents have long rendered valu- 
able public service in connection with 
the many and serious problems follow- 
ing a catastrophe, whether such disaster 
be the result of fire, windstorm, explo- 
sion, flood or some other hazard. Not 
only do they render assistance in ad- 
justments of insurance losses, but they 
also perform outstanding services of 
purely humanitarian nature in trying in 
every way possible to alleviate suffering. 
Services rendered by agents at Kansas 
City and other places hit hard by the 
great flood this year were for the most 
part not at all associated with insur- 
ance, for nearly all the flood damage 
was not insured. They performed their 
services as public-spirited citizens. 

At the present time both organized 
agents and organized companies are 
trying to carry forward one step further 
the potential services of producers in 
time of disaster, What has been done 
in past years by agents—valuable as it 
has been—has resulted mainly from 
rather hastily organized efforts follow- 
ing a catastrophe. As it appears that 
losses of disaster nature have been oc- 
curring with seemingly greater fre- 
quency in the last 15 years leaders in 
insurance feel that if agents were pre- 
pared beforehand locally, or by states, 
to cope with disasters, then relief op- 
erations could be put into active opera- 
tion even more quickly and more efh- 
ciently than in the past. 


NAIA Acts on Catastrophe Committees 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents took formal recognition of 
this idea when it adopted at Chicago 
this year the following resolution: 

“It is the recommendation of the 
NAIA that each state association cre- 
ate a catastrophe loss committee, the 
duties of which will be to cooperate 
with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau and independent adjusters in more 
promptly and systematically aiding the 
public in servicing and settling catas- 
trophe losses.” 

The Eastern Underwriters Association 
loss adjustment practices committee and 
its public relations committee are co- 
operating with General Adjuster Donald 
B. Sherwood of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and with a commit- 
tee from the Loss Executives Associa- 
tion in development of a set of proce- 
dures for handling catastrophe losses 
and the emergency situations created 
by such. This plan will be submitted to 
the agents’ conference committee in the 
East when it has been drafted in rough 
form by the National Board. 

Meantime several states have pro- 
ceeded to form catastrophe committees 
on a statewide basis or by action of 
local boards. The local associations of 
agents are working closely with Mr. 
Sherwood of the National Board in or- 
der to achieve maximum efficiency in 
preparation for handling widespread 
losses if such should come again. 

Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa., 
state national director of the Pennsyl- 





By Epwin N. Eacer 


vania Association of Insurance Agents 
and chairman of the Eastern Agents 
Conference committee cooperating with 
EVA, who told the meeting of Eastern 
agents at the NAIA convention at Chi- 
cago this fall how important it is for 
state and local groups to give attention 
to catastrophe committees, this week 
stated to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Tt is my sincere hope that every local 
board of insurance agents will create 
and maintain a catastrophe loss com- 
mittee as a standing committee from 
now on. 

“For the first couple of weeks follow- 
ing the big blow of November 25, 1950, 
there was a great deal of confusion in 
every affected community. A _ planned 
approach to the gigantic problem of re- 
pairing damaged property, processing in- 
surance claims and paying for the losses 
could have greatly reduced the time 
consumed. Loss costs, too, would have 
been reduced. 

“In Florida, where companies and 
agents are frequently faced with wind 
losses of catastrophic proportions, con- 
fusion in handling their obligations has 
been reduced to minimum through the 
functioning of such committees. 


Public Expects Agents To 
Be Ready 


“A set of guiding principles for agents 
and their companies would have been 
a wonderful help to all of us a year ago. 
Through the press and radio we could 
have gotten immediate word to all claim- 
ants as to how to proceed. We could 
have acquainted the building trades and 
artisans with our desires and _ helped 
them to organize their efforts. The ma- 
terials and labor required to patch up 
a frazzled community and get the re- 
pair bills paid might all have been 
pooled, if we had had informed com- 
mittees functioning at once. We were 
faced with a tremendous task which, 
looking back, could have been made 
much easier. 

“T believe the insuring public has a 
right to expect us to be ready to act 
at once in such circumstances. We were 
not ready. We finally came through, 
but like the dog on the marble floor, 
we did a lot of running in one spot 
without getting anywhere. 

“The National Board is prepared to 
give to agents the kind of information 
we need and a pattern of action to fol- 
low. Since coordination of effort is re- 
quired for best results, little would be 
accomplished by placing that informa- 
tion into the hands of individual agents. 
It would probably be filed away and 
buried before the next catastrophe loss 
occurred. 


Standing Committees Essential 


“Standing committees in state and lo- 
cal agents’ organizations must be cre- 
ated and kept alive to their responsi- 
bilities by frequent reminders ir age the 
National Board and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Probably 
the most difficult task will be to keep 
those committees awake. After all, it 
has been six years between blows in 
the East and we have short memories. 
We must look to the companies and 





thoughtful leadership in the agent 
groups to maintain the catastrophe loss 
setup. 

“We have had some weather lately 
that was too much like November 24, 
1950, for comfort. It would be a shame 
if our industry were so shortsighted 
to fail to make a permanent record of 
the lesson learned a year ago and put it 
into the agent’s curriculum as a ‘must’!” 

In preparing this new set of proce- 
dures the companies have been in con- 
tact with their fieldmen and local agents 
asking for their suggestions based on 
experiences encountered during the 1950 
windstorm in the northern states. Both 
the field forces and the producers have 
forwarded numerous recommendations 
to the National Board and EUA with 
the idea of promoting greater efficiency. 

Back in 1943 the National Board 
adopted a catastrophe plan for setting 
up central offices in disaster areas to co- 
ordinate and improve loss adjustment 
procedures. Its objectives are stated as 
follows: 

National Board Plan 


“After the occurrence of a major 
catastrophe, conditions in the area in- 
volved present a serious handicap to 
the orderly and efficient adjustment of 
losses. The sudden necessity for han- 
dling expeditiously a multitude of claims 
places a severe strain upon regular ad- 
justing facilities and there is a tendency 
to use personnel without due consider- 
ation of qualifications, and to close 
losses without proper inspection of the 
properties involved. Combined with the 
fact that the labor and material markets 
experience excessive demands at the 
same time, the orderly adjustment of 
losses, vital to the interests of the public 
as well as to our business, requires that 
we establish a routine for the efficient 
handling of such losses.” 

The aim of the National Board catas- 
trophe plan is to bring some order out 
of the confusion of claims. Essentially 
it is a plan to provide supervision, in a 
general way, over adjustments. The plan 
provides for registration of all adjusters 
who are to work in the affected area, 
preparation of price lists for time and 
material which are felt to be fair, ex- 
amination of all claim papers without 
delay, clearance of the same and for- 
warding of them to the companies 
quickly and preparation of card records 
of every loss. 

There are some functions in connec- 
tion with loss settlements which the 
catastrophe plan does not assume. It 
does not assign losses, it does not pass 
on qualifications of adjusters nor main- 
tain any list of adjusters eligible to 
work in the area. These are considered 
strictly to be functions and prerogatives 
of the individual companies. The board 
has, however, been instrumental in 
bringing additional adjusters into a dis- 
aster area when the need was apparent. 
The disaster plan has operated on at 
least nine different occasions following 
major catastrophes. These were five 


hurricanes, two hailstorms and two ex- 
plosions and are as follows: 

Texas 
claims; 


hurricane, 1943, with 52,276 
San Antonio hailstorm, 1944, 


with 15,455 claims; San Antonio hail- 
storm, 1946, with 32,893 claims; Texas 
City explosion, 1947, with 3,664. claims; 
Florida Gulf Coast hurricane, 1947, with 
77,202 claims; Florida hurricane, 1948, 
with 7,500 claims; Florida hurricane, 
1949; South Amboy explosion, 1950, with 
7 760 claims, and Florida hurricane 
1950, with 20,000 claims, P 
_ The huge windstorm of last Nov ember 
in the Northeastern States, which 
brought insurance losses of around 
$150,000,000 was of such a widespread 
character that the National Board did 
not set up a catastrophe plan office in 
any one place. However, the National 
3oard did render excellent service un- 
der the direction of General Adjuster 
Sherwood in assisting to arrange orderly 
procedure for adjustment of hundreds 
of thousands of losses. The local board 
at South Amboy, N. J., rendered excel- 
lent service following the big explosion 
in 1950. 

Also when a hurricane hit the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1944 ranging from the Caro- 
linas to Maine, it would have required 
a dozen supervisory offices to make the 
plan operative, so the plan as such was 
not put into use. Some idea of what 
the catastrophe plan has accomplished 
has been set forth by R. C. Stange, as- 
sistant general manager of the National 
Board at San Francisco, as follows: 


What Plan Has Accomplished 


“Primarily it exercises an influence on 
the adjuster to do a good job. When he 
feels that some one is going to check 
his work to some degree he will be a 
little more careful. The use of a stand- 
ard table of unit prices, developed with 
the cooperation of the local contractors 
and suppliers has a leveling effect. 

“There have been cases where the 
assured put in claims for damage in- 
volved in a storm two years or more 
previously for which they have been 
paid. Some progress has been made in 
circumventing this type of double pay- 
ment in the case of a major storm fol- 
lowing within a year or two a previous 
hurricane. The card records of the 
earlier losses are shipped into the area 
and the current loss claims checked 
against them.” 

In both New Orleans and Texas City 
the National Board plan served to hold 
down costs and prevent excessive de- 
mands by local building associations and 
others. Speaking of what local agents 
have and can do Mr. Stange told a Pa- 
cific Coast audience: 

“Generally a meeting of local agents 
and special agents is arranged and the 
operations of the office are explained. 
It has been found that proper publicity 
on the part of agents’ associations can 
do a great deal to allay the natural 
worries of the public, to refute un- 
founded rumors and to assure policy- 
holders that every legitimate claim wili 
be ‘paid. Meetings are also held with 
contractors to establish unit costs and 
some consultation is generally necessary 
with the Red Cross, city officials, public 
health agencies and other groups. Com- 
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Henry C.. Patet— 


United States Manager of Royal Exchange Entered Insurance 
in New Orleans; Wide Experience in Southern Field 
and In New York With Royal-Liverpool Group 


When Henry C. Pitot was appointed 
United States manager of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance earlier this year he 


became American head of a company 


which was founded in 1720, just six 
years after the death of Queen Anne, 
last reigning monarch of the Stuart 
dynasty. 

“The Royal Exchange has been doing 


the United States since 1891. 
four insurance companies in 
Exchange Group. When Mr. 
manager of the company 
also was made U. S. 
manager of State Assurance Co., Ltd., 
of London and the Car and General 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., of London, 
and president of Provident Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Pitot’s whole career, 
ing college in New Orleans in 


business in 
There are 
the Royal 
Pitot became 
in this country he 


since leav- 
1921, has 


Sept. 30,51, Financial Data 
Of Royal Exch., U. S. Co.’s 


States figures of 


1ange Assur- 


branch 
Royal Excl 


United 
companies in 


ance Group as of September 30, 1951, 
follow: 

Royal Exchange Assurance: assets, 
$9,802,134; liabilities, $6,897,613; sur- 
plus to policyholders, $2,904,521. 

State Assurance Co., Ltd., assets, | 
$1,976,181; liabilities, 1,263,770; sur- 
plus to policyholders, $712,411. 

Car and General Insurance Cor- 


$6,156,080 ; 
surplus to 


poration, Ltd.: assets, 
liabilities, $4,346,961; 
policyholders, $1,809,119. 

Provident Fire Insurance Co. are 
these: assets, $4,697,209; liabilities, 
$2,497,758: surplus to policyholders, 
$2,199,450. 


insurance field. At 
the time of his appointment he was 
agency secretary in Southern executive 
division of Royal- l-Liverpool Group, as- 
isting in administrative supervision of 
all fire and casualty operations. 
Henry C. Pitot is descended 
French families who lived a 


been spent in the 


from 


have num- 


ber of generations in Louisiana and who 
originally came from southern France. 
His great-grandfather was the first 
mayor of New Orleans serving after 
Thomas Jefferson bought the territory 
from Napoleon Bonaparte for $15,000,- 
000 in April, 1803. Napoleon needed the 
money to finance his forthcoming war 
with England. This great-grandfather 
was James Pitot, a distinguished New 


Orleans lawyer, and it was an appointive 
post, the designation being by Governor 
W. C. Claiborne. 
Enters Insurance Field in New Orleans 
When Henry C. was a child his 
father, who was in the rice business in 
New Orleans, died. After attending 
private schools Henry C. went to Tulane 
University and later decided to enter 
business. A cousin by marriage, C. B. 
Fox, an Englishman who was in the 
grain business and was a local director 
at New Orleans of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, suggested that young Pitot 
enter the insurance field, and thus he 
went to work for the Southern depart- 
ment of that company, the headquarters 
of which situated in New Orleans. 
The Southern manager was Clarence F. 
Low. The department had been 


was 


estab- 


lished for many decades. All Southern 
department business was then reported 
direct to Liverpool, which is head office 
of 1. ®t Lk G: 

In July, 1927, the 
ment of the company was moved to 
New York. Mr. Pitot, who while in 
New Orleans had been advanced through 
various positions to examiner in the 
underwriting department, came along to 
New York and continued in that de- 
partment. United States manager of 
. & L. & G. at the time was Harold 
Warner, and Southern manager was 
Eugene Waggaman. One of are men at 
the head office most impressed by Pitot 
was Harold C. Conick, then manager of 
the general cover department and now 
Royal-Liverpool Group’s United States 
manager. He asked Warner if he would 


Southern depart- 


not transfer Pitot to that department, 
which was done. Later, Pitot went into 
the field as a special agent for the 
L. & L. & G. and the Federal Union 
in Alabama until the end of 1938 when 
he was transferred to Louisiana, travel- 
ing for all the companies in what had 
beminse the Royal-Liverpool Group 


about a dozen companies. 

In Louisiana he was assistant to 
Frank Renner of New Orleans, an old- 
time colorful figure whom everyone in 
the field knew and respected. He helped 
Pitot become an unusually able field 
man. Renner, who was about five feet 
tall, wore a goatee and a mustache and, 
except for height, gave the impression 
of a moving picture character of a 
Southern colonel. Pitot earlier in his 
career when traveling in Alabama with 
headquarters in Montgomery, had been 


much impressed and helped, too, by 
General Agent Albert Brame of Mont- 
gomery. 


Mr. Pitot came back to New York in 
1940 as special representative of the 
brokerage and service department and 
in 1942 became superintendent of the 
general cover department, handling re- 
porting forms for the Royal-Liverpool 
Group countrywide. In that capacity he 
formed acquaintances with many of the 
leading agents in all parts of the nation. 

When the Globe Indemnity bought 
the Virginia Fire & Marine in 1943 Mr. 
Pitot went to Richmond to become vice 


How Royal Exchange Got Its Name 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has 
the reputation of being one of the great 
names of the world. 
financial and_ busi- 
ness section of London, which Londoners 
call “The City,” is familiar with it. This 
is not only because of the prestige of 
an insurance company which has been 
operating for 231 years and in many 
nations, but the Royal E xchange build- 
ing, one of the most impressive struc- 
tures in the British metropolis is used 


commercial trade 


Every visitor to the 


by visitors as a focal directive in the 
central part of the city in finding their 
way around. This structure is a large 
and ancient edifice of Grecian archi- 
tecture, a feature of which is its eight 
tall pillars at the entrance and_ its 
rectangular court.. 

In the United States insurance men 


have often wondered how the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance derived its name. It 
arose from the fact that the great mer- 
chants of Venice, Amsterdam, the near 
East, the Mediterranean countries, the 
Scandinavian and other maritime trading 
centers regarded London as the world 
capital of trade. They went there to 
discuss their affairs and to conduct their 
operations. 

The outstanding merchant in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time was Sir Thomas 
Gresham who was a member of the 
Merc ers Company which was established 


in 1172 and was the Royal Agent in 
the bi Countries. He had performed 
many services which made the Queen 
feel that her throne was under obliga- 
tion to him. Sir Thomas was opening 
a new Burse, or trading mart, which 
he called The Exchange and the Queen 
permitted him to use the “Royal” epithet. 


The Royal Exchange immediately be- 
came the preferential place where the 
merchants could congregate and transact 
their business which formerly had been 
done mostly on cobble stones of Lombard 


Street. The original Royal Exchange 
building burned. So did its successor. 
The present Royal Exchange was 


erected in 1838. 

In the period when the new Exchange 
was permitted to call itself Royal the 
need for marine insurance was urgently 
felt both in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Several groups of 
syndicates were formed for the purpose 
of obtaining subscriptions to enable them 
to transact marine insurance business, 
one of which became known as _ the 
Mercers Hall Marine Insurance Co. 

Since it was illegal for unchartered 
joint stock institutions to engage in com- 


merce it was necessary to obtain a 
charter. As a temporary expedient, in 
order to comply with the law, the 
Mercers Hall Marine Insurance Co. ob- 
tained possession of two dormant 
charters granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and commenced to carry on_ business 


under the name of “The Court of As- 
sistants of The Mines Royal, Minery 
and Battery Works” which was the com- 
bined title of the two charters. A charter 
then, was later obtained specifically in- 
corporating the undertaking. 

By virtue and authority of _ this 
charter, the Mercers Hall Marine Insur- 
ance Co. became the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, chosen in all probability be- 
cause the ‘offices of the Court of Mines 
Royal were in the Royal Exchange. On 
June 22, 1720, the Corporation entered 
upon its c areer under the name by which 


it has ever since been known—The 
Royal Exchange Assurance. 
In 1721, foreseeing that the business 


of insurance, then but little known, had 
a future charged with immense possi- 
bilities, the Corporation secured a 
charter authorizing it to transact “Insur- 
ance of House and Goods from Fire.” 

! far as is known the Royal Ex- 
ch: inge was the first institution to go 
definitely on record as an agency com- 
pany. This is evident by a page from the 
minute book of the Court of Directors 
dated February 28, 1721, reading: “Re- 
solved that no business or goods be 
assured in America unless the company 
has an agent in the place.” 








PALOL 


HENRY °C. 


president of that company, president of 
which was and is Claude D. Minor who 
had formerly been an _ executive of 
Royal-Liverpool at head office. Virginia 
Fire & Marine was founded in 1832. 
Aid’s Administration Supervision of 
Fire and Casualty 
Mr. Pitot again returned to New York 


in 1949, this time as agency secretary 
in Southern executive department, as- 


sisting in administrative supervision of 
all fire and casualty business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pitot live on New 
York’s east side. Mrs. Pitot was Anita 


Nolan, a graduate of Newcomb, the 
girls college of Tulane University. Their 
son, Henry C., II], was graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute in June of 
this year and is now a medical student 
at Tulane University. Genevieve, sister 
of the United States manager of Royal 
Exchange Assurance, who started her 
career aS a concert pianist, studying 
had made 


music in Paris for four years, 

a reputation arranging the ballet music 
of some of Broadway’s big musical 
shows. These have included “Inside 
U.S; Ay” “Kass Me Kate” and “Call 


Me Madame.” 

Mr. Pitot’s principal recreation is golf 
and among his companions on the links 
of a Westchester country club are Ellis 
Carson, president, National Surety Cor- 
poration, and Benjamin F. Weaver, as- 
sistant United States manager, Royal- 
Liverpool. 


Insurance Brokers’ Ass’n 


Announces New Title 


Announcement has been made of the 
adoption of the title “The Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of the State of New 
York, Inc.” by the association formerly 
known as the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of (New York, Inc. 

In announcing this change, 
proved by the Secretary of 
New York, Eric W. Peniston, president 
of the association, says the new name 
is more truly representative of the as- 
sociation’s interests. 


just ap- 
State of 


Broumel President of 


N. Y. Brokerage Office 
Charles W. Broumel, vice president of 
the New York insurance brokerage firm 
of Ralph Simmons Corp., 111 John 
Street, has been elected president to suc- 
ceed the late Mrs. Fannie Campana, who 
died recently. Mr. Broumel entered in- 
surance in Maryland as an inspector and 
adjuster and came to New York 20 
years ago to enter the brokerage field 
with the Simmons office. 

Mrs. Campana was in the brokerage 
field for many years. She was at one 
time secretary to the former owner of 
the Simmons office and after his death 
became president. 
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American Foreign Insurance Assn. 


Worldwide Facilities Have Expanded Rapidly Since 1945; 
Branches in Europe, Asia, South America and 


Elsewhere; Home Office Enlarged 


By Wituiam F. CusHMAN 


Fire Manager, American Foreign Insurance Association 


Today hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are familiar with Europe and 
South America, and many also know 
first-hand the interesting places in the 
Far East, Africa and Australia. Ameri- 
cans have become world travelers and 
many have been to these far away places 
with the Armed Forces. 

Conditions were different in 1918 when 
a small group of farsighted but prophe- 
tic insurance executives decided that 
American insurance cover and_ service 
should be available abroad wherever 
American capital ventured in the great 
international development that was then 
beginning. They organized the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association and 
in that year, as World War I was draw- 
ing to a close, AFIA commenced its 
operations abroad. 

During the succeeding years, America 
has steadily increased its international 
trade and today every continent is fa- 
miliar with American products and 
trademarks with its own _ industry 
greatly aided by American investments. 
Postwar years have intensified American 
investments abroad and this has called 
for strong insurance protection, for in- 
surance is ever the needed traveling com- 
panion of capital in the building of in- 
dustry, commerce and trade. 

Development of AFIA 

America has grown in the interna- 
tional field, not only politically, finan- 
cially, commercially and diplomatically 
but in other ways. As the great strength 
of American enterprise helped build, de- 
velop, and reclaim the resources world- 
wide, AFIA has also grown, and ex- 
panded to carry to the remote and to 





William F. Cushman 


William Cushman, fire manager 
of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, is located at the home 
office in New York City. A native of 
Stonington, Conn., and a graduate of 
Colby College where he majored in 
foreign trade, he has been associated 
with the AFIA over 29 years. For 
many years as fire underwriter he 
has supervised their worldwide fire 
underwriting. In 1946 he was ap- 
pointed to his present post succeed- 
ing L. C. Irvine, who is now general 
manager of the organization. 

Since the end of World War II 
Mr. Cushman has twice visited Aus- 
tralia for AFIA, spending eight 
months in 1946 and six months in 
1949. He also visited New Zealand, 
Tahiti, Fiji and New Caledonia. Mr. 
Cushman is serving his second term 
as president of the Afia Legion, 
AFIA’s quarter century club. 











the well-known areas of the globe the 
underwriting facilities, protection and 
broad services which the 26 member 
companies comprising AFIA have fur- 
nished to policyholders at home for 
many decades. 

In the early years of AFIA’s develop- 
ment, there were those sturdy pioneers 
of American business and industry who 
were then well known abroad. Not 
only have individual companies grown 
stronger over the years, but history will 
show the tremendous changes in many 
countries during this period. South 
America, aided principally by the prog- 


ress of air transport saw nation after 
nation move from dependency, perhaps 
upon a single product, such as coffee 
or cotton for export, to a position with 
its own successful modern industries en- 
gaging in broad international trade and 
supplying many of its own needs. Great 
cities, modern and thriving, have grown 
where modest, quiet towns then existed. 
Despite the holocaust of World War II 
and the years of the great depression 
which preceded it, the world has moved 
forward in industry, trade and com- 
merce. 

During the intervening years since 
1918, AFIA has not only been an inter- 
ested witness to the major transforma- 
tions, but has itself been vitally con- 
cerned in many of the changes and 
tremendously affected by most of them. 

Efficient Organization in Japan 

We have seen years of labor to build 
a strong, efficient organization in Japan, 
with a position high in the insurance 
world, abruptly brought to naught by 
Pearl Harbor and the war with Japan. 
With the war’s end, AFIA was back as 
soon as permission could be obtained, 
to furnish the necessary insurance re- 
quired first by the Occupation Forces 
and then for the Japanese. 

Likewise in Europe, where the war 
abruptly put an end temporarily to the 
widespread operations built up by AFIA 
over a period of years. VE -Day found 
AFIA ready to resume relations with 
most of its former agency connections 
and to establish contacts with new con- 
cerns. The Paris office reopened and 
soon was on the way to surpassing pre- 
war operations. New supervisory branch 
offices were opened in Rome and Brus- 
sels to aid in expanding service in those 
areas, with the Brussels office extending 
its supervision to other European coun- 
tries. 

When officially permitted to do so 
operations were resumed in Germany 
and eventually a branch office was es- 
tablished in Frankfurt where the insur- 
ance needs of both the Occupation 
Forces and the Germany economy could 
be served. Naturally, both the Japanese 
and European areas offered many new 


problems necessitating a readjustment 
of underwriting consideration. 

Other areas, such as Malaya, In- 
donesia and the Philippines, presented 
similar problems where the war’s end 
called for a rebuilding of organizations 
carefully developed over a_ period of 
years and destroyed overnight by the 
outbreak of war. Political changes, 
greatly altered legislation and problems 





W. F. CUSHMAN 


of exchange were only part of the com- 
plex situation which an insurance un- 
derwriter faced. 

most places, moreover, the years of 
war had seen damage to water mains 
and serious deterioration to protective 
fire equipment. The damaged build- 
ings, temporary flimsy building construc- 
tion, and similar problems complicated 
the reopening of operations in many 
countries, but the situation has since 
improved to some degree. 

While the war raised such destructive 
havoc in many areas, the necessity of 
self-help to supply their own needs 
brought about a great economic and 
political change to most of South Amer- 
ica. The war’s end found countries with 
industrial plants which had not existed 
prior to the war, thus bringing about 
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TWO-HEADED TRUCK DRIVERS 
.-- Don't Read This Ad! 


The two-headed driver can eat 
and watch the truck too . . . but 
every time the driver with only 
one head leaves his loaded 
truck unprotected, even for a 
cup of coffee, you and your 


shipper-assureds buck the hijack hazard. 
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a change in the economy of many coun- 
tries. ; 

With the postwar period itself bring- 
ing involved exchange difficulties, spiral- 
ling inflation, rapidly changing govern- 
ments, political unrest and sabotage, un- 
derwriters were presented with new and 
complex problems. 

To meet this challenging world picture 
AFIA steadily expanded its field cov- 
erage with the opening of new branches 
and sub-branches. A carefully suner- 
vised training program at the head office 
produced a steady stream of trained 
personnel for various posts abroad to 
bring American insurance technique and 
service to those parts where AFIA op- 
erates. 

An intensive inspection program be- 
came necessary to bring a realistic pic- 
ture of current conditions of ‘individual 
risks, as well as local protection and 
construction. Through this program, 
head office officials became conversant 
with existing conditions. To supplement 
this program, head office officials, in- 
cluding former General Manager Guer- 
rini, present General Manager Irvine, 
Marine Manager Muldoon, Fire Mana- 
ger Cushman, Secretary Arpert, Field 
Superintendent Wentworth, General 
Counsel Doman and others visited vari- 
ous areas to see first-hand what condi- 
tions actually were. Branch managers 
and key personnel in the branches were 
brought into head office to discuss prob- 
lems as occasion permitted. 

Larger Head and Branch Offices 

Expanding operations required larger 
head office facilities and in June of this 
vear AFIA opened new offices at 161 
William Street, New York, where three 
floors are devoted to supervision and 
control of world-wide operations. To 
better meet the needs of American 
brokers and assureds, new __ service 
branches were opened at Chicago, San 
Francisco and Washington, D. C. To- 
day AFIA has five offices on the Euro- 
pean continent, including offices in Paris, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Rome and Athens. 

All of these are under the general 
supervision of Assistant General Mana- 
ger W. W. Glass whose headquarters 
are in London. Six branches in North 
and South Africa supervise most of the 
operations on the African continent and 
new agencies in Israel and Lebanon 
have brought AFIA facilities to th 
countries. 

South America with its ever-expand- 
ing economic and industrial develop- 
ment is served by ten branches in 
Brazil, Colombia, Argentina, Chile and 
Venezuela with agencies in Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Surinam. 

The Far East with its still unhappy 
turmoil saw the vast AFIA organization 
which had served the great country of 
China for many years terminated when 
this field was closed to American opera- 
tion. However, 27 branches in Japan, 
Okinawa, Malaya, Manila, Hongkong, 
India and Pakistan give broad and com- 
plete American service facilities to this 
important section of the world. 

Australia, with its ever growing indus- 
trialization and expanding economy has 
ten AFIA branches and from Sydney 
control office the agency operations in 
New Zealand are serviced. 

Increasing Casualty Coverage 

With the changing conditions abroad, 
there has come an increasing need for 
casualty coverages. To meet this impor- 
tant demand AFIA has for the past 
several years operated a fully organ- 
ized casualty department. Ten casualty 
affiliates of the fire and marine members 
of AFIA are now full-fledged members 
and through them AFIA has rounded 
out its broad services to include these 
additional coverages. 

It is interesting to report that AFIA 
has over 20 employes abroad who have 
served more than 25 vears and a like 
number in the head office. The quarter 
century club, known as AFIA Legion, 
numbers 43 members. This means a 
large group of AFIA personnel has the 
experience of all these eventful years 
to help interpret and meet the foreign 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Insurance Department Cooperation 
Vital to Maintenance of Production 


How the production department of a 
manufacturing firm may coordinate ac- 
tivities with the Insurance Department 
and be of service to the latter was the 
subject of a talk by Lester D. Mills, Jr., 


supervisor, maintenance and _ control, 
machinery refinery control division, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, when he 


spoke before the recent meeting at 
Chicago of the Insurance Conference of 
the American Management Association. 
Explaining what actually was done in 
such a program by his own company a 
few years ago Mr. Mills told the AMA 
gathering: 

“Our manufacturing department was 
contemplating an extensive expansion of 
its plant facilities. The general engineer- 
ing division, in addition to its work in 
planning and engineering normal plant 


expansions, had handled certain activi- 
ties of a day-to-day nature for our 
plants. In order to relieve this division 


of some of the activities so that it 
might make its personnel available for 
the engineering of the contemplated 
large new projects, for the development 
of new and improved material, equip- 
ment and engineering standards, and 
for the technical review of certain -plant 


requests and reports, a maintenance 
control section was established. The 
activities of this group included the 


supervision and coordination 
of engineering inspection, maintenance 
methods and scheduling, the processing 
and expediting of certain appropriation 
requests and material requisitions, the 
handling of fire loss claims, etc. These 
are items which are normally handled 
by close, direct contact at plant levels. 
Handling Fire Loss Claims 


“The men who were first assigned to 
my group were familiar with the pro- 
cedures to follow in carrying out most 
of the activities assigned to them. But, 
I can assure you that the ‘handling’ of 
fire loss claims was one which was new 
to all of us. Because of this, we first 
undertook to determine what had been 
done by those who had previously been 
assigned this responsibility. We found 
that a rather complete, detailed, written 
procedure had been prepared by the 
engineering division only a few months 
before the activity was assigned to our 
group. We found, also, that our manu- 
facturing plants had been advised of it 
and had been sent copies of the writ- 
ten procedure. It told them: 

“1, To whom fire, explosion, wind- 
storm, etc., losses were to be reported. 

“2, What to do until the claim ad- 
juster made his inspection—nothing. 

“3. How to handle the costs of re- 
construction and repairs accounting- 
wise. 

“4. How to prepare final cost reports. 

“While this procedure, as written, 
appeared to be satisfactory at the time 
our group assumed the responsibility 
for handling such loss claims, we soon 
found that there was much to be de- 
sired. With each loss there were addi- 
tional questions from our plant people. 
We found that they were interested in 
learning more about such things as: 

“1. Our insurance coverage—what is 
covered, what is not covered. 

Oe; Accounting procedures—the ap- 
plication of overheads. 

“3. Allowable claims — what is the 
smallest loss which should be reported. 
“We found these questions and many 
more increasing with each reported loss. 
It became evident that we would have 
to learn more about our insurance con- 
tract, so that we could tell our plant 
people more about it,” Mr. Mills said. 
Insurance Manual Prepared 
“First, we discussed it with our in- 
surance department, obtained a copy of 
our contract and set out to prepare an 
insurance manual for our plant people. 
Consolidating all previous instructions 


technical 


and summarizing our insurance contract, 
we prepared a manual which included: 


“1. The items which are covered and 
those which are not covered by our 
contract—with interpretations illustrated 
by actual examples which had arisen in 
the settlement of actual claims. 

“2. The procedure for reporting and 
processing loss claims through our own 
company channels. 

“3. The plant accounting procedure, 
including the proper method for apply- 
ing overhead charges. 

“Copies of the manual were placed in 
the hands of only those persons who 
were directly concerned with the meth- 
ods and procedures for carrying out the 
investigation and filing of loss claims. 
We included our plant managers, chief 
plant engineers and plant office mana- 
gers. Our manual or certain sections of 
it have been revised at least three times 
since it was originally published. We 
are sure that additional revisions will 
be necessary. 

Two Principles Stated 

“T believe you will be interested in 
two principles, as they are stated in 
our manual: 

“First, ‘Plant personnel, at the site 
of the damage have the initial respon- 
sibility for the completeness of a claim.’ 

“Second, ‘It is our desire to prepare 
completely honest claims while avoiding 
low recoveries due to the lack of a 
realistic appraisal of the damages.’ 

“The work we have done, the manual 
we have prepared, I believe, shows how 
we have made our plant people and 
ourselves more aware of our insurance 
coverage. 

“Now, what can insurance do to help 
us do a more effective job? 

“I can assure you that production 
people are more interested in avoiding 
damage and loss than they are in col- 
lecting on a claim. We are also inter- 
ested in learning about losses which 
others may have been’ unfortunate 
enough to have experienced. We want 
to know what others in our field have 
experienced, how they may have used 
the same protective equipment and pre- 
cautions we are depending upon—hefore, 
during and after a loss is suffered. 

“Our business is an inherently haz- 
ardous one. We have the physical igni- 
tion hazards in the flames and fires used 
in various processes, we have the fuel 
to feed the fires, and we have exposure 
hazards in the large storage and process 
vessels which contain still more fuel 
for fires. With all these hazards, we 
must protect the men who operate our 
plants and we must protect the huge 
investment in the very special process- 
ing equipment. 

“Tt is of vital importance, therefore, 
that the insurance companies and in- 
surance departments do their utmost to 
keep us abreast with the experience of 
others in our business. We must be kept 
informed of the effectiveness of protec- 
tive equipment and precautionary meas- 
ures, which may be proven or disprov en 
as a result of experienced losses.” 





Catastrophe Committees 


(Continued from Page 61) 


pany fieldmen are a natural liaison force 
in this work. 

“In Louisiana after the 1947 hurricane 
the executive committee of the Louisiana 
Fieldmen’s Association did outstanding 
work. They worked in closest coopera- 
tin with the National Board and, among 
other things arranged for agents’ meet- 
ings, radio broadcasts and newspaper 
publicity. They were most helpful in 
giving the supervisory office staff the 
local picture. Since the last Texas hurri- 
cane four field clubs in the state have 
each formed a loss committee and in 
the event of future catastrophes these 
loss committees will be of inestimable 
assistance. 

Miss., 


“In Gulfport, the Mississippi 











Coast Underwriters Association took 
the lead in making the necessary an- 
nouncements to the insuring public. In 
southern Florida we have on four dif- 
ferent occasions been given the utmost 
cooperation and assistance by the 
Greater Miami Insurance Board. They 
have a catastrophe committee of local 
agents and this has worked out very 
well. The special agents do not have a 
similar committee probably because 
most of them travel out of Jacksonville, 
some 400 miles away. 

“In all this catastrophe work we try 
our best to take the local agents into 
our confidence, to tell them everything 
that is going on and what we hope to 
achieve. 

Jess L. Turner, 
catastrophe committee of 
Miami Insurance Board, and an of- 
ficer of the board, has told how that 
local association developed a successful 
catastrophe plan. He writes that while 
in some years there are no Florida 
hurricanes in other years devastation 
may come twice within a few months. 
“To all insurance agents, looking ahead, 
it means weeks of hard, long hours after 
a.storm to uphold the services they have 
so well sold their assureds. Each as- 
sured who reports damage demands im- 
mediate attention,” he said. 

After the hurricanes of 1945 and 1947 
when agents and adjusters were deluged 
with claims, and ultimately assureds had 
been made happy, Mr. Turner says that 
“the members of the Greater Miami In- 
surance Board decided to take some ac- 
tive steps to speed up the handling of 
such claims by offering their assistance 
and, after the manner of all organiza- 
tions, they placed the problem in the lap 
of the catastrophe committee, consisting 
of the writer as chairman, Innes Su- 
bers, Joseph Thompson, Jr., Leo Acker- 
man, Roy Morton, Raymond W. Butler, 
Jr., George May and William M. Buch- 
holz. 

“Acting with expedition, the commit- 
tee, working with the invaluable as- 
sistance and advice of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, together with sugges- 
tions from various independent adjust- 
ers, came up with a plan whereby the 
agents could assist in organizing a claim 
adjusting system by streamlining their 
methods of claim reporting under catas- 
trophe conditions. 

“This plan received its baptism of 
fire during the windstorm season of 
1948 when, again, two windstorms struck 
the Greater Miami area. With most of 
the ‘bugs’ worked out the Board believes 
that this plan is readily adaptable to 
catastrophe conditions anywhere in the 
United States. 

Details of Florida Plan 

“The first steps of the plan began 
with a detailed map of Dade County 
(with streets, avenues, roads, etc. 
shown) divided into zones and each zone 
given a number, this map to remain per- 
manent. It was furnished to every in- 
surance agency, adjuster and adjusting 
office. Its primary purpose was to segre- 
gate speedily the large number of claims 
as to location and to enable adjusters 
unfamiliar with the area to orient them- 
selves with little delay. 

“The next step was to adopt a double 
postcard to be mailed out by the ad- 
justing office, this card, however, to be 
completed by the agent as to address 
of the assured on one card, and ad- 
dressed to the adjusting office on the 
other, with information valuable to the 
adjuster to better assist him in a speedy 
contact with the assured. The card that 
is mailed out by the adjusting office, 
after the claim has been assigned, in- 
forms the assured that his claim has 
been assigned to them and that they 
will contact him as soon as possible; the 
other card to be attached to the loss 
file for the adjuster’s information as to 
the assured’s street address and tele- 
phone number wherever possible. 

“Another important step was to class- 
ify all claims, such as AAA, U & O, 
Stock, Mercantile, Personal Property 
Floater, Apartment, Dwelling and Ur- 
gent. ‘Urgent,’ however, may be used 
with any of the above classifications 
representing an open building rendered 


chairman of the 
the Greater 





untenable or serious stock damage. The 
primary purpose of the various classi- 
fications is to assist in choosing an ad- 
juster having the proper experience,” 
says Mr. Turner. 

“Arrangements for office space, hous- 
ing for personnel, telephones, typewrit- 
ers, desks, chairs, etc., are also made 
in advance. 

“For a_ better understz anding and to 

establish uniform price scale for repairs, 
a committee from Miami Builders’ Ex- 
change was appointed, choosing a mem- 
ber from the various crafts such as 
painters, plasterers, roofers and floorers. 
The purpose of this committee was to 
meet with the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau and independent adjusters, together 
with the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and Catastrophe Committee, 
immediately after a catastrophe. A fur- 
ther duty of this committee was to in- 
form the members of their exch: inge to 
keep estimates in line with unit costs to 
avoid delay in handling claims. 
_ “The entire plan was complete and 
in the hands of 80 members of the 
Greater Miami Insurance Board upon 
the arrival of the September 21-22, 1948, 
hurricane. Each of the 80 members had 
been mailed an envelope containing a 
map, sample cards and loss notices, with 
instructions as to how to use them in 
reporting claims, such as placing the 
proper zone number and classification at 
top left hand corner of the loss notice, 
and how to complete the double post- 
card, together with instructions as to 
how to handle the notices of loss to 
their respective companies. 

“On the evening of September 23, one 
day following the hurricane, 26 adjust- 
ers, 4 office clerks, together with two 
supervisors of the Southeastern Depart- 
ment of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, arrived in Miami. The following 
morning, September 24, a rapid survey 
was made in order to determine the ap- 
proximate number of claims that would 
be reported to give a better idea as to 
the size of office space, number of type- 
writers, desks, chairs, telephones, etc., 
that would be needed. 

Claim Office in Operation Quickly 

“After this was done, all the above 
items were ordered to be delivered at 
8 am., September 25. At 10 am. on 
that date the claim office was well or- 
ganized. At 12 noon that day 500 claims 
had reached the office, and by noon the 
following day, September 26, those 500 
claims had been zoned, numbered, in- 
dexed and assigned to adjusters for han- 
dling. 

“Heretofore, without any plan or com- 
plete cooperation on the part of the 
agents, it had been quite a problem for 
the claim office to get fully organized 


and working smoothly without delay. 
And, too, the committee, realizing the 
delay and expense accrued by many 


no-claims or those claims under the 
100 deductible, stressed to the agents 
the importance of screening their losses. 

“Had it not been for the screening 
process, it was found by survey, there 
would have been more than 3,000 addi- 
tional claims reported in the Greater 
Miami area. Therefore, the total num- 
ber of claims was reduced and the speed 
with which the bulk of the claims were 
handled was increased tremendously. 

“Fundamentally, our plan needs a few 
more details ironed out but, basically, 
it is felt that many of the agents’ prob- 
lems, as well as expense to the compa- 
nies, have been and will be greatly re- 
duced.” 

Mr. Turner was again on the job late 
in 1950 when Florida was hit by another 


hurricane. This was not long before 
the big windstorm of November 25 in 
the northeastern states. Mr. Turner 


participated in two or more radio broad- 
casts explaining the stock fire compa- 
nies’ catastrophe plan of adjustment 
of losses, with Mr. Sherwood and others 
appearing in the broadcast. In _ past 
vears the Insurance Board of the Palm 


Beaches, Fla., the Mississippi Coast Un- 
derwriters Association, the New Or- 
leans Insurance, and the Baton Rouge 


Insurance Exchange are among other 
local boards rendering outstanding serv- 
ice after disasters. 
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EUA Meeting in NY. 


(Continued from Page 58) 
Eastern Underwriters Association it is 
not surprising that its organization 


stemmed from a conference of compa- 
nies which met to consider the question 
of commissions then being paid in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Later they extended their 
exploration to include all of the states 
currently embraced in the territory of 
our association. While the subject of 
commissions was then a primary incen- 
tive, the first purpose outlined in a pro- 
posal for the formation of the associa- 
tion read as follows: 
“*The adoption of underwriting meth- 
to meet public needs, which will in- 
clude the necessary broadening of con- 
tracts now written under combined fire 
and transportation covers, general cover 
contracts and so-called floaters.’ 

“Many of the points embraced in this 
proposal are the ones that are currently 
contributing to certain of our problems 


ods 


which, except for such reminders, might 
appear to be of more recent orig rin. 

“As the second purpose, we quote 
from the original charter—The exercise 
of supervision, when not contrary to 
law, over rating bodies to the end that 
rating methods will be simplified and 
that rating levels be adopted which ulti- 
mately will produce rates fair to the 
insuring public and adequate for the 


insuring companies. Co-insurance to be 
vigorously advocated, and when not con- 
trary to law, to be made mandatory on 
all classes of protected property.’ 
Rating Methods Research 

‘The consummation of this purpose 
was represented by the creation of our 
rating methods research committec 
which continues to do a very construc- 
tive job under the new order of things 

“Other purposes dealt with the or- 

nd effective supervision over loss 
adjustments and payments and over 
adjusters, the interchange of information 
among the membership, the insuring of 
highly desirable protected 
through a Factory Insurance Association 
or other similar organization, and the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
comprehensive service and inspection or- 
ganization either as an arm of rating 
bodies or independently; also, the es 
tablishment of a system of governin: 
the pay! nent of balances by agents te 
the collection earned premiums on all 
verbal and written agreements to in- 
sure. 

“With a thor 
ent upon review of the old 
organization of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association was finally effected on 
October 14, 1926, and of the 89 men 
who were signatory to the original pro 
posals, there remain but five who are 
actively engaged in our business today. 

Agency Balances Section 

“The association throughout its forma- 
tive years created and maintained the 
operations of a delinquent agency bal- 
ances section, participated in regulation 
of loss adjustment practices in certain 
New England areas that greatly assisted 
in improving conditions in those 





loss 


properties 





that is appar- 
records, the 


roughness 


areas 


In 1927 this association created the first 
inter-regional approach to our business 
through the sponsorship of the Inter- 


state Underwriters Board, since replaced 
by the Multiple Location Service Office. 
Old Problems With New Faces 


“In recounting various activities of 


our association in its early years it 
should be borne in mind that many of 
the things that were perplexing to the 
industry at that time are equally to 


the forefront at the present time. Many 


of the problems are old ones, that ap- 
pear with new faces. For instance, prior 
to the creation of the Interstate Under- 


the problems of general 
combined with inland 
floaters, caused 


writers Board, 
cover contracts 
marine transportation 
— writing concern. 

day we have a similar problem 
pre iced to us in the form of multi- 
peril coverages and comprehensive all- 
risk policies, one of the current expres- 
sions of multiple line underwriting. No 
doubt the same basic principles that 


warranted creation of the Interstate Un- 


derwriters Board several years 
would be equally applicable today. 

“Multiple line underwriting was actu- 
ally initiated in the early days of our 
association through the adoption of ex- 
plosion coverage, which overlapped 
steam boiler insurance then sold by 
casualty companies. The problem of the 
larger risk and methods of extending 
facilities thereto had received the con- 
sideration of the EUA through coopera- 
tion of the Factory Insurance Association 
and development of the Eastern Under- 
writers Inspection Bureau. 

“Today these large risks are still a 
problem through the advocacy of large 
deductibles and the so-called superior 
risk treatment, which is currently being 
reviewed by many underwriters. * * * 

Still Work To Be Done 

“Measured by the time most of 
companies have been in business, 
years may seem rather short. But there 
is much unfinished business. There is 
work to be done, and new problems to 
be solved, which will challenge the best 
brains of our membership, as well as 
our patience. 

“It seems to be that 
as well as others of its 


ago 


your 
25 


association, 
located 


this 
kind 


throughout this country and Canada, 
might well give heed to our future and 
our responsibility of directing our re- 


spective activities. The time is now upon 
us when we must reappraise our func- 
tional operations. It is no longer suffi- 
cient to have fine purposes, and to re- 
solve run of the mill problems when 
petitioned to do so. We must anticipate 
the problems before they get here, and 
start our research well in advance of 
their impact, in order to be ready with 
a solution when the time arrives. 

“We must be more sympathetic to 
the problems of our agents, for one 
thing. We are responsible in part for 
making their jobs more complex and | 
believe we should now find ways to re- 


verse that trend. As an advisory or- 
ganization to our rating bureaus, we 
should slow down the multiplicity of 





recommendations, give more thought to 
simple, clear, understandable language 
in our forms, and take time enough the 
first time so that we don’t have to do 
the job over again a few months later. 
Helpful to Agents and States 

“We can be more helpful to Insurance 
Departments in the future. Many of 
them are understaffed and not equipped 
with sufficient number of trained men 
to cope with the types of filings being 
made today. Therefore, we can guide 
the rating associations with explanatory 
material to assist in making filings more 
simple and to outline their purposes 
more clearly. 

“To frequent promulgation of revi- 
sions to manuals, making it impossible 
for agents to keep up with the proces- 
sion, can only create confusion, more 
criticisms by stamping offices, and more 
expense to all concerned. 

“While mentioning expense, may | 
just inject a personal view, which is 
that costs in this period of inflation have 
risen to such a dangerous level that, 
unless we begin to develop methods or 
means for reducing them, we will be 
caught in a quagmire from which we 
can not escape. Certain expenses are 
imposed upon us and thus are uncon- 
trollable, but that is all the more reason 
for urging consideration of this all- 
important item in our rate structure. 

“T am happy to say that our system 
of conference with the Eastern Agents 
Conference Committee has been of great 
value. They have always sent fine men 
to meet with us. 

“No greater accomplishment could be 
made than to have this association de- 
vote itself to current and future prob- 
lems with a full realization that insur- 
ance is no longer separated by imagin- 
ary walls of fire, allied lines, inland ma- 
rine, casualty, etc., but is all embracive. 
It is one business, ‘devoted to presenting 
a better product to the public through 
a well informed and friendly sales force. 

“The history of the extended coverage 
endorsement has done more to develop 
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good will for our membership than any 
other one factor in the past twenty-five 
years.” 

Robinson on Public Relations 

J. R. Robinson, deputy U. S. manager 
of the Phoenix Assurance and chairman 
of the EUA public relations committee, 
in his report reviewed accomplishments 
as follows: 

“While our committee was originally 
appointed in November, 1944, at the sug- 
gestion of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, it was not until early in 
1946 when the field clubs organized their 
public relations committees that our 
work really got underway. 

“We now have 20 fiield clubs actively 
engaged in promoting the National 
3oard basic program of public relations 
and 13 Fire Safety Divisions conducting 
town inspection activity along the plans 
originally devised in the Middle West. 

“The field clubs started with a limited 
group of speakers appearing before civic 
clubs and also filled about two dozen 
engagements during Fire Prevention 
Week in 1946. Today there are approxi- 
mately 250 fieldmen qualified to make 
effective talks before a variety of audi- 
ences. In the past two years they have 
made about 2,000 talks, and during Fire 
Prevention Week in 1951 several field 
clubs each filled more speaking engage- 
ments than we had assigned in the en- 
tire territory during 1946. 

Film Program 

“Five years ago only a few films were 
available, and fieldmen made 51 show- 
ings in 1947 using borrowed or rented 
projection equipment. During the last 
two years over 1,000 showings were 
made by the field clubs using projection 
equipment purchased by the EUA; and 
every field club has its own film library 
containing all the available films with 
the National Board supplying copies of 
its productions, the field clubs purchas- 
ing others from film producers and the 
EVA bringing some films of general in- 
terest to the field clubs. 

Fire Safety Associations 

“The first town inspection was made 
in our territory in 1948 when the field- 
men in New Jersey organized the first 
State Fire Safety Association. Since 
then the fire safety associations and field 
clubs have conducted 52 town inspec- 
tions which included inspecting all 
schools and public buildings plus more 
than 12,000 mercantile buildings which 
revealed 27,000 hazards. School children 
processed about 80,000 home inspection 
blanks and have received instructions in 
firt safety. 

“This is truly an outstanding commun- 
ity service in the interest of saving life 
and property and one in which our busi- 
ness meets the public and discusses fire 
safety problems with them on their own 
premises. 

Program of Cooperation with Pennsyl- 
vania Agents 

“Tt has been the aim of your commit- 
tee to increase the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of our program rather than sup- 
plement it with new activities, thus 
spreading work and not placing the re- 
sponsibility on individuals or small 
groups of fieldmen. To accomplish this, 
a test program is being developed with 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 


ance Agents in which local boards 
throughout the state will coordinate 
their public relations activities with 


those of the four Pennsylvania field 
clubs, thus giving a complete public re- 
lations chain, starting from the National 
Board, through the EVA to field clubs, 
to local boards, to the public. 

“Incorporated with this plan is the 
development of the future handling of 
catastrophies such as the November 
windstorm. The National Board’s com- 
mittee on loss adjustments and the Loss 
Executives Association are jointly pre- 
paring this plan of agency and _ public 
relations and it will be incorporated in 
our test venture. 

“The agents in Pennsylvania are most 
enthusiastic about this program and 
quick to see its potentialities. It is an- 
ticipated that it will meet with every 
success. However, before it is expanded 
to any other parts of our territory, it 
will be tested thoroughly.” 
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Companies Capital Assets 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark |, New Jersey 


120 So. LaSalle Street 


° ae TAL Sp 
Chicago 3, Illinois vie 4 


: _ 
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2 e 
Any insv¥® 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 








NS U R ANCE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 


Total Admitted 


The Girard Fire & oe Company 1,000,000. 10,147,710. 
rganize 

National-Ben —— ee Company 1,000,000. 9,795,730. 
rganized 1866 

Milwaukee ane” —— of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 26,621,995. 
tganized 185 

The Metropolitan Conaly a Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 34,858,112. 
rganized | 

Commercial Conall ee Company 1,000,000. 39,807,677. 
rganized | 

Royal General ianieis Company of Canada 100,000. 425,988. 






1950 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Liabilities Surplus to 
(except capital) Policyholders 


$12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 


6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
17,269,325. 9,352,670. 
26,225,057. 8,633,056. 
30,226,458. 9,581,219. 
24,127. 401,861. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane 
New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Looking Forward and Outward 


A 1952 View of American Insurance Abroad Shows Expansion 
of Service to Business; Worldwide Organization Protects 
American Capital and Courage Everywhere 


By A. E. GiLBert 


Executive Vice President 
American International Underwriters Corporation 


Next year and the years beyond are a 


challenge to which we look forward 
with all reasonable optimism. 

Such a declaration is neither smug 
nor colored by a “Pollyanna” view. 


There is no place for self-delusion in 
present-day international trade. 
have, however, great confidence in 
strength of American insurance and in 
the services it offers. All over the world 
all types of businesses can look back 
at 10 years or more of curtailments, 
readjustments, withdrawals, even actual 
physical losses, due to international or 
local strife. W ar—past and present, and 
potential in the future—is a sobering 
cyclorama against which to review the 
past or evaluate the future. 
Retrospectively, it is not 
ground to many businesses. 
prospect for some of these 
still reach only as far as the 
gathered on the horizon. The American 
business of insuring risks outside the 
U. S. has had its share of readjustments 
to make in this difficult decade. We 
have, however, great confidence in the 
strength of American insurance and in A 
the services offered by American insur- Tite 
ers throughout the world today. The 
facts of the past bolster our opinion of 
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concepts and their coverages. Insurance 


the future. has been an essential bulwark of Amer- 
, Me ican business for many years. The 
Insurance Keeps Pace With Nation's United States could not now be the 


Progress world without 


the economic 


leader of the 
could it be 


industrial 


As the industry and commerce of our insurance nor 
country progressed in variety and vol- fulcrum of the free world were its in- 
ume, its underwriters had to adapt their surance still an import. , i 
operation and move forward, too. As When, at the end of World W ae 
the thinking of the nation expanded the United States became a creditor na- 


history, 
was 


time in its 
industry 


first 
insurance 


tion for the 


socially, legally, economically—the na- 
American 


tion’s insurers had to broaden both their — the 
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Vice President 


CORA W. O'HANLON 
Chairman of the Board 


O'HANLON REPORTS 


Incorporated 


New York 38 
a 
BRANCH OFFICES LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Albany, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Hempstead, L. I. 
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already a sound, hard-working service 


system on which all other businesses 
heavily depended. As American ideas 
and products began to spread around 


the earth in quantity, it was natural for 
American businessmen to want the same 
insurance services they had become used 
to at home. The first serious entry of 
American underwriters into the field of 
overseas risks came in 1918. In rapid 
order some twenty leading companies 
began to provide service in many parts 
of the world. American strength and 
methods in the field of risk assumption 
were no longer a domestic enterprise for 
home use. Insurance had long _ since 
ceased to be a United States import: it 
now became an export. 

In the past 30 years facilities orig- 
inally set up to provide claims and gen- 
eral service for “home-foreign” policy- 
holders were carefully developed into 
agency and branch office plants capable 
of undertaking coverages on behalf of 
non-American interests. These plants 
have now become major operations di- 
rected from the United States by mana- 
gers whose staff overseas often out- 
numbers their staff here at home. In a 
single foreign country, for example, one 
of these managing firms has more than 
600 employes. In another country, on 
the opposite side of the world, the same 
organization insures well over 25,000 pri- 


vately owned automobiles each year. 

So much review may, at first glance, 
seem anachronistic in a discussion of 
prospects. But this record is one of 
the cornerstones of our optimism for 
the future. 


Protection for Investments Abroad 


American capital and courage, indus- 
trial knowledge and_ experience, re- 
sources, and the American will to peace 
are working in ever-widening circles for 
the well-being of millions of people. As 
billions of dollars flow out of our coun- 
try to build railroads in West Indies’ 
islands, or electric power systems in the 
Middle East, or irrigation systems in 
the Punjab, oil wells in Afghanistan, 
fish canneries in Samoa, iron mines in 
Venezuela, airlines in Thailand—as 
these billions pour out across the earth, 
there must be safeguards set up against 
fortuitous destruction or loss. 

American investors in the 
nance and progress of a free world 
whether private capitalists or only tax- 
payers—demand the economic security 
of insurance. Fortunately, the American 
insurance industry has made it easy for 
such protection to be obtained. 

It is as easy for a policyholder to 
insure, in the American market, a re- 
finery in the Sheikdom of Kuwait as 
though the project were in Columbus 
or Boston or Little Rock or Denver. 
Through his regular broker or agent 
he can enjoy the same service he de- 
mands for his own —— account. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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SPRINKLER ADVISORY GROUP 


Representatives of Manufacturing In- 
dustry Organized in Group by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
In a move designed to advance the 
science of fire protection, representa- 
tives from the sprinkler manufacturing 
industry have been organized into a new 
Industry Advisory Conference by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Represent- 
ing the sprinkler manufacturing industry 
as a whole, conference members will 
serve as consultants making available the 
experience and technical knowledge of 
the industry to augment the facilities 

of the Laboratories. 

Selected for their familiarity with the 
sprinkler industry and reputation for 
sound judgment, the following have ac- 
cepted appointment to conference mem- 


bership: 

Frank J. Fee, Reliable 
Sprinkler Co., Inc., Mount 
N.Y .3: ira. W.. Knight 
Inc., Providence, R. 
Viking Corporation, Hastings, Mich., 
and H. N. Rider, “Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corp. of America, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Among functions of the Industry Ad- 
visory Conference members is their as- 
sistance to Underwriters’ Laboratories 
engineers in developing practical ap- 
proaches to the technical problems _in- 
volved in safety investigations. The 
review of proposed requirements and 
their advice on policy and techniques 
of investigation will contribute greatly 
to the advancement of fire safety. 


Automatic 

Vernon, 
Grinnell Co., 
Frank Rider, 


National Union Fire 


Field Changes Are Made 

Several changes in the field staff of 

the National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh are announced. 

David M. Mitchell was appointed state 
agent in Oklahoma, effective December 
1, with sheadquarters at 714 Braniff 
Building, Oklahoma City. He is a native 
of Oklahoma, was educated in Oklahoma 
City and attended Oklahoma University. 
He has had inspection bureau and field 
experience. He succeeds Jesse E. Mur- 
ray, Jr., resigned. 

Robert Luecal was appointed special 
agent, effective November 26, and as- 
signed to Cook County department at 
Chicago. He is a native of Pittsburgt 
was born and educated in that city and 
served nearly three years in the U. S. 
Army. He became associated with the 
National Union shortly after discharge 
and is a graduate of the company’s on- 
the-job-training school. 

John R. Van Horn, Jr., was named 
special agent, effective December 1, and 
assigned to Allegheny County with head- 
quarters at the home office. Mr. Van 
Horn was born and educated in Pitts- 
burgh, becoming associated with Nation- 
al Union in 1940. He served with the 
U.S. Army for nearly four years, re- 
joining the company following discharge. 
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SYMBOL OF A VANISHED ERA 
ECAUSE of the danger of wolves in the neighborhood, 


while Hampton was being built, the workmen were 
allowed to quit early each day in order to reach home 
before dark. This stately mansion near Baltimore was 
started in 1783 and was built by 
Charles Ridgely whose family had 
been early settlers in Maryland and 
had amassed wealth and won promi- 
nence in the colony. 

Fond of hunting and good-fellow- 
ship, the genial Charles differed sharp- 
ly from his domineering, intensely 
religious wife 
Rebecca. It was 
said she was the only living crea- 
ture he feared. As Hampton was 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished 
ambition, when it neared comple- 
tion, he proposed to hold a lavish 
housewarming which Rebecca vio- 
lently opposed. Her husband had 
his way but on the appointed eve- 
ning he and his friends waxed 


Charles Ridgely 




















The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





merry at a stag party while Rebecca conducted a prayer 
meeting in another part of the house. 

In 1790, shortly after the housewarming, Ridgely died 
and, having no children, left the estate to his nephew 
Charles Carnan with the proviso that he assume the name 
Ridgely. Rebecca, who could have had Hampton for her 
lifetime, preferred to accept another 
dwelling. Charles Carnan Ridgely de- 
voted himself to developing the ter- 
raced gardens which became known 
for their beauty. Governor of Mary- 
land for three years, he was married, 
oddly enough, to Rebecca’s youngest 
sister. 





After remaining in the possession 
of the Ridgely family for more than 
a century and a half, Hampton was deeded to the nation 
in 1947. Under the custodianship of the Society for the 
Preservation of Maryland Antiquities it is operated for 
the National Park Service. At the time of the transfer a 
former Secretary of the Interior stated: “Few historic 
houses in the United States were built on such a magnifi- 
cent scale. Hampton represents the height of opulence 
in the period just after the Revolution and it has sur- 
vived intact.” 


* THE HOME* 
Srsuance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE a MARINE 
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Agents’ Associations Are Valuable 


The Light of Your Trade Group Shines for You! Are You on 
the Beam? Well Known Agent Asks; Good Business, Good 
Sense, Keen-Sightedness to Support Trade Groups 


By Puiuip Butss 
Local Agent, Middletown, Conn. 


agent is exactly like the 
manufac- 


The insurance 
banker, the merchant, or the 
turer. He accepts the risks of operating 
a business he believes in. He knows that 
industry is of immeasur- 


contribution to the 


the insurance 


able 


value in its 


American way of life. 
If he is a wise agent he also knows 
that the only guardian of the security 
his business is his trade association 


only for him, but 


insuring public 


which is working not 


for the interest of the 


in the community where he lives. So, 


with a calculating eye on his future and 


to bolster his present qualifications as 





a well informed public servant who 
keeps abreast of the times, he becomes 
a member of both his state and local 
trade associations. 


Excellent Chances for Leadership 
insure 
busi- 


that to 
continuation of his 
give something of himself 
various committees 
Some agents have 
“What chanceisthere for me in the 
A small control of 
groups. They don’t need my help.’ 

These men do not seem to realize that 


He realizes however, 


the successful 


PHILIP BLISS 


local or state association ? 
these 


ness he should 
to the work of the 
of his association. 
been heard to say, 
clique is in 





| Philip Bliss 
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well as larger agencies have joined their 
associations and, within a relatively few 
years have climbed to the top and have 
become effective and valauble leaders. 

New insurance legislation is constantly 
required and in any state legislature 
there are always bilis affecting the in- 
surance industry which must be opposed 
as well as supported. To achieve ade- 
quate legislative protection for its agents 
a state association must have a good 
grass-roots program for it is only in 
this way that they can get the true facts 
before their legislators. The combined 
efforts of all agents is often necessary. 

Therefore, every single agent should 
belong to his trade association. The di- 
rect contact between the legislator and 
his own agent, if he is a trade associa- 
tion member, affords a better under- 
standing of the questions involved and 
results in more intelligent voting. This 
benefits the insurance industry and the 
public as well. 


Working Together Raises Standards 


An agent often says, “I am too busy.” 
I say to him, “Are you keeping faith 
with yourself if you are so busy insur- 
ing others that you do not have time to 
insure the future of your own business ?” 
Many an agent has made a real con- 
tribution to the insurance industry by 
serving on various association commit- 
tees such as rates, rules, forms and cov- 
erages, public relations, conference, edu- 
cation, and others. 

The big agent, in addition, has a duty 
to the smaller agent. His wider scone 
of experience enables him to be helpful 
in solving the problems with which the 
small agent is often confronted. In this 
way the good name of the American 
Agency System is upheld. In some cities 
the agents have round-table discussions 


on current trends and changes in the 
industry and, the more experienced 
agents contribute a great deal to the 


problems which arise. 

Only by working together can the 
level of the insurance agent be raised 
to the high professional standard ex- 
pected of him by his community. Yes, 
an agent is busy. He is busy selling 
fire insurance as well as property dam- 
age and liability, to mention only a few. 
Yet the public has a right, has it not, 
to expect him to be the number one 
man, out in front, in matters of fire 
safety and accident prevention. I say to 
this man, “If you are too busy, are you 
keeping faith with the public on whom 
your livelihood depends?” 


Public Relations 


There is much that needs to be done 
in the way of improving public relations 
between the agent and the groups rep- 
resenting the companies, and the public. 
Frequently, an agent single handed, can 
clear up a problem with a rate-making 
body that affects an entire segment of 
the industry. This is done by one man, 
commissioned by his trade association to 


take the problem directly to one rep 
resentative from the companies, thus 
eliminating the stalemates which often 
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shairmz c he local b ° : ; 
| chairman of the local board and willing and able to give their share of 
membership committee of the Na- , 1 eff . 

tional Association of Insurance ime aad ‘efort. 
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aon ; Many men from one-man agencies as 
Agents, has been a well known pro- : 

ducer and active supporter of agents’ 

organizations for many years. 
| Born in New York, educated at 
| Columbia [ niversity where he be- 
|came a member of Alpha Sigma Phi 





| fraternity, he moved to Connecticut | 
26 years ago and has his own agency 
at Middletown. In the Connecticut 
Association while chairman of the 
| local board committee he organized 
115 local boards and this fall formed 
one for the New York State Associa- 
tion. He has been initeryaseiaeies! 
and vice president of his own State | 
| association and since retiring as| 
— is now chairman of the| 
board of directors; in addition to| 
| having held local board. offices. He} 
| has been on the Connecticut Associa- 
| tion executive committee since 1947. | 
Active in civic work Mr. Bliss has 
= associated with Boy Scouts as | 











scoutmaster and helped form the Y’s | 
men’s club and the Lion’s Club. He 
has been vice president of the Con- } 
necticut Council of Churches and 
chairman of the Laymen’s Assembly. | 
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occur at a round-table conference. 

A company official recently remarked 
that he felt “that a lot more could be 
accomplished by this method of solving 
a problem” and, his opinion is borne 
out by several states which have tried 
it with pleasing results. In taking up 
questions with municipal, state or fed- 
eral departments, however, it is usually 
better to have a committee of two. 

The inadequate number of personnel 
connected with the bureaus and associa- 
tions supported by the companies are 
hard pressed to get even a portion of 
the work done that should be done. This 
situation puts a strain on relations be- 
tween this group and the trade associa- 
tions and their members. 

A possible oe to these 
circumstances is to have the companies 
allot some of their advertising money 
to these company-sponsored groups to 
relieve the personnel shortage and then, 
to add to this money an intelligent pub- 
lic relations man to work with the trade 
association’s committee who in_ turn, 
would carry their friendlier reactions to 
the agents and the public. This might, in 
the final analysis repay the companies 
with bigger good-will dividends than an 
equal amount of dollars spent in adver- 
tising. 


trying 


Cooperation With Company Men 


There are also organized groups of 
company’s special representatives who 
lke to join with the agents at their 
meetings. These men often prove very 


helpful as speakers on specialized and 
technical subjects of interest to the in- 
surance man. Would it not seem logical 
that public relations with this group 
(Continued on Page 82) 





FARM MACHINERY 
AND LIVESTOCK VALUES .. 


. . May soon exceed those of 
farm buildings. 


¢ What’s new this year about 
the Mobile Farm Machinery, 
Equipment and Livestock 
Floaters? 


¢ How do blanket provisions and 
automatic acquisition clause 
help to sell it? 


¢ Why is this lew cost, compre- 
hensive policy right for bank- 
ers as well as_ prosperous 
farmers? 


Find out about this new 
source of commissions in the 
October HARTFORD AGENT 
— a copy oi which will be 
sent to any producer who 
asks for it. 





Fi 
HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 

The Home Indemnity Company 

Marine Office of America 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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Gilbert on U.S. Insurance Abroad 
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Similarly, the task of the broker and 
agent have been made simple. More 
and more insurance producers are find- 
ing it easy to “competition-proof” ex- 
isting accounts or to open the door for 
new clients by obtaining coverage of 
risks in remote places. 

A second cornerstone underlying our 
optimism is our confidence that Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs in increasing num- 
bers will continue to call upon us for 
the increased protection and service in 
foreign lands. 

The primary 
surance of risks 
originally, and must 
for American interests. However, the 
urgency of reconstruction and of de- 
velopment of new productive enterprise 


American in- 
the seas was 
always be, security 


purpose of 


across 


within every country of the free world 
have made insurance as essential as raw 
materials in places where it has been 
little known before. Likewise, the eco- 
nomic position of the United States and 
the variety and fullness of its produc- 
tivity have given the American dollar 
an imperative value in many lands. A 
combination of these two circumstances 


have created an unprecedented demand 
whether 


for American insurance service, 
the coverage provided is in local cur- 
rency or in United States dollars. 


Neighbor Deals With Neighbor 


Under those governments which are 
intrinsically nationalistic, many  ob- 
stacles have been erected in the way of 
United States insurance companies. Yet, 
eae in underwriters, having met the 
qualifications of ious local laws, have 
made their facilities available to native 


varit 


Laentie inde Court 

Rules for Auto Assured 
Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
held that the Rash Motor Company ot 
Harlan, Ky., is entitled to collect its in- 
surance on an automobile which a pros- 


The 


pective buyer wrecked. ; 

The North British & Mercantile had 
insured the car for $1,200 for as long as 
it was held for sale by the company 
that owned it. A prospective buyer was 
allowed to try out the car for a week, 
but proceeded to wreck it in an acci- 
dent. The lower court held for the 
insurance company. 

The Appellate Court ruled that the 
lower court (Harlan Circuit Court) 
should have ruled in favor of the car 
owner and pay the dealer. The upper 
court in discussing the meaning of the 
phrase “held for sale,” and referring to 
other cases, through Appellate Court 
Commissioner Osso W. Stanley, com- 
mented, “where the meaning or appli- 


cation of an insurance policy is in doubt, 


it will be cleared in favor of the in- 
sured.” 
Chief Justice Cammack and Judge 


Sims dissented. 


New York Mariners Hold 


Annual Christmas Party 
Mariners Club of New York held 


The 


Christmas Party Thursday evening 
December 13, at the Building Trades 
Ciub on Park Avenue. A dinner and 
enterti 1inment were features. This is the 
first annual event by the newly formed 
organization, ct mprising yr marine under- 
writers and others closely associated 
with them in the marine insurance busi- 
ness. 


ALBERT C. PRAST RESIGNS 

Albert C. Prast announces his resig- 
nation as vice president of Sherman N. 
Kearns, Inc., 383 Pearl Street, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Prast was formerly associated with 
Rollins, Burdick Hunter Company, New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, Brown 
Crosby & Company, Inc., Eliel & Loeb 
Company and Lumley, Dennant & Com- 
Inc. 


pany, 


businessmen of even the most isolation- 
ist countries. They have also made it 
possible for residents of remote lands 
to enjoy American-style service through 
national organizations dealing in local 
currencies. Here, once again, the for- 
eign agency systems built up by Amer- 
ican insurers over the years come into 
play. Neighbor deals with neighbor, home 
business dez ils with home business, just 
as is done in New York or San Fran- 
cisco. 

This latest development in the expor- 
tation of American insurance is the third 
cornerstone of our confidence in tke fu- 
ture. Experience in dealing with Amer- 
ican underwriters has already become 
a compelling reason for the purchase of 
American insurance by businessmen of 


lands where the economic pressure of 
the dollar has been relieved. As the 
American concept of insurance service 


continues to spread, we realize that the 
present emphasis on insurance in dollars 
will diminish. The ultimate result is 
bound to be the purchase of our product 
solely on its merit. 

This is the which we so 
gladly accept for 1952 and the years 
beyond: to maintain the organization 
we have built throughout the world and 
to increase its contribution to the 
stature and reputation of American in- 
surance, to expand and improve our 
service to American business in its un- 
dertakings overseas, to bring to the peo- 


challenge 


33 Lewis Street - 





LOCKPORT AGENCY HONORED 

A half century of service in the in- 
surance field was celebrated by the 
Shapleigh - Wright Company, Lockport, 
N. ., and Ben D. Wright, president 
and treasurer, at a dinner by more than 
200 guests at the Park Hotel. Mr. Wright 
is one of the founders of the firm. The 
other founder, William C. Shapleigh, 
died several years ago. 


FLORIDA AGENCY CHARTERED 

General Underwriters Agency, Inc. of 
Jacksonville, Fla. has been granted a 
charter by the Secret tary of State. Au- 
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OFFICES 


Al AND ITS AFFILIATES, REPRESENTED THROUGH 
BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
IS IN A POSITION TO GIVE INSURANCE PROTECTION, 
LOSS ADJUSTMENTS AND SERVICE WORLDWIDE. 


A. 1. U. has the “know how”: More than 30 years exper- 
ience specializing in foreign insurance. Its worldwide 
organization enables A. |. U. to handle claims promptly 
U. is foreign manager for the 
following American companies: 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
THE FULTON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
612 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17 
815 White Bldg., Seattle | 
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Aetna Elects Garvie and 
Solly as New Directors 


Directors of the Aetna Insurance 
Company at their regular meeting elect- 
ed two Aetna Insurance Group officers 
to the board of the Aetna and its sub- 
sidiary companies. The new directors 
are Vice President Robert S. Garvie and 


Treasurer David A. Solly, Jr. Mr. 
Garvie has been with the Aetna since 
1923. He was elected assistant secretary 


in 1933 and vice president in 1940, Mr. 
Solly joined the Aetna in 1937. He was 
elected assistant treasurer in 1941 and 
treasurer in 1950, 


Installment Plans in 
New England Territory 


The New England’s Fire Insurance 
Rating Association has filed installment 
premium plans for member companies 
in New England states other than Massa- 
chusetts. An installment and annual re- 
newal policy plan of Crum & Forster 
Group has been approved in Vermont 
and Rhode Island. Other companies are 
expected to file. 


Missouri Report Shows 
Expansion Since 1869 


The eighty-second annual report of 
the Superintendent for Missouri, cover- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1950, 
gives an interesting comparison between 
March, 1869, when the Division of In- 
surance was first organized, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. Back in 1869 fifty-one Mis- 
sourl insurance companies were operat- 
ing under the Missouri laws, including 
43 fire companies, one casualty company 
and eight life companies. Their total as- 
sets amounted to $18,435,000. In addition 
62 fire companies and 57 life companies 
from other states were operating in Mis- 
souri. These companies had total assets 
of $220,607,000. The total of all securities 
on deposit with the Division was $715,- 
000, and receipts collected the first year 
amounted to $11,635. 

As of January 22, 1951, there were 111 
Missouri companies and 600 companies 
of other states and foreign countries li- 
censed to do business in the state. Total 
premiums paid by Missouri policyhold- 
ers during 1950 was $356,966,363, repre- 
senting an increase of $23,027,544 over 
1949, 





PHOENIX INS. CO. DIVIDEND 

J. D. Taylor, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Phoenix Insurance Co., has 
announced that the directors of the com- 
pany have deciared a quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents a share payable January 2, 
to stockholders of record December 10. 


JERSEY SPECIAL DIVIDEND 

The Jersey Insurance Co. of New 
York has declared a special dividend of 
30 cents a share payable December 18 
to stockholders of record December 6. 
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are now at work building a 360- 
mile railway to the greatest store of 
high grade iron ore this continent has 
found since you began opening up your 
Mesabi range in 1892. 

This Labrador iron project is taking 
$250 million of new capital. 


they 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


Somebody asks about the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. Most in- 
formed Canadians want it. Time and 
again, it has been blocked by the U. S. 
Congress—or rather I should say, blocked 
by the lobbyists for certain U. S. rail- 
way and power interests. One of my 
associates sat in on some of the Wash- 
ington committee hearings a few months 
ago. Part of his report read this way, 
“What was so shocking about the whole 
thing was that few of the real facts 
were brought out; so much of what was 
said just didn’t have any factual backing 
whatever. There was hardly anything 
said that was well-informed or that was 
anything more than propagandist ora- 
tory.” So my representative reported. 

Meanwhile in a power-starved conti- 
nent we are letting 2,200 thousand horse- 
power of low cost power go to waste, 
and we are keeping closed one of the 
great natural highways through the 
heartland of this continent. 

Will Canada go ahead with the St. 
Lawrence project alone on our own side 
of the river? 


Canada May Have to Do Job Alone 


The answer is a positive yes, with this 
big proviso. We must get the concur- 
rence of the U. S. President and of the 
International Joint Commission. 

Provided we get that concurrence and 
provided your Congress decides still to 
block it, Canada will do the job alone. 
And both Mr. Truman and the Inter- 
national Joint Commission favor the 
scheme. 

Certainly, it is imperative that some 
definite on-or-off decision be made 
promptly. So long as uncertainty pre- 
vails, utility officials are unable to make 
sensible plans for their essential expan- 
sion and development programs for the 
years ahead. 

To you of the land of astronomical 
figures, this brief glance at some of the 
more interesting and significant aspects 
of Canada’s current investment program 
may not seem very impressive. But to 
bring Canadian figures into proper focus 
for American eyes, multiply them by 15 
in money terms, or multiply by 11 for 
the picture in terms of population. 

By this time many of you will be 
saying, “Yes, but you Canadians are 
getting a lot of this new development 
because of American money.’ 

Canadian Money Financing 85% of 

New Canadian Investments 

Sure we are. Thanks very much for 
a lot of money, a lot of enterprise brains 
and a lot of capacity to take risk. Nearly 
$9 billion of foreign capital is invested 
in Canada—80% of it American money. 

But here is one significant thing. By 
1926, about half our new annual invest- 
ment was financed from outside our 
borders. 

In recent years the picture has en- 
tirely changed. This year, Canadian 
money will be financing about 85% of 
our new investment. In addition, we are 
substantial exporters of capital. 

As is self-evident, what is a little to 
you, is a lot to us, and that explains 
in very large part the type of investment 
Americans are able to make here. 


American Investments 


American business can afford to put 
up the risk money, the equity capital 
that a developing country such as ours 
must have. That’s the reason you are in 
on the ground floor on most of our oil, 
iron ore and other natural resource 
developments. 

Actually, about half of the total U. S. 
investments in this country represent 








Progress in Canada is Described 


(Continued from Page 18) 


direct rather than portfolio investments. 
These direct investments include some 
2,200 Canadian subsidiaries or branch 
plants of American firms. 

We welcome you, and we welcome 
your money, your technical skills. We 
need your ability to take, what in Cana- 
dian terms, are .very large risks. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


3ut here is one basic problem of 
Canada’s industrial growth. As an ex- 
ample, look at our pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

Originally a very great deal of 
Canada’s forest wealth was exported in 
the form of logs or pulp. The return 
was only a few dollars a cord. In 1911, 
the United States lifted its tariff against 
newsprint. Then began an era of vast 
Canadian industrial expansion — when 
hundreds of millions were invested in 
this country’s newsprint mills, and like 
ripples in a pool, the effect on our econ- 
omy was far-reaching. 

During the ’30’s, two-thirds of total 
Canadian pulp and paper tonnage was 
exported in the form of newsprint. To- 
day, despite very much larger tonnages, 
the shift is toward further manufacture 


here of highly processed pulp and paper 


products including plastics, synthetic 

yarns, cellophane and other wonders of 

this modern age. Now our pulp and 

paper industry accounts for about one 

out of every seven or eight dollars of 

the income of all Canadians. 

In Helping Canada Americans 

Help Themselves 

In brief, what we are now producing 
for ourselves and for export makes a 
very much greater contribution to the 
Canadian economy sold in an advanced 
state of manufacture than it did in a 
very rudimentary state of manufacture. 

The facts of history have always con- 
firmed the truth that a country does far 
more trade with a highly developed 
country than with an underdeveloped 
country. It is we, Canada, who are your 
best customers, not for instance, the 
much more populous, but much less de- 
veloped Brazil. 

So the more you make it possible in 
your trade and tariff policies to let us 
carry ever further the manufacturing 
process toward the final stages, the bet- 
ter the market you have for the millions 
of desirable things you want to sell. 

In permitting Canada to increase her 
industrial strength and maturity, you 
help yourselves. 

A good deal of the current investment 
boom is of course linked with the de- 
fense effort. 
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We have been under great pressure 
both from our own government and from 
without to emphasize and to rush the 
development of defense-supporting re- 
sources and industries. And nearly all of 
the new developments that I have spe- 
cifically mentioned are just that—new 





Lase metal mines, cellulose, titanium, 
iron ore, hydro-electric power, alumi- 
num, chemicals—-all are front-line de- 


fense industries just as important to you 
as they are to us. 

I don’t think this is the time or the 
place to start the sort of argument that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
got into at Ottawa recently, about bur- 
den-sharing and the proper distribution 
thereof. 

I do suggest to you that there is a 
very basic problem in deciding how a 
developing country like ours can make 
its best contribution to the common 
cause—how it can most effectively dis- 
tribute its efforts between developing 
essential war and peace resources on the 
one hand and providing marching men 
on the other. 

Certainly to that problem there is no 
easy and certainly no categorical answer. 

Despite the mutuality of interest be- 
tween your people and mine, despite the 
size and importance of U. S. investment 
here, despite the apparent similarities of 
our people and their much less apparent 
but very strong dissimilarities, I suggest 
to our American guests that they do not 
leap to any conclusion that political or 
economic union between our two coun- 
tries is either impending or inevitable. 
Some Benefits of Smaller Population 

It is becoming less likely all the time. 
Our standard of living is a little lower 
than yours. There are some handicaps 
in not being vast in population but there 
are some positive blessings too. 

Just one example: When an industry 
has problems to discuss with govern- 
ment—or vice versa—it is not infrequent 
that the whole matter is settled with a 
few long-distance phone calls or a small 


meeting. Because of our size we can 
handle many such things simply and 
speedily. In a country your size, you, 
on such matters, would often have to 


set up a new bureau and a fresh bat- 


talion of coordinators. 


Business Men Urged to 
Aid in Curbing Crime 


Business men who ship by motor car- 
rier, as well as operators of the vehicles, 
were urged to recognize their full re- 
sponsibility for the crime toll affecting 
truck cargo thefts in the monthly loss 
report issued today by the Cargo Protec- 
tion Bureau. 

“Who is to blame for truck cargo 
thefts?” the bureau asked. “The crook 
who perpetuates the crime could not get 
away with it, were it not for the laxity 
of someone else—in this case, the ship- 
pers and carriers responsible for making 
goods safe while in transit. They are 
the ones who expose the goods to risk 
and, unless they observe every known 
precaution and preventive measure, they 
cannot deny a considerable share of the 
responsibility for any loss which might 
occur.” 

The bureau said that a sound loss pre- 
vention program could practically im- 
munize a cargo against theft, and the 
nearly 10,000 such crimes per vear, in- 
volving nearly $60,000,000 annually, could 
be all but eliminated if adequate cargo 
protection were the vogue generally. 

The loss list given out by the bureau, 
listing thefts and hijackings of truck 
cargoes reported in November, tallied 
up to more than $500,000 in value. 





PACKARD INSURANCE COURSE 

For men and women who desire to 
become insurance brokers, Packard Jun- 
ior College, East 35th Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. City, will offer on 
January 2 in its Evening Division an 
insurance brokerage course that quali- 
fies for the broker’s examination in 
March, 1952. Packard is chartered as a 
Junior College by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
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North America Protests to NAIC 


Committee on Installment Status 


The fire and marine committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners iast week in New York con- 
sidered several matters including a let- 
ter from Vice President Bradford 
Smith, Jr., of the Insurance Co. of 


North America with respect to report- 
ing of term policies. The NAIC commit- 
tee itv its report said: 

“4 motion was made that this com- 
mittee request the president _of the 
NAIC to appoint a subcommittee ot 


techficians to study the matter covered 
in Item 2 of the December 3, 1951, report, 
they being described as a breakdown 
of permissible expense ratios for fire 
and allied lines and automobile physical 
damage coverages and that such sub- 
committee of technicians make an in- 
terim report for the June, 1952, meeting 
of the NAIC and that meanwhile those 
subjects be continued on the agenda. 


“A letter from Commissioner Donald 
F. Dickey of Oklahoma with excerpts 
from the report of Zone 5 meeting of 


October “18 and 19, 1951, in regard to 
fire rating differentials was read. A mo- 
tion was made that this matter be re- 
ferred to the rates and rating organiza- 
tion committee. 

“A letter was received from the North 
America Companies dated November 30, 
1951, addressed to Commissioner J. Ed- 
win Larson as chairman of the sub- 
committee on deferred premium pay- 
ments was received read and discussed. 
It was thought advisable by this com- 
mittee that inasmuch as this had been 
discussed at the June, 1951, meeting and 
at that time referred to the rates and 
rating organization that this communica- 
tion ‘be referred to that committee 

“The subject regarding the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters Statistical 


plan was discussed and it was thought 

the proposed change in such plan had 

been fully prescribed to this committee 

at the December, 1950, NAIC meeting.” 
North America Letter 

In his letter on deferred premiums 
payments on fire insurance policies Vice 
President Smith of the Insurance Co. of 
North America said: 

“Recommendation of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commissioners 
at its meeting June 6, 1951, relative to 
reporting of inst allment premiums on 
term policies in financial statements of 
fire insurance companies. 

“We respectfully call the following 
matters to the attention of your com- 
mittee as deserving of your serious con- 
sideration: 

“1. The captioned recommendation is 
seriously objectionable in its application 
to term installment premium policies 
(not annual renewal plan policies) be- 
cause: 

Treats Term Policy as Annual Contract 


“2. It is based on treating term in- 
stallment premium policies as separate 
yearly contracts. 


“3. Treating the term installment pre- 
mium policy under an assumption th: at 
it is five separate yearly contracts is 
counter to the legal status of the policy. 

“4. The calculation of the unearned 
premium reserve under an assumption 
which is contrary to the fact produces 
a ge tae which is inadequate because 
it is less by an average of 171%4% than 
the actual pro-rata cancellation liability 
of the company for such term policies. 
This is counter to the laws of most, if 
not all states, dealing with the unearned 
premium reserves and means that in 
event of liquidation these reserves would 
be insufficient to pay the actual amount 








to be returned to policyholders. 

“5. Statistical work on five-year term 
installment premium plan policies (not 
annual renewal plan policies) is multi- 
plied five times because each installment 
must be handled individually for pre- 
mium statistics, commission statistics, 
state and city taxes, returns for experi- 
ence statistics, etc. 

“6. The recommendation seriously dis- 
torts the statutory underwriting state- 
ment by over-stating profit or minimiz- 
ing loss by the difference between the 


true pro-rata earned premiums of such 
term installment policies and the earned 
premiums produced by an assumption 
which is contrary to the fact and con- 
trary to the true pro-rata unearned pre- 
mium liability of the company under 
policies issued by it. 

The recommendation is unrealistic 
since it deals only with annual install- 
ments. 

“8. The recommendation will distort 
the present statistical base for producing 
experience exhibits.” 


Separate Reporting Excess of Loss 
Reinsurance Data Approved by NAIC 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in New York last week 
accepted a recommendation of a_ sub- 
committee of the executive committee, 
headed by John R. Maloney, California, 
that the “separate reporting of excess 
of loss reinsurance experience, including 

xpenses, be approved in principle and 
that the matter be referred to the 
blanks committee for its study and an- 
alysis and its recommendations includ- 
ing such implementation as may be nec- 
essary to carry out such recommenda- 
tions. It is the intention of this sub- 
committee’s recommendation that the 
actions of the blanks committee in re- 
spect to this matter be not limited min- 
isterial function but that they include 
an expression of the blank committee’s 
views on the desirability and practica- 
bility of separate reporting of excess 
of loss reinsurance experience. 

The committee in its report 
stated: 

“Your 
question of 


further 


subcommittee to study the 
reinsurance held a_ special 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore, De- 
cember 4. This special meeting was 
called at the request of the North Amer- 
ica Companies as the proponents of 


Item 4, Excess of Loss Reinsurance, of 
the agenda of matters before this sub- 
committee as described on our report 
dated November 21, 1951. 

“The purpose of the meeting was to 
consider the request of the North Amer- 
ica Companies that such part of their 
proposal as urges the separate report- 
ing in the annual statement of excess 
of loss reinsurance experience’ be 
adopted in principle at this time so 
that it might be immediately referred 
to the blanks committee for implemen- 
tation and thereby avoid the delay 
which would ensue from a failure to 
take action on this part of their pro- 
posal until the meeting of the associa- 
tion in June, 1952. J. R. Barry, presi- 
dent Corroon and Reynolds spoke in 
support of the proposal and urged action 
at this time. 

“Spokesmen for the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters opposed the ap- 
proval at this time of the principle of 
separate reporting in the annual state- 
ment of excess of loss reinsurance ex- 
perience but stated that they had no 
opposition to the referring of the matter 
to the blanks committee without direc- 
tion but for study and consideration.” 
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Torrey Reelected Head 
Of Marine Institute 


Owen C. Torrey, head of the Marine 
Office of America, was reelected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters at a meeting last 
week. Other officers and committee 
members reelected are as follows: 

First vice president, Frank B. Zeller; 
second vice president, Owen E. Barker; 
treasurer, Percy Chubb, and secretary, 
Ernest G. Driver. 

Of the standing committees, the fol- 
lowing were reelected: Committee on 
admissions— Thomas S. Deering, J. H. 
3eebe, M. M. Higgins, J. W. Morrow, 
M. M. Pease, W. H. Simpson, and J. C. 
Ulreich. 

Committee on forms and clauses—H. 
T. Chester: ©: EE) Barker,’ W. H.‘Cur- 
wen, R. R. Dwelly, G. B. Oxford, W. I. 
Plitt and J. E. Rawling. 

Committee on legislation—J. T. Byrne, 
]. A. Bogardus, Percy Chubb, J. S. Gil- 
bertson, H. Jackson, F. B. McBride and 
H.C... Thorn. 

Committee on relations with carriers 
—O: LL. Owen; Roy ]. Carr, HH. oM. 
duFour H. A. Klahre, William R. Mc- 
Bean, G. W. McIndoe and R. Bruce 
Miller. <nie 

The members of the nominating com- 
mittee were H. C. Thorn, chairman, G. 
PB. Oxford and M. M. Pease. 


Lake Grain Insurance Is 
Extended to December 16 


Marine insurance underwriters are 
granting a four-day extension in insur- 
ance coverage on lake grain cargoes, 
Ralph Bolton, marine insurance broker 
in Buffalo for Marsh & McLennan, 
reported. f 

Normally, insurance expires at mid- 
night December 12. It will be extended 
this year on grain cargoes, through De- 
cember 16, Mr. Bolton said. He added 
that the extension is subject to weather 
conditions at the time. The extension 
reflects improved weather in the lakes 
region which has made possible later 
sailings than was anticipated earlier. 


George A. Ward to Head 
Chamber of the Rockaways 


George A. Ward, owner of the Robert 
T. Paine Agency in Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, N. Y., one of the oldest agencies 
in the Rockaways, has been named to 
head the Chamber of Commerce: of the 
Rockaways. Mr. Ward is also a trustee 
of the Rockaway Savings Bank, director 
of the First National Bank of Inwood, 
past president of the Queens County In- 
surance Agents Association, past master 
of Olympia Masonic Lodge, past presi- 
dent of the Far Rockaway Exchange 
Club and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Seawane Harbor Club and 
also the Keystone Yacht Club. 


N. Y. Women to Have Party 


The Insurance Women of New York 
held their annual Christmas party in the 
executive offices of the Royal Insurance 
Co., December 10. A raffle was con- 
ducted, the proceeds of which will be 
used for charity. 


KANSAS FIRE LOSSES 

Kansas fire losses for October drop- 
ped 30% from the same month last 
year but increased 25% over September. 
For the year the first ten months is run- 
ning 25% below the 1950 total for the 
same period according to reports to the 
State Fire Marshal. City losses of $288,- 
147 accounted for much of the month’s 


total of $346,977 loss from 184 fires. 


SYRACUSE AGENCY EXPANDS 
The William V. Haggerty Insurance 
Agency opened its new offices in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., recently. Located in the 


McCarthy Building, the offices are the 
sixth home the expanding firm has oc- 
cupied in the past 12 years. More than 
200 persons attended the formal opening. 
































“We believe that the insurance 
under this policy should be 


reviewed NOW!” 


That's the title of a new, timely, productive 
advertising folder originated by Shimberg & 
Gerber, prominent Syracuse, N. Y. agents, and 
successfully pioneered by them. 


Only recently this same folder was tried out 
by Slone, Melhuish & Co., Jamestown, N. Y. In 
a test period of one month, 48% of all their 
policyholders to whom the folder was sent, either 
returned the Business Reply Card portion with an 
order for additional Fire Insurance, or telephoned 
about it, or made a personal call at the office 
asking for additional coverage! 


Many other alert agents have had similar good 
results in using this "Increased Values'' folder, 
which is geared to today's agency sales needs. 


Our agents are invited to order a supply of 
this folder (No. 214), free of charge, and give it 
a fair trial locally, too. Write our Advertising 
Department. 
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William C. Moore to Go 
With America Fore Cos. 


LEAVING GAB ON JANUARY 1 





Executive Supervisor of Eastern De- 
partment of Loss Bureau Expert 
on Loss Educational Work 





William C. Moore, executive super- 
visor of the Eastern department of the 
General Adjustment Bureau and who has 
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WILLIAM C. MOORE 


been with that organization many years, 
has resigned, effective January 1, to join 
the America Fore Insurance Group. 

Among other duties in his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Moore will do loss educational 
work with America Fore’s several hun- 
dred staff adjusters, including the train- 
ing of adjusters to handle additional 
lines and the developmeut of a catas- 
trophe plan to meet situations such as 
that created by the November, 1950 
windstorm that swept the northeastern 
United States. 

Joined GAB in 1927 

After his graduation from Princeton 
University in 1926 and a short period 
with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, Mr. Moore joined 
the General Adjustment Bureau as a 
trainee in 1927 later becoming an ad- 
juster at Newark, N. J. and Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1930 he was appointed man- 
ager, serving in that capacity at vari- 
ous times at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Read- 
ing and Allentown, Pa., and at Hart- 
ford. 

He served in the U. S. Navy from 1942 
until April, 1946, when he returned to the 
adjustment bureau in the New York 
headquarters, to take charge of the 
bureau-wide educational program. He 
developed this program from its incep- 
tion, expanding it to include training 
new adjusters in schools as well as dis- 
tributing educational material and agenda 
for branch office meetings for use in 
300 branch offices in 35 states. 

In April, 1951, Mr. Moore was named 
executive supervisor in the eastern de- 
partment, since which time he has de- 
voted his energies primarily to admin- 
istrative and personnel work. He is au- 
thor of the book, “A Primer on Adjust- 
ments,” as well as numerous magazine 
articles. 

He was directly concerned with the 
350 storm inspectors employed on short 
notice to meet the unusual demands for 
adjusters and inspectors created by the 
November, 1950, storm. Over 200 of 
these storm inspectors were permanent- 
ly employed by the bureau, and the 1951- 
1952 educational program has concen- 
trated on their further training in the 
fields of fire, inland marine and auto- 
mobile claims. 

Mr. Moore is the son of the late 
Louis A. Moore, who was general ad- 
juster for the New York Underwriters 
and associated with them from 1908 until 
1940 when he retired. 
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John Thomas Madden 
Dean, 1925-1948 


1926 to 1930. 
Mr. Engelsman remained as lecturer on 
1924 to 1931. All 
contributors to life insurance lit- 


business insurance from 


salesmanship from 
were 
erature. 

first course in insur- 


Ever since the 


ance was given, the trend in insurance 


higher standards of 
marketing and public service. As a re- 
sult of the influence of such organiza- 
tions as the Society of Actuaries, Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, Life 
Office Management Association and Col- 


has been toward 


lege of Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, professional standards have 
been strengthened and educational re- 


quirements have been increase 
Stresses Importance of Business deine 


When the first school of business 
started in 1900 it was dedicated to the 
objective of providing collegiate educa- 
tion “for the efficiency and idealism of 
business.” At the Golden Anniversary 
in the Waldorf-Astoria last year the 
then Chancellor of the University, 
Harry Woodburn Chase, said: 

“For schools of business to develop in 


their graduates only technical skill is 
not the whole solution of business 
problems. Their concern must also be 


with character and with social attitudes. 
Business as we know it and understand 


it can only exist in a free society, 
and no school of business worth its salt 
can ignore that fact. From the very 
nature of its task its philosophy must 
be a philosophy of freedom. It cannot 
be anything else. It has of necessity to 
be on the side of human rights. A true 


can only exist in a climate of 
freedom. With that knowledge, and in 
that spirit, we rededicate tonight this 
university and this school to the prin- 
ciples of our common _ heritage——the 
great tradition which is the history of 
the western world and of our beloved 
country.” 


university 





Dean Collins as toastmaster said: 
“Business is a social ministry indis- 
pensable to enterprise in society. And 


other forms 
business 


it is not invidious toward 
of social ministry to summon 
to an acknowledgment of its achieve- 
ments and present importance. Its main 
occupations, to be sure, must be to con- 
tinue by building the American econ- 
omy. Others may concern themselves 
with the debris, the accidents of the 
building—but the builders of enterprise 
must go on with their task. 

“In that building process, of course, 
it behooves the enterpriser to be as at- 
tentive to social welfare as he is to the 
output of the factory for which mayhap, 
he toils; as much concerned over the 
fullest possible release of each individual 
employe toward constant growth and 
self-improvement as he is over interest 
and dividend rates. But it does not 
mean that the factory can be shut down 
and leave one and all to wrap them- 
selves in social ideas while the ther- 
mometer is at zero, or that the bakery 
can be closed and leave one and all to 
feed on sociological doctrine.” 
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Plitt on Ocean Marine 


(Continued from Page 59) 


real progress has been made in halting 
the fairly steady decline of hull rates 
(other than ocean hulls). In most in- 
stances where corrective action is con- 
templated, the availability of a competi- 


tive quotation frequently acts as a firm 
deterrent. Consequently, at year-end 
there is a strong likelihood that red 
figures will predominate in the hull 
experience. 

As of December 1 the members of 
the American Marine Hull Insurance 
Syndicate increased its capacity on 
American tonnage from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 per vessel indicating the 
strides that have been made in the 
American market toward a_ foremost 


position in the marine insurance world. 
in 1940 the Syndicate’s maximum line 
was $4,000,000, having been increased in 
1938 from $2,500,000. 

However, there are several vessels in 
operation today that tax the capacity 
of the world market. For example, the 
English Queens—‘“Mary” and “Eliza- 
beth”—are insured (hull and increased 
value) for over $21,000,060, a substantial 
line on these vessels having been writ- 
ten in the American market. 





The American Marine Hull Insurance 
Syndicate has shown a splendid growth 
and is becoming a more important fac- 
tor in the writing of foreign hulls. A 
new American Institute Time Hull 
form, with revised wording which clari- 
fies and somewhat broadens the cover- 
age, has been adopted this month. A 
redraft of the increased value endorse- 
ment will follow shortly. 


War Risk Rates 


War rates have remained nominal for 
the most part during the year. There 
have been trouble spots in several areas 


of the globe, namely Indonesia, Iran, 
Egypt and of course Korea, but the 
only rate increase of any consequence 


was from 10 cents to 25 cents for Egyp- 
tian ports in October. The lack of any 
commercial cargoes to or from Korea 
has left the war rate for that country 
unchanged. 


That war risk continues to be a 
necessary coverage is indicated by the 
record of sinkings and damages by float- 
ing mines thus far in the year. An 
additional half dozen such losses bring 
the total since the termination of World 
War II to almost 400. There have been 
many new mines set out in Korean and 
Chinese waters and the action of storms 
and tides in the Pacific could present 








an ever threatening peril to shipping 


for some time to come. 

Amendment of the war risk clauses 
in February was rather minor and 
mainly for the purposes of clarification. 
The warranty with regard to blockade, 
which had been in the war risk policy 
for many years, was eliminated in view 
of the changed shipping conditions of 
modern days. 

Because the hull war risk policy con- 
tains a clause automatically terminating 
coverage upon outbreak of a major 
conflict (except as to vessels at sea), 
a War Risk Bureau under supervision 
of the Maritime Commission has been 


set up whereby underwriters will act 
for the Government. Under the plan, 
shipowners will be able to bind war 


risk coverage through their brokers with 
this agency of the Government, to be- 
come effective at the moment their Hull 
War Risk policy with commercial un- 
derwriters is terminated by operation 
of the 48-hour provision. 

Similarly, a procedure is in the mak- 
ing in respect to cargo whereby an 
organization composed of domestic in- 
surance companies will act as under- 
writing agents for the Government 
(Maritime Administration). This plan 
would be implemented in the event of 
general hostilities only when war risk 
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coverage is not available on reasonable 
terms and conditions in the commercial 
market. 


Large Marine Losses in 1951 


There were the usual number of siz- 
able marine losses during 1951. In Feb- 
ruary the M/S Christer Salen broke in 
two during a severe storm near Japan. 
During the following month the 8,000 
ton “Andrea F. Luckenbach” went 
aground three miles off the Hawaiian 
Island of Kauai and subsequently be- 
came a constructive total loss. The hull 
was insured for $2,500,000. 

Also, in the Atlantic just off Atlantic 
City, N. J., the Danish freighter Astra 
was a total loss by sinking after colli- 


sion with the steamer Steel Inventor. 
In July. the M/V Republica de Colombia 
stranded badly on a coral reef called 
Serrena Bank off Nicaragua with a 
cargo of coffee valued at close to 
$5,000,000 and mostly insured in this 
market. Only a very expert job of sal- 
vage by a Merritt-Chapman tug pre- 
vented an exceedingly serious loss in 


these circumstances. 

There were also numerous other colli- 
sions and ship fires and it is apparent 
that despite all the remarkable modern 
gadgets of these post-war years, such 
as radar, loran, ship-to-shore telephones, 
automatic pilots and fire detection sys- 
tems, there are still a sufficient quan- 
tity of both natural elements and hu- 
man beings involved in ocean transport 
as to make “perils of and/or on the 
seas” a continuing and extremely seri- 
ous hazard. 

While the Kansas City flood did not 
cause too much worry for the “wet” 
marine underwriters, there were some 
claims under ocean policies for goods 
‘n transit under the warehouse to ware- 
house clause. 

The recent wildcat strike of long- 
shoremen lasting for 25 days at the Port 
of New York was a matter of great con- 
cern to all parties engaged in foreign 
commerce. There were tremendous con- 
centrations of merchandise at piers and 
other storage points and it is fortunate 


that no fires occurred during this period. 
At this writing it is too early to say 
whether pilferage or handling claims 
will result from this work stoppage. 
Certainly there will be instances of 
spoilage which may or may not be cov- 
ered under a marine policy depending 
on coverage afforded and the circum- 
stances of each case. The strike did 
serve to demonstrate the value to the 
insured of the marine extension clauses. 


Despite the long delay and deviations 
of some cargoes to other ports with 


consequent additional liability for the 
underwriters, no additional marine pre- 
miums were assessed because the events 
were beyond the control of the import- 
ers and exporters. 


Both-to-Blame Clause 


Marine underwriters were pleased to 
note the decision handed down by the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit holding the Both-to-Blame 
clause appearing in ocean bills of lading 


invalid and unenforcible in the courts 
of this country. The effect of this 
clause has been to transfer to cargo 


owners, in collision cases, and through 
them to their insurers, a liability which 
was not rightfully theirs. 

While cargo insurers assumed this lia- 
bility without an additional premium 
charge, it was always possible that 
claims arising out of this clause would 
so adversely affect the loss record of an 
insured as to bring about an increase in 


his insurance rates. This matter will 
probably not be definitely settled until 
the Supreme Court seas had an oppor- 


tunity to consider i 

There is no a vl iisiide of what we 
may expect for marine insurance in the 
coming year. So much depends on de- 
velopments in the world political arena. 
However, it seems safe to assume that 
that our country’s rearmament program 
will go forward and that the need for 
raw materials will continue. Already in 
banking circles there is optimism as to 
the volume of import transactions for 
early 1952. Whether any improvement 
in the insurance on exports can be ex- 


But here 
hear of a 


pected is difficult to foresee. 
again as a good omen, we 
large Government loan to Germany to 
enable the purchase of American cotton 
with the proviso that shipping terms will 
afford a fair opportunity for American 
insurers to compete for the business. 
Certainly there will be in the new 
year the ever present problems of ex- 
pense and loss ratios. Unless there is a 


very unusual turn for the better in ma- 
rine claims, underwriters will have to 
take steps to remedy the mounting 


trend in loss ratios by upward rate re- 
visions for many cargo and hull ac- 
counts. 

As the people of our country face a 
tomorrow of uncertainty, the factor 
foremost in our national life is prepared- 
ness for any eventuality. The Ameri- 
can marine insurance industry, with ca- 
pable leadership and a pre-eminent po- 
sition in world markets, will continue 
to perform an important role in the 
nation’s security: to furnish the neces- 
sary economic stability for our foreign 
commerce and to encourage a_ strong 
and adequate merchant marine. 


American Foreign Assn. 


(Continued from Page 63) 





insurance problems of the day. 

Through AFIA, for 33 years, Ameri- 
can insurance has served American busi- 
ness, industry and individuals wherever 
coverage was needed outside the North 
American continent and the Caribbean. 
Whether a copper mine high in the lofty 
Andes in Peru or Chile, a rubber estate 
in Malaya, a sheep station in Australia 
or New Zealand, or a smart shop in 
Paris, AFIA service provides the requi- 
site insurance protection. 

A new road may be planned through 
the mountains and jungles of some 
South American country, or a pipeline 
through the fabulous oil lands of the 
Middle East, and AFIA follows with the 
many insurance protections needed. A 
giant power development is planned, 








Page 77 
with all the irrigation possibilities to 
bring much needed water to an arid 
area, and AFIA steps in with insurance 


to help protect the vast venture. 
AFIA a Partner to Progress 


Wherever in foreign lands, enterprise 
attempts new valiant deeds, there AFIA 
stands as a ready partner to progress. 
Where disaster strikes, whether a ty- 
phoon whirling in from its path across 
the Pacific, an earthquake rocking Chile 
or perhaps New Zealand or Japan, the 
probability is AFIA will be called upon 
to east part of the distress through pay- 
ment under some of the policies issued 
in the names of its member companies. 

Through AFIA, American insurance 
is privileged to help American concerns 
carry their vast and beneficial industry 
and trade to the far corners of the 
world, and to render aid to areas need- 
ing this industry and trade. 

Through AFIA, American insurance 
is able to contribute to the local insur- 
ance development in foreign countries 
from the vast experience of the great 
insurance industry of the United States. 





Brooklyn College Review 
For Brokerage Students 


A special 6-hour refresher class cover- 
ing subjects required on the New York 
State insurance broker’s license exam- 
ination will be held on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 15 for students of all classes prepar- 
ing for the December state examination. 
The session which will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
will be conducted by Philip Gordis, co- 
ordinator of insurance courses of the 


Adult Education Division of Brooklyn 
College, and author of “Insurance Brok- 
erage: Principles and Practices.” 


The special class is open to all stu- 
dents and others preparing for the state 
examination. There is no admission 
charge. Further information may be ob- 
tained at the office of Adult Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. Phone is 
Gedney 4-9437. 
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GEORGE J. GOULD 


Among distinguished British insurance 
visitors to this country recently was 
George J. Gould, assistant general man- 
ager of the Prudential Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of London, who is arriving home 
in England this week-end on the Maure- 
tania. He sailed from New York last 
Saturday after a visit to Canada and to 
the headquarters of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of Great Britain, which is 
a New York subsidiary of the com- 
pany in England. The Prudential is 
said to be the largest insurer in the 
British Commonwealth with its com- 
bined life, fire, marine and casualty pre- 
mium income exceeding that of any 
other British insurer. The company 
started operations in 1848. 

While in New York Mr. Gould, who 
says he is not a member of the famous 
George J. Gould family in the United 
States, made his business headquarters 
at the New York office of the Prudential 
of New York, president of which is J. 
A. Munro. While the Prudential is a 
direct writing company of all lines in 
most parts of the world, in this country 
it confines its writings to fire reinsur- 
ance, doing a large volume of business. 

Mr. Gould, who has been in charge 
of the parent company’s overseas 
fire and casualty business since 1950, 
started his business career with that 
company in the life insurance depart- 
ment at the London head office. He 
switched to the overseas fire department 
in 1923, remaining in London. By 1930 
he had absorbed an excellent knowledge 
of foreign underwriting and then was 
sent to South Africa to look over the 
field to see if it were suitable for expan- 
sion. It was and the company opened 
a branch there. 

After being advanced to overseas 
agency superintendent Mr. Gould trav- 
eled widely. He went to most countries 
on the European continent, then to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United 
States in various years. This was his 
fourth trip to New York since the end 
of World War II. 

The Prudential has large operations 
in Australia and Canada, its head offi- 
ces in those countries being at Sydney 
and Montreal respectively. The com- 
pany also underwrites in the Dutch East 





O’KEEFE AGENCY IN BUFFALO 

A business name has been filed in the 
Erie County, N. Y., clerk’s office for 
O’Keefe Insurance Agency, Genesee 
Building, Buffalo, by Henry J. O’Keefe. 


Prudential Executive Visits N. Y. 


Indies, Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, India 
and South America. Mr. Gould jour- 
neyed, by air as always except when 
he goes by ship to get a rest, to India 
earlier this year. He was also at the 
Egypt branch in March, 1951, before the 
present trouble started. Despite unset- 
tled conditions in various parts of the 
world Mr. Gould is optimistic, feeling 
that setbacks in a few places are offset 
by advances in the majority of areas 
where the Prudential has offices. 












St. Paul Not Liable for 
Theft From Salesman’s Car 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
ruled that the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
need not pay a claim of $26,747 in the 
theft of two cases of jewelry from a 
salesman’s car. The decision upheld the 
finding of a lower court. 

The gems were stolen from the car of 
N. D. Olson, a salesman for two firms, 
while he parked it outside a cafe while 
he went in to get a cup of coffee. The 
insurance company refused to pay the 
loss on the ground that its policy cov- 


ered only theft from a car when an 
employe of the insured company was 
“actually in or upon” the automobile at 
the time. 

Owners of the jewelry contended that 
this limitation could be construed to 
mean “in the neighborhood of” or “in 
charge of” the car. But the high court 
held the language of the policy to be 
clear and unequivocal and said the loss 
was one assumed by the owner of the 
property and not the insurer. 

“It is not for us to rewrite their con- 
tract by construing language to mean 
something which it obviously does not 
mean,” the high court said. 
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North America Locates Portrait of 
First President After Long Search 


An intensive 30-year search for a 
portrait of the first president of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
has been brought to a successful con- 
c'usion. During the 159-year historv of 
the company, no portrait of John Max- 
well Nesbitt had ever been found, but 
today a painting hangs in the board of 
directors room at the head office which 
brings to life the sincerity and depth 
of character of the Irish-born American 
who was prime factor in the organiza- 
tion of America’s first marine and fire 
insurance corporation. 

It was painted by Robert Field, a fa- 
mous Colonial artist and contemporary 
of Nesbitt, whose subjects also in- 
cluded Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Charles Carroll, Robert Morris and 
other early patriots. The portrait is the 
most recent addition to the extensive 
historical collection of the North Amer- 
ica. 

Search Lasts 30 Years 

The story of the search and research 
behind the finding of the portrait of 
lohn Maxwell Nesbitt is fascinating. 
Thirty years ago the effort to find such 
a picture was begun in connection with 
establishment of a museum to house the 
historical collection proposed and later 
built for the new head office building 
at 16th, Arch and the Parkway in 
Philadelphia. One of the officers who 
was visiting Ireland, spent considerable 
time trying to obtain such a picture in 
that country. However, the building was 
occupied in 1926 without a portrait of 
its first president to adorn its walls. 

Although much was known of the 
contributions of this man to the history 
of Colonial Philadelphia, and_ the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of which 
he was a charter member, had carefully 
chronicled his career in its “History of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” no 
picture of him was published. 

Early histories of the North America 
had included the complete story of Nes- 

bitt. Numerous documents in the com- 
pany’s archives testified to the astute- 
ness of Mr. Nesbitt’s underwriting abil- 
ity, first as a partner in the shipping 
firm of Conyngham, Nesbitt and Co., 
and later when he helped lay the plans 
for the first stock fire and marine in- 
surance company in America. 


Hibernia Horn as a Clue 

The recent success was the result of 
a remarkable coincidence. About fifteen 
years ago there came into the posses- 
sion of North America a silver horn, of 
the type used by volunteer fire fighters. 
It was inscribed, “Presented by Insur- 
ance Company of North America to 
John M. Nesbitt, Esqr., Hibernia Fire 
Co., Philadelphia.” It had been given 
to Mr. Nesbitt while he was the com- 
pany’s president. The horn was an in- 
teresting and important addition to the 
North America collection, since it was 
a further memento of ‘the numerous 
civic activities of Nesbitt. 

Recently the Hibernia horn was sug- 
gested as a clue. In a final try, the 
company contacted the collector from 
whom it had been obtained, to see if 
any other Nesbitt mementos had turned 
up. The dealer got in touch with col- 
lateral descendants, friends and art buy- 
ers and ultimately the Field portrait was 
found. 

John Maxwell Nesbitt came to this 
country when a boy about 17. Later he 
became one of Philadelphia’s active par- 
ticipants in the American Revolution. In 
1777 he was elected a member of the 
First Troop of the Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, and was a cavalryman in the 
New Jersey campaigns of the War. He 
remained active with the Troop until 
1787, when he was made an honorary 
member. 

President of St. Patrick Society 


Nesbitt was one of the original mem- 


bers of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
and at its very first meeting on Septem- 
ber 17, 1771, was elected vice president. 
In 1773 he succeeded to the presidency, 
holding that post for two years, and 
again in 1782 he was honored with the 
top office in the society, which he held 
for fourteen years. 

In 1780, under the guidance of Robert 
Morris, the Pennsylvania Bank had been 
organized, primarily to keep the Conti- 
nental Army supplied with food and 
ammunition. The firm of Conyngham, 
Nesbitt & Co. had generously con- 
tributed 5,000 pounds sterling to the 
cause. Nesbitt became one of the first 
five inspectors of the bank and cooper- 
ated with Robert Morris in his historic 
effort to sustain public credit during 
that difficult period. The Bank of North 
America was an outgrowth of the Penn- 
sylvania Bank and among the _ public- 
spirited citizens who formed its direc- 
torate was John M. Nesbitt. He re- 
mained in that capacity until January, 
1792. The title under which it was incor- 
porated, “The President, Directors and 
Company of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica,” may well have suggested the name 
“Insurance Company of North America.” 

Mr. Nesbitt not only was prominent 
among the organizers of the Insurance 
Company of North America, but the 
holder of its first policy, written for 
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STATE DEPARTMENT TO HELP 





Promises Cooperation in Seeking to 
End Foreign Discrimination Against 
American Insurance 


Willard L. Thorp, assistant secretary 
of state for economic affairs, has prom- 
ised the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
the State Department cooperation in 
seeking to end foreign discrimination 
American insurance 
abroad, the Chamber revealed. 

Mr. Thorp, the Chamber said, told the 
Chamber’s subcommittee on commercial 
treaties that the State Department is 
“sympathetic” with the position of 
United States insurance companies. He 
is quoted as having said that it is the 
State Department’s function to serve the 
interests of American business in nego- 
tiating commercial treaties. He remind- 
ed the group, however, that even Gov- 
ernment negotiators are not always able 
to receive what they ask and that they 
are often forced to compromise. 

J. Harry LaBrum of Conlen, LaBrum 
& Beechwood, Philadelphia, and chair- 
man of the chamber subcommittee said 
that foreign discrimination against 
American insurance operations is in two 
forms: (1) restriction of the market for 
marine insurance on exports and/or im- 


against operations 





Conyngham, Nesbitt & Co. covering the 


ship, “America” from Philadelphia to 
Londonderry. Nesbitt headed the North 
America from 1792 until 1796, when 


failing health forced him to resign. He 
died in 1802 and was interred in the 
First Presbyterian Church. 
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ports of a foreign country by requiring 
insurance to be placed in the domestic 
companies of that country; and 

(2). Discrimination against U. S. com- 
panies which seek a license to enter a 
foreign country and to operate there on 
equal terms with the country’s domestic 
fire, casualty or life companies. 

Mr. LaBrum asserted that such dis- 
criminatory practices are “cropping up 
in new places,” and that, “the practi ces 
appear to have no limits.” He said, “any 
discrimination which prevents the own- 


ers of property or the operators of any 
business from being able to buy their 
insurance of all kinds in the market and 
the companies of their chdice, is certain 
to act as a brake on private capital and 
managerial and technical talent. 

“We believe that freedom of our in 
surance companies to operate abroad is 
an essential part of the healthy growth 


of the United States program for aiding 
the backward nations.” 





HOME DIVIDEND OF 909 CENTS 


Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., announces that at 
their regular meeting December 10 di- 
rectors declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 90 cents a share, payable February 


1, 1952, to stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 2. This is at the same rate as the 
semi-annual dividend paid on August 
1, 1951. 


FORM AGENCY IN BUFFALO 

A business name has been filed in the 
Erie County. N. Y., clerk’s office for 
Griffin & Griffin Insurance Agency, Buf- 
falo. by John A. Jr. and Grace C. 
Griffin. 








Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass’t Sect’y 

James T. Cunningam, Ass’t Sect’y 
C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 
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Berry and Herd on Flood Damage Problems 


(Continued from Page 60) 


the rate got high enough he would take 
his own risk, would he not?” 

Mr. Herd: “Well, I would preface 
my answers by saying ‘If. I do not 
believe you could compel everyone to 
pay the rate regardless of where he 
is located because here is what we 
would be confronted with. When I say 
‘we’ I am speaking of the insurance 
operators of the country. 

“There are roughly 3,600 local mu- 
tual insurance companies in the United 
States that confine themselves to a 
county or to an area, and if that mu- 
tual company is operating in an area, let 
us say, entirely free from flood ex- 
posure, could you compel that local 
company to load its rate for flood cover- 
age where it could be demonstrated 
that the exposure just did not exist 
under any circumstances? And if you 
give us that insurance load in there, 
because we are writing countrywide 
competitively; if you load our rates 
against theirs, we would be pricing our- 
selves out of the local business wherever 
no flood exposure existed.” 

Mr. Whitten: “I can appreciate that 
fact and I recognize everything that 
you have said. There is the further 
question whether the Government has 
a right to go so far as to require 
those things. But my question was, if 
coverage was that broad and if the law 
required it, even then would the cost 
be such as to upset the entire insurance 
business ?” 

Could Assist in Administration 

Mr. Herd: “In response to your ques 
tion, specifically, my personal opinion 
is yes. * * * There has been discussed 
in the insurance business’ circles whether 
the private insurance facilities would 
become available as a service organiza- 
tion to a Government instrumentality 
if you decided as to the future that 
you wanted to set up such an organiza- 
tion. One of the reasons I am here is 
that if you should arrive at that deci- 
sion, and we have elected not to oc- 
cupy that field—that all we could do 
would be to say that we want to assist 
in the administration and the operation 
of such a program through our facilities 
in much the same pattern that we had 
during the war in connection with the 
War Damage Corporation.” 

Mr. Whitten: “I would like to follow 
it up by asking you the same question 
I asked Mr. Berry—if Congress em- 
barked on this program, whether you 
designate it insurance or whatever you 
might term it, wouldn’t it actually be 
a case of the Government promising 
indemnities on such losses for the fu- 
ture?” 

Mr. Herd—“That is correct. I would 
see no chance of putting it on an in- 
surance basis. It would be a damage- 
reimbursement program that would hit 
the Treasury whenever you got a seri- 
ous disaster.” * * * 

Foster Furcolo, Massachusetts — “Do 
you know or did you have any oppor- 
tunity of knowing whether some sort 
of feasible insurance program might be 
worked out whereby these industries 
that hire people in the area could be 
shown that, in the event of future 
floods, they would be covered and pro- 
tected by insurance to such an extent 
that they will again locate in the area 
where the floods occurred ?” 

Mr. Herd said—“If a program were 
devised, let us say, through an instru- 
mentality of the Government such as a 
Federal Flood Damage Corp. or some- 
thing of that kind, that would take care 
of the damaged property, that the next 
step would not be an unreasonable one 
and that is to provide some form of 
what we call use and occupancy insur- 
ance which would have for its purpose 
keeping the payroll intact until the 
disaster area was restored and _ back 
in operation. 

“Before I leave that point I would 
like to make one further observation. 
That is, that—we are not talking about 
disease or health, we are just talking 


about employment, maintaining the pay- 
roll, as it were, of the workers who 
were thrown out of work until the plant 
was rehabilitated.” * * * 

Use and Occupancy Factor 

Mr. Herd—‘“If Congress should see 
fit to provide a flood damage facility, 
we will say, for the restoration or 
reimbursement of loss of property, and 
they would also see fit to incorporate 
in such a program what we call use 
and occupancy insurance, that is a form 
of insurance designed to keep the pay- 
roll intact and which would pay the 
wages of people who were thrown out 
of work until that plant was _ rehabili- 
tated, that could become part of the 
same program. 

“If the owner of the plant, despite 
that, elected to move away from that 
area, then I would say you are moving 
over into social security or a local relief 
program. But up to the point that the 
payroll could be kept intact under such 
a policy or coverage contract until the 
plant could be rehabilitated, and back 
into operation, it could be part two of 
program one, that is, of the property 
damage program.” * * * 

Mr. Herd—“Now, from that point on, 
if the Congress decides it wishes to 
follow some form of indemnity and 
Congress feels the facilities of private 
insurance companies can be made use- 
ful from the standpoint of economy 
and effectiveness, that is running it as 
close to a business basis as_ possible, 
I think I am safe in saying that the 
insurance business would make _ its 
facilities available. 

“But the question whether it is some- 
thing that the Government wants to 
assume as a Treasury risk is something 
I think will have to be decided by the 
Congress. 

‘There is a point which has not been 
mentioned. You have before you a spe- 
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cific appropriation for this disaster, that 
is, a proposal for this disaster that 
occurred in July. If a Federal Flood 
Damage Corp. were established with a 
specified capital of ‘X’ million dollars 
and an occurrence came along that 
exceeded that plus whatever premiums 
had been paid into the corporation, at 
least Congress would have an oppor- 
tunity to take a look at it before they 
would commit the Treasury to an 
amount in excess of the capital plus 
receipts. 

“In other words,” continued § Mr. 
Herd, “you would, in a way be building 
some kind of a fence around the amount 
of money that might be called to pay 
in future disasters whereas in the ab- 
sence of such a corporation or device, 
the amount that could be expended, in 
the way of relicf and emergency appro- 
priations, would be without limit.” 

Mr. Cotton—“Just one other question, 
and I will again quote from the Presi- 
dent’s message where he says: ‘Once 
the system of flood insurance is in ef- 
fect, there should be no need in the 
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future for a program of partial indem- 
nities such as is now proposed for the 
Midwest flooded victims. As a perma- 
nent national policy insurance is far 
superior to direct Federal payments.’ 

“I gather from your testimony that 
actually flood insurance if undertaken 
by the Federal Government either di- 
rectly or by utilizing the officials of 
your companies and under some rein- 
surance arrangement, actually is not a 
system of insurance, but a system of 
indemnity payment. Is that correct?” 

Mr. Herd—“That is correct and I 
should hope that if you continue to 
consider this subject that the word 
‘insurance’ will not be applied to it 
because it is not insurance in any gen- 
eric sense of the word.” 


Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 57) 
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DUNCAN M. FINDLAY 


to Mr. Harris. Colonel Marcel S. Keene 
is secretary and treasurer. 

Duncan M. Findlay is vice president 
of Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation which 
has helped 200 boys and girls get 
through college, including 25 Negroes 
who are studying to be doctors. He is 
a trustee of Park College; trustee and 
treasurer of Polytechnique of Puerto 
Rico, one of the first colleges approved 
by Atlantic Conference; a director of 
Colonial Life Insurance Co.; chairman 
of rpg Long Island, Township 
YMC ; and is active in the project to 
raise ‘an for purchase of the Walt 
Whitman homestead in Huntington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Findlay live in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, and in Gracie Square, 
New York City, and have three chil- 
dren: Anne, a student at Smith; Charles, 
a freshman at Williams; and Susan, a 
student of The Chapin School, who is 
an accomplished horsewoman. 
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Haley on Auto Risks 


(Continued from Page 83) 


education much can be accomplished. 

The young driver is being approached 
through high school driving instruction. 
School trained drivers in 48 states now 
comprise more than 3% of this coun- 
try’s sixty million drivers and they are 
increasing at the rate of 660,000 a year. 
During the past four years more than 
two million boys and girls have re- 
ceived driver training instruction in 
their high schools. This type of driving 
instruction is paying off. Much pub- 
licity has been given to the so-called 
Dad-and-Son and _  Dad-and-Daughter 
agreements. This, too, is doing its part 
to solve this problem. 

The chronic speeder is literally get- 
ting in the hair of enforcement agen- 
cies all over the country as is the 
drunken driver. Perhaps Judge Clarence 
Denning of the Traffic Court in Cin- 
cinnati has a solution. He recently made 
this statement: “This killing on the 
streets and highways has to stop. If 
we can’t educate the people to safer 
driving, then we must change their 
habits. Heavy penalties may be the 
answer. Judges in other cities should 
help. It’s time to quit molly-coddling. 
It’s time to get the drunken driver, the 
speeder and other types of reckless 
drivers off the roads.” The learned 
Judge apparently practices what he 
preaches as he disposed of 2,999 traffic 
cases in October, sending twenty-two 
persons to the work-house, and assess- 
ing fines totaling $56,676. 


Highway System Inadequate 


Unfortunately not enough progress 
has been made in the past twenty-five 
years in the expansion of our highway 
system to keep pace with the growth in 
traffic. Many of our highways are worn 
out. It has been estimated that it will 
take four to six billion dollars a year for 
the next ten years to build essential 
roads to modernize existing highways 
and to maintain our present system in 
satisfactory condition. The magnitude 
of the job is staggering, yet it is an 
essential element in the over-all pro- 
gram if greater highway safety is to 
be achieved. 

What can be done about the value of 
the dollar and the tendency of juries 
to award large verdicts? What can be 
done about high labor costs and the 
increased costs of repair parts? These 
are perhaps questions for an economist 
to answer but while these conditions 
exist, we must recognize them and be 
governed accordingly. 

We are living in an era which we 
label inflation. Compared to ten years 
ago it is inflation of a marked degree. 
Yet, prices ten years ago were inflated 
over the prices in 1930. We can trace 
our economy as far back as we like 
and we will find continued “inflation” as 
our standards of living have improved. 
In 1911 a butcher in San Francisco 
received $21 for a 54-hour’ week. 
In 1933 he got twice as much, $1 for 
a 54-hour week; in 1949 he was again 
getting twice as much, $83, yet he 
worked a shorter week—40 hours. 

Now as to the commodity he vends: In 
1911 porterhouse steaks were 20 cents 
a pound in 1933 they were 30 cents, 
in 1949 they were 92 cents and in 1951, 
$1.15 a pound. 

By what criterion are we to go by 
in deciding where inflation starts or 
stops. There is one thing we do know 
and must keep before us constantly and 
that is the necessity of keeping our 
rates pitched to a level which will per- 
mit us to pay our losses by whatever 
label we attach. That is our major 
problem. 

By and large the supervisory authori- 
ties have been reasonable and coopera- 
tive in the approval of needed rate in- 
creases. There is no reason to antici- 
pate future difficulties in this respect as 
long as it can be logically demonstrated 
that the companies require higher rates 
to pay current losses. Changes have 
already been made in the reporting of 
our statistical data. We have up-to- 


date information on average loss cost 
trends and claim frequency trends. 

Under our old method of making 
rates these figures were not available; 
hence, we were always a year behind in 
establishing our rates. Studies are now 
being conducted to determine the prac- 
ticability of effectively coordinating 
policy year experience and calendar 
year experience in our rate making for- 
mula. Whatever methods are adopted 
we will be using the current year’s ex- 
perience in establishing our rate levels 
for the future. 

Just as sure as the automobile i is here 
to stay so is automobile insurance writ- 


Lexington-Buena Vista 


Board Formed in Virginia 

W. L. Foltz, president; Henry L. 

Turnage, vice president, and Lula S. 
Dunlap, secretary-treasurer are the new- 
ly elected officers of the Lexington— 
3uena Vista Association of Insurance 





ten by the private insurance interests 
of this country. The road will get 
rougher and rougher before it levels off. 
We are far from being over the “hump” 
—we still have dangerous avenues and 
rough travel ahead. 


Agents which was organized at a dinner 
meeting at the Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Lexington, Va., November 27. 

William N. Day, manager of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, parent organization of the newly 
formed group, was host to some 
agents and their associates. Agencies 
comprising the membership of this new 
group are Wise & Waddell, Ainsworth 
Insurance Agency, W. L. Foltz & Son 
Frank Moore Insurance Agency, R. 
Bruce Morrison, and James M. Davidson, 
Jr., all of Lexington, Virginia; and Isola 
Paxton, and the Turnage Insurance 
Agency of Buena Vista, Va. 





ASUNCION 
Capital of Paraguay 


Ports and /or Places 





If you were to travel up the Valley of the Rio de la Plata past Buenos Aires and Rosario to 
Asuncion, you would have travelled further than from New Orleans to St. Louis. Yet, this 
port, almost 1,000 miles from the sea, handles practically all the commerce of Paraguay. 


Since the 17th century, it has been the center of the Yerba Mate (Paraguay tea) industry. 
Mate tea, obtained from the dry leaves of a native evergreen shrub belonging to the same 
natural order as common holly, is as popular a drink there as coffee is here. It has a bitter 
taste and it is the native custom to drink it piping hot so it’s frankly a bit disagreeable to 


those accustomed to Chinese tea. 


Asuncion, an attractive city, has broad streets . .. Spanish-Moorish style houses with patios 
and fountains . . . and an abundance of orange blossoms and roses—roses as red as its violent 
and bloody history. For more than 30 years following the disastrous war of 1870, no president 
succeeded in serving out his 4-year term. Since then, however, progress has been made and 
today Asuncion lives up to its sunny and pleasant atmosphere. 
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By “Norbrit Guards” 
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seventh annual dinner of the 
Guards” of the North British 
Hotel Pierre, New York, 
December 6, over 100 members of that 
25-year nization were pres- 
ent. Guests included home office mem- 
bers, as well as cont ing ents from the 
marine and Philadelphia depart- 


At the 
“Norbrit 


Group at the 


service org: 


ocean 
ments. 
Similar 
simultaneously at 
and San Fra 
vicinities 
The membership now totals 208, com- 


dinners were held 
Detroit, Chi- 
members in 


“Guards” 
Boston, 
cago ncisco for 


those 


posed of 97 members in the home office, 
55 in eras 1 offices, 16 in field offices, 
ind 40 honorary members. Since or- 
pos thee Re the membership has in- 


reased by 80 
Hunter 


President Thomas J. 
-harge of arrangements. 


was 1n ¢ 


James. R. Langwig Dies 


Tames R. Langwig 51, general agent 
for the Loyalty Gr up in Syracuse and 
SOR ae cencat nies » it 
formerly of Albany, died at his home in 


Syracuse, N. Y., December 3. Born in 
\lbany, Mr. Langwig was a — 
agent for the insurance firm’s Albany 
pein for 10 years before going to 
Rochester in a similar post. He ne = en 


in saath six years. 


Lamport Mayor of Toronto 


Allan A. Lamport, 46-year-old insur- 
ance producer of Toronto, Ont., has 
been elected mayor of the city. Mr. 


Lamport is a former football player of 


note. 


AUTO CLAIMS, ASSN. PARTY 





The \utome bil ( laims \ssociation of 
c i ( ristmas party 
Restaurant on Ful- 
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ST. PAUL FIRE LOSSES 





St. Paul Minn., fire losses this year 
ill come near the $2,000,000 mark, the 
ota f r 11 months indicates. For that 
period the losses wer 874,205 com- 
pared with $1,212,933 he like period 
in 1950 


WILLIAM E. BELL NAMED 
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nsurance man 


liam E. Bell, 





HERMAN H. agg mete) a ig 
Herman H. Fer ‘ hea H. H 
Ferry Co., New pork City, surance 
adjusters and appraisers, died Decend yer 
4 at his home in Brooklyn. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. 
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Bliss on Assns. 


(Continued from Page 70) 


would be improved if a representative 
of the agent’s trade association were in- 
vited to meet with them upon occasion? 

At local meetings, one timely topic to 
be discussed is a catastrophe loss plan 
igainst the day ct eee we may have an- 
other northeast storm or some other 
disaster. These company representatives 
can greatly help in promoting the de- 
velopment of a practical smooth-work- 
ing plan. There is at least one state 
association which is already working in 






every local community to prepare the 
agents in the event of a future catas- 
trophe. 

Yes, there is much to be done which 
requires perception and a working-to- 
gether for the good of every single in- 
surance man and the public he serves. It 
is, therefore, not only good business but 
good sense and keen-sightedness for an 
agent to support his state and local asso- 
ciations with his membership and a fair 
measure of his time. 


Lastly and unequivocably, there is one 


more positive and v aatly more com- 
pelling consideration than any before 
mentioned here. it is this: Listen! By 


JAMES J. HOEY MASS 
The annual requiem Mass in memory 
of James J. Hoey of Hoey & Ellison, 
was celebrated today at 8.30: at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York City. 





working with his trade association, to 
strengthen the chain of understanding, 
good fellowship and integrity to the 
ideals of high-standard insurance prin- 
ciples and practices, the agent is helping 
to forge an invincible bulwark against 


any state or federal] interferences and 
undermining erosions which may, un- 
happily, lie anes ad. 
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“The De Witt Clinton” 


Syreuranct’ C ompanies 


New Uork 





Railroading has undergone many changes since the 
“Clinton” of 1831. Rapidly changing demands of a 
progressive people have wrought their revolutions 
not only in transportation, but in nearly every 
other phase of American life, as well. 


Insurance is no exception. To keep up with the 
march of time, it has been necessary to devise 
ever new and broader techniques. Alert people 
need the counsel of alert insurance men who, by 


Great American Group 


| WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY 
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GREAT AMERICAN - AMERICAN ALLIANCE - 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


of protection. 





. first U. S. passenger steam train, Albany to 
Schenectady, N. Y. 1831. Painted by E. L. Henry in 1892. 
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training and experience, are equipped to discover 
new exposures to loss and provide modern forms 
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The 16,000 agents of the Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies are so qualified. Select one 
of them—or a reputable broker—as your insur- 
ance counsel and consult with him periodically. 
Let him and the Great American Group protect 
you against loss. 
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Automobile Insurance Is Here To Stay 


Vital to Nation’s Economy and Largest Premium Producing Line Written 
by Companies, Yet 1951 Results Will Be Disastrous; 


ceording to a study made for the 
Defense Transport Administration and 
made public the middle of November, 
1951, if a general war occurred, thirty- 
one million of our forty million pas- 
senger cars would have to be kept on 
the road. An absolute minimum would 
be twenty-six million. Our every-day 
existence is so closely woven into the 
utilization of the motor vehicle that 
life without it would mean a complete 
dislocation of our economy. We can get 
along without a lot of things but the 
automobile is not one of them. It is 
here to stay. 

Automobile insurance is as important 
to companies and to agents, as is the 
automobile to the uational economy. 
This is self-evident; one needs only to 
check the distribution of writings by 
companies and agents to arrive at an 
appraisal of the automobile lines. It is 
by far the largest premium producing 
line written. by companies and it follows 
that it represents the largest commission 
producing line written by agents. 

Auto Insurance Vital to Economy 

In addition to its importance to com- 
panies and producers, automobile insur- 
ance is equally as vital to our economy 
as is the automobile itself. Thousands 
of cars are purchased on credit and 
with credit goes the requirement for 
insurance. Most of our states have en- 
acted safety responsibility laws which 
have as their objectives the protection 
of the public. The prudent and respon- 
sible car owner can not run the risk of 
driving his car without proper insur- 
ance. 

It is axiomatic, therefore, that under- 
writing results concern all of us. Un- 
fortunately, when the final results are 
posted, the year 1951 will go up on the 
board as one of the most disastrous 
years in the field of automobile under- 
writing. 

From an industry standpoint no one 
is happy about our present results. 
Company managements derive no pleas- 
ure in reporting substantial losses to 
their directors. Agents and brokers are 
not in an enviable position as_ they 
are confronted with a tight market in 
which they find it difficult to place their 
business. 

Many Complex Problems 

It is the responsibility of the business 
of insurance to maintain a fluid market 
for such insurance. It is also the respon- 
sibility of the insurance business in pro- 


viding this market, to secure rates 
which are adequate. It does not take 
an economist to figure that out. In the 


absence of a reasonably open and com- 
petitive market—what then? There are 
many people in and out of politics who 
believe they have suitable answers. 
Some favor monopolistic state funds— 
others, competitive state funds. 

In either case the taxpayer in the 
long run will ante up in one way or 
another the cost of such enterprises. 
There are strong advocates of compul- 
sory insurance, unsatisfied judgment 
funds and the workmen’s compensation 
principle of indemnity for loss resulting 
from automobile accidents. All of these 
remedies are being advanced as solu- 
tions to the many complex and trouble- 
some problems which are inherent in 
the field of automobile insurance. 





Must be Pitched at Level to Pay Current Losses 


By Frank G. Hatey 


Secretary, America Fore Insurance Group 


What are these complex problems and 
from whence do they come? What has 
happened to the business in 1951 which 
has caused us so much concern? <Ac- 
tually nothing drastically different has 
developed in a short space of a few 
months. We are reaping an accumula- 


Fabian Bachrach 
FRANK G. HALEY 


tion of things which have been gradu- 
ally creeping upon us month by month 
—gathering momentum as the months 
of 1951 rolled by. The symptoms have 
been apparent for many months. The 
diagnosis has been slow and the cure 
is still in the exploratory stage. News 
items such as these which we see every 
day in the press and in periodicals pin- 
point the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves: 


Facts Facing Insurance Industry 


1. American highway deaths in 1951 
will reach 40,000 and one of that num- 
ber will be our millionth fatality in a 
half century. 

2. Non-fatal automobile injuries for 
1951 will establish a new post-war high. 

3. Nearly half of all deaths brought 
about by driver mistakes are chargeable 
to too much speed. 

4. Five youths traveling 80 miles an 
hour come to sudden stop. The young- 
sters were out for a “good time.” Par- 
ents’ auto hit by joy-riding teenagers; 
four of them were killed; boys drink 
ing on the way. 

5. Most of our highways were de 
signed and built when car speeds were 





low and when the volume of motor 
travel was small. Twenty-five years ago 
there were twenty million motor vehi- 
cles. Today, there are nearly fifty-two 
million cars, trucks and buses. 

6. In many of our large cities traffic 
is so heavy that it is sometimes faster 
to walk than to ride. 

7. In the last ten years the dollar has 
lost 50% of its value. 

8. A repair job which cost $90 in 
1940 costs $290 today—a paint job cost- 
ing $80, now costs $160. Mechanics often 
draw as much as $5 an hour. 


Higher Verdicts for Injuries 


9. The court, by Justice Peters said: 
“It must be remembered that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is much 
less than it was a few years ago, so 
that a verdict that might have been con- 
sidered very high or excessive then 
would today be within the realm of 
reason. 

10. In January, 1951, one of the most 
ample awards to be returned in Cali- 
fornia was given by a San Jose jury: 
$105,000 for the loss of toes of one foot, 
to a 34-year-old carpenter who was 
earning more money at the time of the 
trial than at the injury date. 

11. Department sets date for automo- 
bile rate hearing. 

12. One reason why the end is not in 
sight is because rate making machinery 
lags now nearly two years behind ac- 
tual loss experience. This situation can- 
not persist indefinitely if insurance 
companies are to reflect current trends 
in current income. 

Some of these 
reasonably new 


refer to 
conditions and others 
to old conditions which have been 
aggravated by new environments. In 
any event they are real and must be 
attacked with the realization that new 
problems require new solutions; to put 
it another way—we cannot do today’s 
job using yesterday’s methods and ex- 
pect to be in business tomorrow. 

It is a fact that we will have to find 
the answers to some of these problems 


news items 


and learn to live with some of them 
and like it. If some Solomon in our 
midst would come forward with the 


answers he would have to curb highway 
deaths and non-fatal highway injuries. 
He would have to solve the young driver 
and the excessive speed problem—the 
lack of proper highways and the in- 
tolerable congestion of traffic—inflation 
and its many ramifications. He would 
have to tell us what a broken leg or a 
fractured spine will be worth two or 
three years hence; what is the best 
rate-making formula to adopt by which 
we can promulgate rates today which 
will be adequate for loss settlements in 
1952, 1953, 1954 and perhaps longer. 
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Rates 


Much is being done daily to reduce 
highway accidents—from the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference down to 
the municipal level. Highway safety has 
been preached the length and breadth 


of this country. Articles in national 
magazines, television, radio, movies, 
schools, newspapers—in fact in every 


vehicle of public information available. 

This may not be the entire answer but 

many of the experts in the field be- 

lieve that through such publicity and 
(Turn Back to Page 81) 
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N. Y. Federation Names 
Martin as Chairman 


STOTT IS ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Senator Ives Speaks on “Your Stake in 

Government”; R. V. Branion Is Toast- 
master; 1,600 Attend Meeting 


The annual Selita and meeting of 
the Insurance Federation of New York, 
Inc., held on Wednesday at Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, stands out as the 
largest attended ieasery gathering in 
many a week for the New York insur- 
ance people iene tits 1,600 were 
in attendance, attracted by a quality 
program which was topped by the ad- 
dress of United States Senator Irving 
Ives on “Your Stake in Government,” 
and a short talk by Superintendent of 
Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger. Lunch- 
eon toastmaster Robert V._ Branion, 
eastern department of the Zurich, has 
served this year as executive committee 
chairman of the federation. 

At the business meeting which pre- 
ceded the Juncheon the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1952: Chairman, 
executive committee aR Martin, 
Standard Accident, N. Y. C.; vice chair- 
man of this committee piesa D; 
Russell, president, Security Mutual Life, 
Bing tl president—John C. Stott, 
Norwich, N. Y., a_ past ‘oho of 
NAIA; vice presidents—Walter L. Falk, 
assistant U. S. manager, fade Ry he 
pool Insurance Group; Ray Dorland, of 
Davis, Dorland & Co., and Richard 
Rhodebeck, president, United States 
Life; treasurer—Edward S. Poole, Al- 
bany agent (reelected); assistant treas- 
urer—Lyman Poole of the same agency 
(reelected), and _ secretary - counsel- 
Everette H. Hunt (reelected) 

Alfred J. Ungerland, senior partner 
of Hall & Henshaw, New York, was 
chairman of the nominating committee 





Senator Ives’ Message 


Urging his hearers as American citi 
zens to increase their civic and political 
activities, Senator Ives said that nowa- 
days far more than mere voting is re- 
quired of good citizens, that the act of 
voting is the minimum requirement of 
good citizenship. 

‘The real cause of the unhappy, the 
deplorable conditions which now exist 
in our Government at the Federal level 
—or at any other level where such con 
ditions exist—is to be found inevitab'y 
in the apathy of too many citizens to 
ward their civic and political responsi 
bilities and obligations, too many citi 
zens who feel they are too busy to 
squander time on politics or too re 
spect able to consort with politicians,” h¢ 
said. “Always bavengpecesnid that politicians 
in a politi party generally are no bet 
ter than majority of those who are 
active in party’s affairs. Don’t be 
ashamed to be termed a politician if you 
are a decent politician. Never forget 
that in a free society honorable public 
service is as lofty a calling as is that 
to which any one can aspire. 

“You know what Hy answer would be 
if the rank and file of our fellow Ameri 
cans could be fete for just one year 
to take the kind of interest in their 
Government which I am urging you to 
take. Just imagine having the kind of 
Government you would like to have! 

“T say to you today that the time has 
come—indeed and alas, it has perhaps 
already passed—when the rank and file 
of American citizens must act as I am 
urging; otherwise the decadence and de 
generation of our society, may continue 
to snowball apace until right here at 
home, and regardless of foreign foe, our 
freedom may be lost and the ideals and 
principles, by which our nation has 





Contract Information 
Bureau Elects Brodsky 


WALLACE AND GILLUM NAMED 


Dean Sees Profitable Volume for Bond 
Departments Which Succeed in Jack- 
ing Up Borderline e Requirements 


The year 1951 was one of huge con- 
truction volume performed under diffi- 
cult conditions, W. D. Dean, general 
manager of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation, Inc., stated in his report at 
the annual meeting of the bureau in New 





JOHN C. BRODSKY 


York on December 10. Surety losses 
increased considerably, he added, al- 
though they did not in his opinion indi- 
cate any basic weakness in the contract- 
ing business as a whole. 

John C. Brodsky, vice president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., was elected 
president for the year 1952; William H. 
Wallace, vice president of Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co., was elected vice 
senideat. and Donald A. Gillum, assist- 
ant secretary, New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty Co., was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer, 

Should Jack Up Borderline Require- 
ments 

Government estimates of construction 
for 1952 reflect a probable reduction of 
less than 10% from this vear’s total, 
said Mr. Dean. Although the new year 
gives no promise of being an easy one 
her for contractors or bond under- 
writers, he declared that “the construc- 
tion industry can be counted on to pro- 
duce a good profitable volume for bond 
cers that succeed in jacking up 
their borderline requirements just a 
erie’ or two.” 

Bureau directors elected for 1952 are: 
E. Milton Smith, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co.; Charles C. Conlon, U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co.; Carl A. Keppler, Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; James E. Gibbons, 
American Surety Co.; Alex D. Cockey, 
Maryland Casualty Co.; J. A. Swear- 
ingen, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; J. 
ee Hacker Standard Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.; Walter E. Krafft, Continental 
pases e o.: S. M. Hoyt, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co.; Joseph H. 
Johnson, Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp.; Putnam L. Crafts, Home 
Indemnity Co.; J. H. Fischer, Colum- 


eit 





grown great and our people have pros- 
pered and our society has accomplished 
so much for humanity, may become no 
more than a memory.” 


Carskaddan Succeeds Link as N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Manager 


Milton P. Link, vice president in 
charge of the metropolitan New York 
office of the Great American Indemnity 
Co., will retire on January 1, and C. 
L. Carskaddan, assistant manager, will 
succeed him as manager. Announcement 
of Mr. Link’s forthcoming retirement 
and of Mr. Carskaddan’s promotion was 
made at a luncheon given by the com- 
pany at the Lawyers Club in New York, 
January 1. In addition to officials of 
the company, top officers of the parent 
Great American Insurance Co. were 
present. 

Mr. Link’s retirement comes just five 
months and 25 days after his comple- 
tion of 25 years in the company’s serv- 
ice. He began his career with the then 
newly organized Great American Indem- 
nity on July 1, 1926, and issued the first 
policy of the company on July 12 of the 
same year. Under his jurisdiction the 
metropolitan department staff has grown 
to approximately 175 employes, and the 
business of the company has exnanded 
from a premium volume of $252,000 writ- 
ten in 1926 to something in excess of 
six million dollars for the current vear. 
Mr. Link was appointed vice president 
in 1932, and is a member of the Great 
American Group Quarter-Century Club. 

Was With Travelers 

In his early career, Mr. Link was 
one of the group with the Travelers In- 
surance Co., known as compensation as- 
sistants, under the direction of the late 
Major Howard Giddings. Those were 
the days when workmen’s compensation 
legislation was new, and there were 
few men who knew the business. He 
was also variously special agent, assist- 
ant manager and manager for the Trav- 
elers, and operated his own agency im- 
mediately prior to his Great American 





CARSKADDAN 


connection. He was born at Ghent, 
Noa: 

Mr. Carskaddan began his casualty in- 
surance career in 1929, and came to the 
Great American on January 1, 1950. He 
was born in Seneca Falls, N. Y., and 
attended Syracuse University and 
Brooklyn Law School. 

Messrs. Link and Carskaddan_ both 
saw military service, Mr. Link with the 
Aviation Corps in the first world war, 
end Mr. Carskaddan with the 809th Tank 
Destroyer Battalion in the second world 
war. 





D. C. HEARING POSTPONED 


To Hear Arguments on American F. & 
C. Petition to Prevent Enforcement 
of License Revocation 


Washington—Federal District Court 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts will hear argu- 
ments December 17 on the motion of 
American Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
enjoin District of Columbia Insurance 
Superintendent Albert F. Jordan from 
enforcing his revocation of the com- 
pany’s license until the case can be 
heard on its merits. 

Originally scheduled to be aired last 
Friday, the hearing on American F. & 
C.’s motion for a preliminary injunction 
was set back a week at the request of 
Milton Korman, assistant Corporation 
Counsel of the District, in order to allow 
him more time to prepare a counter mo- 
tion esking the court to dismiss the 
carrier's complaint. 

Attorneys for the insurance company 
last week were granted a temporary re- 
straining order by the court, which 
stayed the D. C. Insurance Department 
from putting into effect the revocation 
order, first ever be issued here. 

The company was found guilty by the 
Superintendent of 15 violations of D. C. 
insurance law, revolving principally 
about breaches in filing a policy written 
for Safeway Trails, Inc., an interstate 
bus line operating out of Washington. 
American F. & C., Mr. Jordan charged, 
failed to make known details of con- 
tracts between it, Safeway and Markel 
Service, motor carrier safety engineer- 
ing firm of Richmond, Va., controlled 
by the same interests as the insurance 
company. 





bia Casualty Co., and the officers. 

The Bureau of Contract Information, 
Inc., whose headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D. C 1S a nz itional clearing house 
for information concerning the perform- 
ance and business standing the construc- 
tion contractors. 


| Opens New N. Y. Quarters 











More than 400 insurance brokers in 
the New York area attended the De- 
cember 6 housewarming in the new 
William Street offices of the American 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. in 
lower Manhattan. Seen here (center) is 
James S. Kemper, board chairman of 
the Kemper insurance group, in con- 
versation with William H. Heineke 
(left), vice president in charge of the 
New York area, and Robert Shaw, 
president of Benjamin Hastings & Shaw, 
Inc., New York. Lumbermens’ co-hosts 
at the housewarming included H. G. 
Kemper, president; James T. Haviland. 
vice president in charge of the eastern 
area, and Victor T. Ehre, in charge of 
the new downtown offices. 

NAMED AT WEST PALM BEACH 


Leslie W. Rouzer, Jr., has been made 





claim representative at the West Palm 


Beach claim office of Standard Accident 
Insurance Co. of Detroit. 
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N. Y. Local Agents Face 
Auto Accident Problem 


NEED FOR REMEDIAL ACTION 
N. J. Car Inspection Plan Told at Lunch- 
eon; Chief Magistrate Murtaugh, N. Y., 
Urges Aggressive Action 


In a constructive effort to focus more 
attention on the automobile accident 
problem the Association of Local Agents 
the City of New York devoted its entire 
December luncheon meeting, Tuesday, 
to this increasingly important subject. 
Elliott Daniels, chief of the vehicle in- 
spection bureau, department of law and 
public safety, state of New Jersey, and 
Chief Magistrate John M. Murtaugh of 
New York were the guest speakers. 
Deputy Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Victor Veness, also scheduled to speak, 
could not be present. 

David McFalls, president of the as- 
sociation, in his opening remarks 
that conditions are generally confused 
in the insurance business. A_ lot of 
problems have to be faced, one of which 
is how to cut down on automobile acci- 
dents. He indicated that the New York 
association is making a realistic survey 
of the situation and believes that a ma- 
jor step toward its correction is the 
statewide establishment of a compulsory 
periodic inspection of motor vehicles. 
Legislation to make this program an ac- 
tuality is definitely going to be intro- 
duced in the 1952 session of the New 
York legislature. 

Elliott Daniels in his 
New York agents some 


said 


talk gave the 
impressive Sta- 


tistics on New Jersey’s experience since 
1938 with compulsory inspections of 
motor vehicles. He frankly admitted 
that it is not a cure-all but the figures 


he gave pointed to a definite improve- 
ment in automobile fatalities following 
inauguration of the program. In the 
1928-37 period a total of 12,086 people 
were killed as a result of automobile 
accidents. In contrast, in 1938—the year 
the inspection law became effective, a 
total of 865 people were killed compared 
with 1,278 the previous year. Further- 
more, in 1938 the state of New Jersey 
ruled 30,000 “junks” off the roads. 
While its inspection program has its 
critics Mr. Daniels said that the people 
of his state are fully in accord that it 
has been effective in saving lives and 
preventing accidents. He felt that it has 
brought to the fore a consciousness on 
the part of automobile drivers that they 


should give constant attention to the 
condition of their cars. 
Judge Murtaugh Grim on Law 
Enforcement 
Judge Murtaugh, who has made the 
newspaper headlines lately in his ag- 


gressive campaign for greater highway 
safety and has been relentless in impos- 
ing jail sentences and revoking the 
licenses of reckless and drunken drivers, 
declared that law enforcement is a vital 
part of the traffic safety program. How- 
ever, he said that the traffic courts can- 
not do the whole job. The need is for 
coordination of effort on the part of 
many agencies. The problem in New 
York is very serious—accidents run to 
25,000 a year and arto fatalities to 500. 

He gave his wholehearted support of 
periodic inspections of motor vehicles 
and said that “if only we could reduce 
accidents by 10% a year as a result it 
would mean a big saving in human life.” 
He then declared himself in favor of 
compulsory automobile insurance and 
periodic checkups as to the ability of 
people to drive. The reference to com- 
pulsory automobile insurance came as 
a surprise to his audience; Judge Mur- 
taugh did not say whether he meant the 
security type safety responsibility law 
with its “first bite” provision or out- 
right compulsory insurance. 

President McFalls in closing the meet- 
ing urged that all members of the as- 
sociation give thought to the problem 
and submit their recommendations for 
remedial action to its executive com- 
mittee. 





EXPLORE CASUALTY SITUATION 


Executive Committee, N. Y. State Assn., 
Gives Special Attention to the Cur- 
tailed Auto Market Here 

The executive committee of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents met Wednesday in New York to 
explore the entire casualty insurance 
situation, and particularly the curtail- 
ment of the automobile insurance mar- 
ket in New York. Sentiment of this 
committee is that the problem is a seri- 
ous one that needs remedial attention 
in view of the threat of compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance in this state. 

That the New York State Association 
is cognizant of the situation is evidenced 
by the five-point legislative program for 
better traffic conditions for 1952 which 
it is co-sponsoring. This program was 
featured in the November 30th issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


BIBBY OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 
Attorney of Record for Claim Depart- 
ment of Hartford A. & I. at Albany 
With Company 25 Years 
Malcolm G. Bibby, attorney of record 
for the claim department of the Hart- 


ford Accident & Indemnity Co. at Al- 
bany, N. Y., celebrated his 25th an- 
niversary with the organization on 
December 1. 

A native of New York State, Mr. 
Bibby attended Union University Law 
School at Albany, N. Y. He joined the 
Hartford in 1926 as a member of the 


legal department of the New York City 
office and subsequently became. trial 
counsel and attorney of record in that 
office before his transfer to Albany in 
1941. During the 16 years in which he 
was associated with the New York of- 
fice, Mr. Bibby served the U. S. Avia- 
tion Underwriters in claim work in con- 
nection with various air lines. In this 
capacity he handled negotiations and 
settlement of the Hindenburg disaster 
losses. 

During World 
served as_ radio 


War I, Mr. 
technician with the 
U. S. Navy. He is a member of the 
legal fraternity, Gamma Beta Gamma, 
New York City Bar Association, Albany 
County Bar Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion. He organized and acted as 
loins advocate of Insurance Post No. 
1081 of the City. of New York. 


Bibby 
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THE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
Founded by Edward Rawlings in 1872 


HOME OFFICE, Montreal, Canada 


G. T. Merrick Heads 
Casualty-Surety Club 


ANNUAL XMAS PARTY IN N. Y. 


Over 800 Attend Waldorf - Astoria Af- 
fair; Good Fellowship Reigns; 
J.S. Love Extends Welcome 


Social highspot of the holiday season 
for New York casualty and surety people 
was the 43rd annual Christmas party of 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York, held Monday evening in the grand 





GEORGE T. MERRICK 


ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel. Over 800 members and their friends 
attended, including many company ex- 
ecutives, and good fellowship was the 


order of the evening. The dinner was 
preceded by the president’s reception 
given by John S. Love, vice president, 


who has held this of- 
fice during 1951. Mr. Love followed the 
traditional policy of “no speech-making,” 
expressing in well chosen words a holi- 
day welcome. 
Election of officers for 1952 was held 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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Broker Proposes Co. to 
Write Auto Risks Only 


TO BE BACKED BY OTHER COS. 


J. G. Bacon Says Market Would Thus 
Be Provided for Risks Declined by 
Regular Companies 
As a possible solution of the tight 
automobile insurance market which in- 
surance brokers and agents have been 
complaining about in New York City, 
J. G. Bacon, 59 John Street, a broker 
of 15 years’ standing, comes forward 
with the recommendation that a large 
insurance company be organized to write 
automobile risks only and that it be 
capitalized and reinsured by all of the 
companies now writing automobile lines 
in this state. Mr. Bacon proposes that 
this company provide a market for the 
automobile risks declined by the regu- 
lar companies. He is convinced that it 
would provide better facilities and more 


general satisfaction than the present 
Assigned Risk Plan “in that all auto- 
mobile business would be concentrated 
in one place for statistical and rate 
making purposes.” Thus, he says, the 
“bad risk experience would be taken 
out of our regular manual rates and 


the good driver would not be penalized 
so heavily for the losses of the habitu- 
ally negligent car drivers.” 

If such a company were formed it 
would be necessary, says Mr. Bacon, for 
the Superintendent of Insurance to ap- 
prove separate premium rates to be fol- 
lowed. He does not mention what com- 
missions should be paid to producers. 

Among other suggestions made by 
Mr. Bacon to improve the New York 
situation are the following: 

1. The use of the Central Index Bu- 
reau could be expanded in such a way 
that identification of habitual bad 
drivers can be simplified. 

2. Companies should set up uniform 
statistical practices so that underwriters 
and rate makers may keep up to date on 
claim developments. 

Companies through their legal de- 
partments should get more support from 
bar associations in curbing unscrupulous 
lawyers. Also, working together, both 
groups should establish mutually accept- 
able facilities for determination of claim 
settlement amounts and handle only 
those cases in which negligence is al- 
ready admitted. 

4. The state motor vehicle bureau and 

the companies must agree upon a sy stem 
which will remove the reckless drivers 
from the highways whether they are in- 
sured or not. 
5. A more liberal system of unearned 
premium reserves should be worked out 
in conjunction with the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Mr. Bacon is head of J. G. Bacon Co. 
and of Whelehan - Bacon Co. which spe- 
cializes in insurance for consumer credit 
departments of banks. 


Criss Award Judges Added 


Two new appointments to hy board 
of judges for the annual Dr. . Criss 
Award have been peice da * ee 
Skutt, president of Mutual of Omaha. 
The new appointees are Ned H. Dear- 
born, Chicago, president of the National 
Safety Council, and Dr. John W. Cline, 
San Francisco, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

The award is presented annually by 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation for outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the fields of health and/or 
safety. It is named after the founder 
of Mutual of Omaha, Dr. C. Criss, 
who is now chairman of the board of 
directors. The award consists of a cash 


prize of $10,000 and a gold medal to the 
winner. If more than one person is 
honored the cash prize is divided and 
gold medals are presented. 


AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 
The board of trustees of American 
Surety Co. has declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the capital stock payable January 
2, 1952. 
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Lewis: 


General Manager of Surety Association of America Approaching His 
40th Anniversary Year in Fidelity and Surety Business; Has Been 


Bulwark 


This is the story of an ambitious 
19-year-old office boy who, in 1912, 
started his surety career at $20 a month 
in a large bonding company and who 


by dint of tireless ability and acumen 
rose to be general manager of the 
Surety Association of America, serving 
over 60 companies in the exacting ca- 
pacity of the rate-making authority for 
the fidelity and surety industry. 

Martin W. Lewis is the man and the 
National Surety Co. was his first busi- 
ness connection. Today at 58 years old 
he is a rugged champion of corporate 
suretyship, admired as a boss and highly 
respected by surety company execu- 
tives, supervisory officials and producers 


for his clear thinking in periods of 
stress and strain, his wealth of knowl- 
edge, diplomacy and fineness of char- 
acter. 


Now approaching his 40th anniversary 
year in the business, Mr. Lewis is well 
deserving of recognition at this time. 
That he has long stood as a bulwark 
to the fidelity and surety business is 
f opinion, especially 
executives in that 


the consensus of 
among top ranking 
field. 


Prevented Wartime Waiver of Bonds 


These leaders will not soon forget the 
tact and. skill exercised by Martin 
Lewis at a time of crisis early in World 
War II when governmental officials 
were seriously considering the waiver 
of performance and payment bonds on 
wartime contracts. All elements of the 
industry joined forces in an effort to 
convince the Government that this bond 


requirement would facilitate, rather 
than delay, the completion of such 
contracts. The successful outcome of 


this movement was due in large measure 
to the untiring efforts of Mr. Lewis. 
The hectic period following the United 
States Supreme Court’s precedent- 
breaking decision that insurance is in- 
terstate commerce is also_ recalled. 
Threatened with the possibility of Fed- 
eral regulation, the insurance industry 
needed cool and resourceful leadership 
in order to continue under state regu- 
lation. Martin Lewis figured promi- 
nently in bringing about the many 
changes which were necessary to adjust 
insurance rating procedure and other 
activities to the new order. It is also 
felt that his knowledge of the business 
and close cooperation with State Insur 
ance Departments were of untold value 


to the bonding industry during the 
anxious days immediately prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 15. 


Tribute From W. Ellery Allyn 
rate 
problems 


Following passage of this regu- 


latory law many perplexing 

confronted both insurance companies 
and supervisory officials. One of the 
most difficult to solve was the proper 


application of the regulatory statutes to 
surety rate-making. Martin Lewis’ as- 
sistance in tackling this problem is 
given expression in the following ob- 
servation received from W. Ellery Al- 
lyn, Connecticut Insurance Commis- 
sioner and immediate past president of 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

such as surety where the 


“In a line 


of Strength to Industry; 


By Wa ttace L. CLapp 


use of sound judgment is of major im- 
portance in promulgating manual rules 
and rates and where the usual rate- 
making procedures cannot be _ readily 
applied, it was indeed fortunate that a 
man of Martin Lewis’ capabilities was 
on hand. His willing and helpful cooper- 
ation with various committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is greatly appreciated.” 
Another accomplishment which has 
given the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica added prestige was the 1948 study 
made under its auspices of the eco- 
nomics of suretyship. Convinced that 
there should be a clearer understanding 
of the intricacies of surety rate-making, 
profits and losses and other factors by 
state supervisory officials and the com- 
panies as well, Martin Lewis employed 
Dr. Jules Backman, associate professor 
of economics in New York University’s 


School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, to make a_ thorough-going 
survey. His extensive research on the 
subject resulted in the publication of a 
book entitled, “Surety Rate Making” 


which represented the first approach to 
the subject on the basis of economics. 


It was received with widespread ap- 

proval. 

Experience With N. Y. Legislative 
Committee 


It hasn’t been all smooth sailing for 
Martin Lewis. He has had his tussles 
over rate promulgations and the head- 
aches which inevitably are involved in 
stabilizing lines as competitive and as 
sensitive to business ups and downs as 
fidelity and surety. His has been a major 
job of education, too, one excellent ex- 
ample of which was called to the writer’s 
attention by Walter H. Bennett, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. That was the occa- 
sion a few years ago when insurance 
costs were being raked fore and aft by 
a New York legislative committee. Mr. 
Lewis was placed on the witness stand 
to justify the cost of fidelity and surety 
business. In Mr. Bennett’s words: 

“Mr. Lewis was confronted by some 
things the committee’s counsel had col- 
lected which, in the counsel’s opinion, 
pointed to an inordinately low loss ratio 
for the bonding lines compared to the 
collected. Counsel thought 
evidence to condemn 
exorbitant and 


premiums 
that was sufficient 
the rates charged as 
unreasonable. 

“Martin Lewis carefully and temper- 
ately pointed out to the committee that 
the record in the hands of its counsel 
could not be measured by the ordinary 
premiums and losses of fire or casualty 
insurance; that when a surety or fidel- 
ity loss occurred it was not like the 
general erosion of ordinary claims, but 
nearly all cases, a catastrophe 


was in 

loss. My impression was that the legis- 
lative committee received on that occa- 
sion a rather complete and general 


education.” 


Fairness His Consistent Policy 


These qualities of fairness and will- 
ingness to cooperate in the solution of 
problems, no matter how difficult, have 
been inherent in Mr. Lewis since his 
early years. In fact, he grew up in a 





Underwood & Underwood 


MARTIN W. LEWIS 

family atmosphere of “be fair to one 
another,” credit for which he gives to 
his father. He was just an average stu- 
dent in Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., but his one extracur- 
ricular activity — that of manager of 
athletics for three years—is illustrative 
of his cooperative spirit. 

It was really by accident that Martin 
Lewis landed his first job in the surety 
bond field. One of his high school 
friends, who worked for the National 
Surety Co., suggested that he try his 
luck there. It was the fall of 1912 and 
Martin had graduated the previous sum- 
mer from high school. Upton Slingluff, 
then superintendent of the National 
Surety’s fidelity department, interviewed 
and hired him as an office boy in his 
department at $20 a month which was 
‘standard pay” in those days. From 
the very start Mr. Lewis displayed an 


eagerness to learn which was _ gratify- 
ing to Mr. Slingluff. He loaded him 
with work and with the result that 


Martin’s knowledge of the business was 
rapidly acquired. By 1917 he had ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent of 
the fidelity department and three years 
later he selected to succeed the 
man who him. 


His First Meeting With Wm. B. Joyce 


William B. Joyce, then president of 
National Surety Co., first heard about 
Martin Lewis in 1914 when, because of 
a mailing mistake, he was called ‘on 
the carpet.” It seems that he got his 
identities mixed up and sent a directors’ 
letter to a man who was not a member 
of National Surety’s board, and who in 
turn had forwarded it to the banker for 
whom it was intended. Mr. Joyce was 
furious. After giving Martin a good 
scolding he put him to a test by asking 
if the mistake might have been made 
by someone else in the department. 
Martin insisted that it was his own 
fault. 

That 


was 
hired 


afternoon Mr. Joyce sent for 


His Career Is an Inspiration 


him again and his disposition had im- 
proved. “Although he was still pretty 
stern,” says Mr. Lewis in recalling the 
incident, “Mr. Joyce gave me fatherly 
advice I have never forgotten. He said: 
‘Son, if you make a mistake again, 
don’t pick out a concern that has among 
its officers a director on our board.’” 

A few weeks ago when Mr. Joyce 
(now head of a flourishing brokerage 
concern) learned that Martin Lewis was 
to be the subject of a personality sketch 
in this issue, he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the following: 
Being the so-called ‘father’ of the 
Surety Association and the Towner 
Rating Bureau, I naturally have had a 
keen interest in their affairs, and a 
particularly strong interest in the man- 
agement. 

“Many years aco when I was presi- 
dent of National Surety Co., a boy came 
to us looking for a job. He was a bright 
kid, and was hired as office boy. He 
became interested in the fidelity and 
surety business, and before very long 
was made an assistant underwriter in 
the fidelity department. He then became 
manager of that department, and was 
very successful . . . so much so that one 
day he was offered a position as assis- 
tant to Rutherford H. Towner, the rate 
maker. He asked me to advise him what 
to do. I urged him to accept the post. 

“Now Martin Lewis is general man- 
ager of the Surety Association, the most 
potent profit f surety and 


factor in the 
fidelity business, for upon him and _ his 
wide experience rests the promulgation 
of premium rates for companies to 
charge. Those rates determine more 
than anything else whether the compa- 
nies shall make money on their under- 
writing, or lose! 

“T say to the surety and fidelity un- 
derwriters, this man is invaluable.” 

Joined Towner Bureau in 1923 

As Mr. Joyce has so clearly indicated, 
the National Surety’s fidelity depart- 
ment thrived under Mr. Lewis’ manage- 
ment. It was the largest underwriting 
department of the company, second only 
to the accounting department in number 
of employes. In 1922 it handled net pre- 
mium writings of $5,500,000. No other 
surety company in that period could 
boast of such a large volume. 

As its manager Mr. Lewis was called 
upon to represent the National Surety 
at meetings: of the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau and Surety Association of America. 
This brought him into contact with 
underwriters of other companies who 
are today among his best friends. 
Among them are Wilmot M. Smith, 
now vice president of Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, who then handled the bond- 
ing lines in its New York office; Charles 
L. Phillips, now an executive vice presi- 
dent of United States F. & G., whose 
career with that company began in its 
New York office; William T. Harper, 
now president of Maryland Casualty 
who was then one of its surety under- 
writers; Paul Rutherford, now president 
of Hartford Accident & Indemnity, who 
came to New York in 1914 to manage 
Hartford’s New York office. The list 
also includes A. F. Lafrentz, president, 
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American Surety; B. H. Mercer, presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit; George W. 
Berry, vice president, Massachusetts 
Bonding, and J. P. Hacker, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Accident. 

Martin Lewis treasures his long-time 
association with these executives who 
have watched his progress with keen 
interest. They needed no urging to ex- 
press their admiration for his accom- 
plishments and their personal regard 
for him when approached a few weeks 
ago by The Eastern Underwriter. 

Memories of Late E. A. St. John 

and Joel Rathbone 

The years have passed all too swiiftlv 

since that memorable day in June, 1923, 
when Mr. Lewis decided to resign from 
the National Surety Co. and accept an 
offer from Rutherford H. Towner. He 
was not the first choice for the job, 
but another candidate in turning it 
down pccamieed him highly. In talk- 
ing it over with Mr. Joyce and E. 
St. John, then vice president of the 
National, Martin Lewis told them he 
regarded the job as the equivalent of 
going to college for four years. “Instead 
of being a two line man in a company 
home office I will have the challenge 
and variety of being a many line man 
in the Towner Rating Bureau,” he said. 
The new horizons thus opened up were 
what sold him on making the change, 
plus an attractive salary offer. 

E. A. St. John, who was one of his 
best friends in the National Surety, 
gave generously of his advice and coun- 
sel to Martin. In speaking of him Mr. 
Lewis said: “Mr. St. John gave me a 
feeling of assurance that if I ever 
needed help from top executives he 
would be ready and willing to back 
me up. 

The late Joel Rathbone, who was vice 
chairman of the company, also occupies 
a warm spot in Mr. Lewis’ heart. He 
was not the type who used extravagant 
words in extending praise, but when he 
answered Martin’s letter of resignation 
on June 25, 1923, he confessed: “Such 
terms seem to be inextricably bound 
with your record...’ Mr. Rathbone 
further said: 

Prophetic Words 

“If you keep your head, as I am sure 
you will, and if you continue to be in- 
dustrious and loyal, and maintain your 
reputation for a high degree of integ- 
rity, it will be futile to attempt to place 
any limit on the height to which you 
may aspire in the future.” 

Those were prophetic words. In the 
vears that followed his joining the 
Towner Rating Bureau Mr. Lewis as- 
sumed more and more_ responsibility, 
and relieved Mr. Towner of consider- 
able of the details of rate-making. The 
bureau’s staff then consisted of only 
five persons compared to the depart- 
mental setup today in the Surety As- 
sociation totaling 35 people. 

When Martin Lewis arrived his first 
morning at the “cubby hole” office of 
the Towner Bureau, then located at 
120 Liberty Street, New York, the first 
man he met was John L. Kirkwood. 
“He went out of his way to show me 
the ropes,” said Mr. Lewis. Today Mr. 
Kirkwood is secretary of the Surety 
Association and its oldest employe in 
point of service. 

From 1923 to 1938 Mr. Lewis served 
as assistant manager of the Towner 
3ureau. They were difficult years of 
both prosperity and depression, and he 
worked valiantly in helping the compa- 
nies to keep their rating structure on 
an even keel. He was the logical suc- 
cessor to Rutherford H. Towner when 
he decided to retire in 1938, selling out 
the bureau to the companies. Their first 
action was to elect Mr. Lewis as presi- 
dent of Towner Rating Bureau, Inc. 
No one has ever regretted this move. 

Made Surety Association’s 
General Manager 

When the Surety Association and the 
Towner Rating Bureau were merged 
on October 18, 1947, it was again the 
unanimous judgment of the member 
companies that Mr. Lewis be elected 
general manager of the consolidated 
organizations. “We felt that his leader- 
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justified our action,” 
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ship ability foresightedness fully portance. Remember that our first con- in his make-up. This was evidenced 


said A. F. Lafrentz, sideration is to the insuring public and when he said that the companies in 


American president, who has’ that we must furnish the insured with placing their confidence in him as the 
long been one of the association’s stal- a maximum for his premium dollar con- association’s general manager should be 
warts. sistent with safety. Our rate making willing to overlook his shortcomings 

How He Sizes Up His Job decisions must be made promptly, based and stick by him even if he should 


When the writer 
what qualities he 
in running an organization as large as 
Association he said: “First 
a sound knowledge of the 
surety business is most 
, one must be a good 
able to weigh impar- Mr. Lewis has no illusions of gran- 
of a problem. Public deur in running the Surety Association. 
assumes paramount im- If anything there is a certain humility (Continued on Page 107) 


the Surety 
and foremost, 
fidelity and 
necessary. S 
listener and 
tially both si 


relations 


asked Martin Lewis Upon acquired information and judg- make mistakes. That he has measured 
felt to be essential ment. This really requires ‘guts’ because up to the job was well expressed by 
there will always be some people who _ his old friend, Wilmot M. Smith, Aetna 
won't like the decision made. We just Casualty & Surety, who in _ paying 
have to forget about the matter and_ tribute said: “I’m impressed particularly 
hope that those who were made un- by the manner in which Martin Lewis 
happy will, in time, forget it too.” reorganized the Surety Association, the 
able staff he has secured, and his han- 
dling of our rating problems not only 








is one of your most faithful employes 


You pay him no salary, no retainer, no commission. But he is constantly 
at work to protect you from loss. This man provides safe, adequate 
protection for your business . . . your home and property. 


This man is your local insurance agent . . . your friend. 


Frequently he must work long hours analyzing your peculiar problem 
and planning the right insurance coverage for you. Consult him today 
and let him give you the full benefit of his specialized knowledge of 


insurance protection. 
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For claim service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask jor 
Operator 25, who has the name and address of your nearest U.S.F. &G. Agent. 
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Rising Hospital Loss Ratios Big Topic 
At H.&A.Conference Meeting in N.Y. 


A bird’s-eye view of the major A. & 
H. developments of 1951 plus timely ob- 
servations on experience trends and the 
1952 outlook were presented to some 60 
accident and health company executives 
who attended on Monday the New York 
at Hotel St. Moritz of 
Accident Underwriters 
gathering was marked 


regional meeting 
the Health & 

Conference. The 
by an earnestness to study and appraise 
such problems as rising loss ratios on 
hospital expense business, insurance for 
risks; medical 
catastrophic 
management 


over-age insurance in- 
cluding coverage and 


agency factors such as 


cost of distribution, recruiting and se- 
lection. 

Featured at the morning session, pre- 
sided over by A. E. Bowman, American 
of Newark, was the realistic talk on hos- 
pital expense business by William deV. 
Washburn, American Health Insurance 
Corp., whose main point was that too 
many companies, new in this field, are 
prone to copy the coverage and rates 
of other companies rather than devising 
their own. Furthermore, they should 
watch their own experience instead of 
worrying about that of other companies. 
Loss ratio problems are bound to occur 
in a line which has grown as rapidly as 
hospital expense insurance, he said. The 
puzzling element in the current picture 
is that companies do not know when the 
spiraling loss ratios will level off. 


Watch Claim Ratios in Early Stages 


Mr. Washburn advised newcomers in 
the hospital field not to be misled by 
how claim ratios in the early stages of 
writing hospital expense. He said this 
may be due to (1) waiting periods, the 
effect of which have been to delay pres- 
entation of claims; (2) the natural ten- 
dency of most people to delay elective 
surgery. This, in turn, creates a situa- 
tion where many claims may be pending 
that do not express themselves as “pre- 
sented” claims for months to come, and 
(3) the normal claim lag between the ad- 
mission to the hospital and_payment of 
the claim. “The combined effect of these 
factors,” the speaker explained, “does 
not reveal the true claim ratio while the 
business is being developed.” 


Jarvis Farley Extends Welcome 


At the outset Jarvis Farley, Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity, extended welcome 
as president of the conference and spoke 
about its over-all program for the year. 
C. O. Pauley, managing director, and 
Robert H. Rydman, assistant general 
counsel, followed with reports on (1) 
the new uniform standard provisions 
law and (2) recent state legislation and 
Insurance Department activities. First 
and most important, the conference is 
gratified over action of the NAIC’s sub- 
committee report on policy benefits in 
relation to premiums in recommending 
that reporting of policy experience be 
made optional with each company as far 
as combining or separating first year 
and renewal business is concerned. Sec- 
ond, it was noted with satisfaction that 
this subcommittee in New York session 
last week decided not to fix an absolute 
minimum loss ratio for any policy. 

The fact that 17 jurisdictions have al- 
ready enacted the uniform policy provi- 
sions model bill was viewed with satis- 
faction by Mr. Pauley. Although 1952 
is an off legislative year he expects 
this law to be approved next year in 
Massachusetts, Virginia and South 
Carolina. However, the conference will 
not push for the bill’s enactment in Dis- 
trict of Columbia or Kentucky next year. 
Mr. Pauley expressed the hope that by 
1953 the policy provisions law will be 
operating in all states where conflict 
exists. As to the possibility of a fourth 


edition of the official guide he said that 
it is not being seriously considered, 

Mr. Rydman’s over-all view of 1951 
legislation was that few bills were in- 
troduced or enacted which were particu- 
larly poor from an A. & H. standpoint. 
No new statutory disability bills became 
ie but UCD benefits were increased in 

California, and various state study com- 
missions appointed. In all 36 bills were 
introduced in 14 states and all were de- 
feated. 

A report by A. B. Hvale, Continental 
Casualty, on the experience trends un- 
der its ‘special policies, such as_ polio, 
hunters, fishermen and sports, was read 
by Roy A. MacDonald of the confer- 
ence staff, pinch-hitting in Mr. Hvale’s 
absence. This was “off the record” but 
when Mr. Hvale showed up later in the 
day he said that Continental Casualty 
had written $10,000,000 of polio business 
in two years’ time up to August 30, 1951. 

C. C. Fraizer, conference general 
counsel, closed the morning session with 
a review of Federal legislation in the 
past year. In strict observance of anti- 
trust law requirements the conferenc has 
done nothing in concert or in an im- 
proper sense, he said. The year has 
brought no Federal legislation affecting 
the A. & H. industry. The conference, 
however, has kept in close touch with 
Federai Trade Commission activities and 
thinking. Aside from its regulation of 
mail order insurance business the FTC 
has indicated no interest in insurance 
matters. “Up to the present time it has 
not infringed on state regulation,” said 
Mr. Fraizer. 

Critical of Frear Bill 

Discussing the Frear bill, which gives 
President Truman power to declare that 
an emergency exists and where it exists, 


and under which he has wide authority 
to decide what to do in direct relief, 
both as to individuals who are disabled 
and property damaged, Mr. Fraizer said: 
“This bill represents almost a total de- 
parture from insurance principles, and 
it gives the President enormous discre- 
tionary power.” He criticized the subro- 
gation provision of the bill. “It is still in 
the discussion and hearing stage, he 
said, “and has the backing of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget.” He understands 
that after January 1 it will be given 
some serious consideration. 


Vanderbrouk Afternoon Chairman 
Frank 
presided at the 
introduced E. J. 


Vanderbrouk, Monarch Life, 
afternoon session and 

Faulkner, Woodmen 
Accident, who spoke on “Agency Man- 
agement Problems”; James FE. Powell, 
Provident Life & Accident, who dis- 
cussed “Insurance for Over-age Risks,” 
and John H. Miller, Monarch Life, who 
gave a close-up of medical insurance 
trends of 1951 including catastrophic 
coverage. 

Mr. Faulkner said that agency 
agement problems stem from the uni- 
versal desire to achieve the goal of 
maximum distribution of good quality 
business at reasonable cost. One of the 
greatest developments in distribution, 
he felt, has been an increasing aware- 
ness of agency cost. While there are 
many facets of this problem he directed 
special attention to the question of level 
vs. unlevel systems of commission pay- 
ments. The casualty companies writing 
A. & H. think that the level system is 
the better, but Mr. Faulkner believes 
that the industry trend is toward the 
unlevel system. “The business is favor- 
ing it for the basic reason that it is 
less expensive to the insured,” he said. 
Also noted was the increasing tendency 
on the part of companies to establish 
what they feel to be fair basic commis- 
sions and then to pay incentive bonuses 
as a reward to their agents for meri- 
torious results. 


Mr. Faulkner 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A HOSPITAL EXPENSE PLAN 


PAYING 


From $5 to $10 a day for 100 days accident or 
10 times the daily rate for miscellaneous expense. 


Plus 3 times the daily rate for emergency expense for injury. 


TO WHICH MAY BE ADDED 


Surgical expense providing $125, $225 or $300 maximum. 


Medical expense providing $3 daily for doctor's visits in 
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better recruiting methods in the A. & H. 
field. However, he realized the compa- 
nifs are now up against it because of 
competition from other industries. He 
pointed to selectors such as those of the 
Steward Co. and the LIANA as help- 
ful recruiting factors, and said: “They 
mark a hopeful beginning and if we all 
make use of them we will be doing in 
time a better selection job.” 

He also felt that more companies 
recognize the need for sounder training 
methods: that they now feel a direct 
responsibility for the success or failure 
of their agents. He urged that an all- 
out intensive effort be made toward a 
better criteria of selection and training 
of manpower. 

Before closing Mr. Faulkner stressed 
the need for better market analyses by 
the A. & H. companies, and a_ better 
appreciation of balanced production. 

Powell on Over-Age Risks 
company’s experi- 
ence in writing hospital coverage on 
over-age risks James E. Powell indi- 
cated satisfactory experience on_ this 
apy “We went into the over-age field 
about six years ago and our loss ratios 
are not more than 2% or 3% different 
from those on regular hospital business. 


Reporting on _ his 


We get an average of 50% more 
premium on the over-age risks and 
there is no- great sales resistance 


to paying a higher rate. Over-age risks 
start at 60 and 65 years and new issues 
at 75 to 80 years. We have no age 
limit. The agent’s commission on such 
business is 30% compared with 35% on 
regular hospital business.” 

Mr. Powell further said that his com- 
pany has a slightly lower lapse ratio on 
over-age compared with regular hos- 
pital business. There is also less diffi- 
culty in making a waiver or rider stick. 
He regarded cataract surgery as_ pro- 
ducing the most expensive claims; how- 
ever, contrary to some opinions, heart 
conditions have not caused too much 
trouble because after the first attack the 
over-age risk usually does not return to 
the hospital. Generally speaking, he 
said, “Our surgery claim experience at 
the increased over-age premiums is bet- 
ter than on regular hospital business.” 


John Miller on Medical Insurance 


John Miller compared the known fre- 
quency and definite cost of surgical in- 
surance with the fixed fee per visit and 
definite limit per call under medical poli- 
cies. He also pointed to the partial con- 
trol on frequency, the co-insurance ele- 
ment, and otherwise control by the pa- 
tient and doctor, all factors in medical 
insurance. Most recent development in 
this field has been a trend toward blan- 
ket medical expense and into the catas- 
trophic types of coverage where larger 
deductibles and co-insurance generally 
prevail. “Here we find very little con- 
trol over the cost,” he said. “Companies 
face the problem of rising prices; fees 
which are set at a certain level; also the 
rising expense due to new medicines and 
therapeutic techniques. There ‘s also 
the difficult question of how much medi- 


cal service is required and at what 
cost.” 
Mr. Miller indicated that these factors 


are the crux of the medical insurance 
problem. If we have duplicate coverage, 
he said, then our problem is still further 


complicated. One company has _ intro- 
duced the terminology of “reasonable 
expense” into its contracts to indicate 


that there is some limit. But Mr. Miller 
said it is difficult to determine what is 
“reasonable expense.” His over-all opin- 
ion was that the medical expense prob- 
lem boils down to cost control. In clos- 
ing he said: “Such expenses will be con- 
trolled through an awareness on the 
part of the medical profession that it 
has a responsibility to cooperate with 
the companies in a common cause—to 
prevent socialized medicine.” 

Following Mr. Miller's talk Frank 
Harrington, M:z assachusetts Protective, 
gave his company’s ten-year experience 
in writing a medical expense reimburse- 
ment rider as part of loss of time. “We 
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James B. Donovan— 


National Bureau’s General Counsel Member of Watters, Cowen & 


Donovan, Conducting “Multiple Line” Law Firm; Was Prosecutor 


at Nuremberg Trials, Responsible for Photographic Evidence 


When James B. Donovan, general 
counsel of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters, joined forces with 


Thomas Watters, Jr., and Myron Cowen 
to form the New York and Washington, 
D. C., legal firm of Watters, Cowen & 
there was created what is in 
“multiple 


Donovan, 
every sense of the word a 
line” legal firm operating on a nation- 
wide scale. Its combined experience 
embraces every segment of insurance as 
well as Department opera- 
tion and public life. All three partners 


have the background of general practice 


Insurance 


of law. 

Mr. Watters is known throughout the 
land as a leading fire insurance attorney 
and for years has participated in fire 
insurance litigation and hearings, repre- 
senting the major fire insurance organi- 
zations; in some cases, such as the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, as permanent counsel, and in 
others, as the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, as special counsel when 
the occasion arises. He served for a 
time as Deputy Commissioner of Iowa 
and practiced law in Des Moines and 
in Washington before coming to New 
York. 

Cowen Widely-Known Figure 


Mr. Cowen is a widely-known public 
figure. He has been United States Am- 
bassador to Australia and later to the 
Philippine Government. He has now 
been made ambassador-at-large and is 
returning to the general practice of law. 
He conducts the Washington office of 
Watters, Cowen & Donovan in the 
Shoreham Building. 

Mr. Donovan joined the National Bu- 
reau as general counsel in February, 
1946, and in the succeeding years has 
tried rate cases in many states for the 
National Bureau. One of his most spec- 
tacular cases which attracted nationwide 
attention was the North Little Rock 
anti-trust case against the bureau and 
51 of its member companies. By this 
litigation which was finally carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the legal principle of state regulation 
under Public Law 15 was established. 

Mr. Donovan continues to be respon- 
sible for supervision of the legal de- 
partment of the National Bureau. When 
it was announced in May of this year 
that he had become a partner in the 
law firm, some surprise was expressed 
on the street, because he had become 
so closely identified with the National 


Bureau and with casualty insurance. 
However, analysis reveals that these 
men were thinking ahead. Company 


groups were reorganizing their opera- 
tions for multiple lines; fire companies 
were joining casualty bureaus and casu- 
alty companies were joining the fire 
organizations. Messrs. Watters, Cowen 
and Donovan were not merely following 
the multiple line trend; they were keep- 
ing abreast of it. 


Reasons for “Multiple Line” 
Mr. Donovan explains the reason for 


Firm 


By Jennie Suz DANIEL 


organizing this “multiple line” legal firm 
very clearly. For a'most six years he 
and Mr. Watters had appeared together 
in a variety of matters, frequently on 
opposite sides of discussions. With the 
advent of multiple lines, it became evi- 
dent that their clients’ interests in- 
volved similar objectives and required 
consistent representation. The logic of 
their reasoning is illustrated in the fact 
that last month Mr. Donovan’ was 
spokesman for the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association in the New 
York Department hearings on automo- 
bile physical damage rates, a_ subject 
which is normally the sole province of 
the fire companies. 

The New York offices of Watters, 
Cowen & Donovan occupy the entire 
19th floor of the new building at 161 
William Street. Messrs. Watters and 
Donovan maintain headquarters there, 
their staff including nine lawyers other 
than the partners. The inside of the 
floor was arranged and partitioned to 
suit their personal needs. The rooms 
are light and airy with soft-toned deco- 
rations. They look more like individual 
libraries than mine-run offices and there 
is ample room for the staff. The biggest 
room houses a magnificent law library. 

Mr. Donovan has had a colorful and 
eventful life. A native of New York, 
he attended All Hallows Institute and 
was graduated from Fordham Univer- 
sity, afterward receiving his law degree 
from Harvard Law School. He joined 
a prominent New York law firm as a 
trial attorney. It was there that he had 
his first experience in insurance law, 
representing several of the major life 
insurance companies in various litiga- 
tions. 


Friendship With Harry Cole Bates 


Among them was the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and he entered into 
a close, personal friendship with the 
late Harry Cole Bates, who was general 
counsel of that company, and to whom 
he feels “deeply indebted for his aid and 
kindly advice.” Mr. Donovan’s firm now 
represents several life insurance inter- 
ests. 

In 1942, Mr. Donovan was appointed 
associate general counsel of the Federal 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment in W ashington, EH, -C.. and 
thereupon began a service which was 
to give him a role in some of the most 
important developments of World War 
II. In that capacity, he served as coun- 
sel on a program of top-secret military 
projects, including development of the 
atom bomb, radar, penicillin and other 
matters. A year later, in 1943, he was 
commissioned as a commander in the 
United States Navy and assigned as 
general counsel for the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, the secret intelligence 
agency headed by Major General Wil- 
liam (Wild Bill) Donovan (incidentally, 
not a relative) of World Wars I and II 
fame, remaining in that capacity until 
OSS was terminated at the end of the 
war. He was decorated with the Legion 
of Merit for that service. 

In May, 1945, when President Truman 
named Associate Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as this country’s chief counsel 
for the prosecution of the major Euro- 


pean war criminals, Commander. Dono- 
van was appointed to Justice Jackson’s 
immediate staff and he assisted in ne- 
gotiating the agreement among the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and Russia which constituted the Mili- 
tary Tribunal at Nuremberg, Germany. 
Thereafter he became a prosecutor in 
Nuremberg, his duties including respon- 
sibility for all photographic evidence to 
be used at the Nuremberg trials. 


Enters Russian Section 


In order to implement this assign- 
ment, he took a group of Navy person- 
nel into the Russian section of Ger- 
many, where he remained for several 
weeks. With the permission of the 
Russian authorities, he took over an old 
German moving picture studio and there 
he and his companions processed all of 
the photographs of concentration camps 
and atrocities which he later presented 
as evidence at Nuremberg. His Navy 
— included Budd Schulberg, author 

f “The Disenchanted” and other novels. 

"The Nuremberg experience was one 
of the most interesting events in Mr. 
Donovan's life, but the grim tragedy of 
it all is something that he can never for- 
get. 

When this task was finished, he re- 
entered civilian life and joined the Na- 
tional Bureau as its general couacel. 

Like his partner, Mr. Watters, Mr. 
Donovan participates actively in the 
main insurance law organizations. Cur- 
rently, he is chairman of the Insurance 
Section of the New York Sr2tz Bar As- 
sociation; chairman of the Com mittee 
on Insurance Law of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York; chair- 
man of the Committee on Automobile 
Insurance Law of the American Bar 
Association, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Casualty Insurance of the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel. 


Member of Supreme Court Bar 


In addition, he is a member of the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, United States Court of Claims, 
state of New York, District of Colum- 
bia, and local Federal courts. He is a 
member of the Harvard Club, Lake 
Placid Club, and others. 

Personally, Mr. Donovan is poised, 
well- groomed and soft spoken. Perhaps 
because of his experience in the Navy, 
the term “ship-shape” comes to mind in 
connection with him; one has the in- 
stinctive feeling that he is prepared to 
face the future with his affairs in order 
and his courage high as he has done 
in the past. 

Fortunately for him, Mr. Donovan has 
an all-absorbing hobby. He is a col- 
lector of rare books and manuscripts. 
He has in his office part of a collection 
of 16th and 17th century law books as 
well as a group of 15th century illumi- 
nated manuscripts. He is well known to 
book dealers and book auctioneers both 
in this country and abroad. If he some- 
times disappears for a few hours and 
nobody knows where he is, it is a good 
hazard that he is at an auction where 
a collection of rare books is being sold. 
He says that in the beginning, most of 
his collection came from Europe, princi- 





B. DONOVAN 


JAMES 


pally from England, but under present 
conditions, most of the items in which 
he is interested have gravitated to this 
country. 


Is Able Writer 


From his college days, when he edited 
the “Fordham Ram,” Mr. Donovan has 
been recognized as an unusually able 
writer. One of his most important pa- 
pers was on “State Regulation,” pub- 
lished in the Duke University Law 
Journal 

Mr. and Mrs. Donovan reside on 
Shore Road, Brooklyn. Mrs. Donovan 
is the former Mary E. McKenna. The 
Donovans have three children: Jane 


Ann, 8; John, 6, and Mary Ellen, 2. 


Marcus Abramson Honored 
On His 25th Anniversary 


Marcus Abramson, assist int counsel of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, was honored at a luncheon 
at the Drug and Chemical Club Decem- 
ber 6, on the occasion of his 25th an- 
niversary with the organization. J. 
Devey Dorsett, general manager, and 
Ray Murphy, general counsel of the 
association, paid tribute to Mr. Abram- 
son and presented him with a gift from 
the association. 

Mr. Abramson came to the association 
on December 6, 1926. He is a graduate 
of the College of the City of New York 
and of Harvard Law School, and is a 
member of the New York Bar. 

The luncheon was attended by Roy 

Davis, manager of the Chicago office. 
Those present who have been with the 
association for more than 20 years in- 
cluded Louis A. Mills, secretary; Wil- 
liam Hicks, treasurer; Abe Farkas, 
editor, law publications; Sara Senderoff 
Josefsberg, secretary to Mr. Dorsett; 
Mildred Brackmann, secretary to Mr. 
Murphy, and Helen Hickey, secretary to 
R. C. Wagner, manager of the casualty 
department. 


White Is palais Officer 


Edward I. White, president of White 
& Camby, Inc., was elected second vice 
president of the Civitan Club of New 
York at its organization meeting. The 
club, which will be chartered January 
17, will have as its principal project 
aid to mentally retarded children in the 
Greater New York area. W. Harold 
Leonhart, president of Leonhart & Co., 
3altimore, past president of the Civitan 
Club of Baltimore, is assisting in organ- 
ization of the New York club. 





ALLSTATE IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The Allstate Insurance Co., owned by 
Sears Roebuck & Co., has been admitted 
to Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
Insurance Department turned down 
three previous attempts of Allstate to 
gain admittance into the state. 













Losses of Year Have Produced More and Larger Blanket Bond Increases; Manual 


Deviations Inadvisable; Larger Commercial Penalty Bonds Needed 


The fidelity bond underwriter, more 
than any other in the insurance indus- 


try, is feeling the effect of the “easy 
money” philosophy and the establish- 
ment of “new standards” of business 


and political integrity. Crime reports, 
F. B. I. disclosures and the findings of 
the Kefauver Committee have all dis- 
closed conditions which make the job 
of the fidelity bond underwriter more 
difficult. 

The dividing line between “what is 
right” and “what is wrong” seems to 
have become more perplexing for many 
people to determine. This is particu- 
larly true of some people under heavy 
financial pressure. The above-mentioned 
disclosures reveal that many individuals 
have accepted the code that “the only 
crime is in getting caught.” Cheating 
is the accepted practice in some places 
and not only goes unpunished in many 
cases but is condoned and even sup- 
ported by certain segments of our citi- 
zens. 

What 
these disclosures ? 
more citizens to get on 


will be the genenral effect of 
Will they encourage 
the bandwagon 


of “easy money” or will the moral tone 
of the country be lifted to a higher 
level ? 


Gambling the 


Gambling 


Number One Cause 


has always been the Num 
ber One cause of dishonesty 
The growth of this insidious trend in 
our civilization is seen at every turn. 
There is a definite relationship between 
the increase in gambling and the in- 
crease in dishonesty Fidelity 
underwriters can expect increased losses 
as long as gambling and_ speculation 
thrive in our country. 

Employes in minor positions have in 
the past looked up to their superior 
officers with respect and approval. To- 
day we hear of too many cases of bribe- 
passing and illegal deals by unscrupulous 
executive officers of firms and 
corporations to get business contracts. 


losses. 
€ 


losses. 


some 


This is an open invitation to an em- 
ploye to take for himself some of the 
easy profits. Even if caught, the em- 
ploye has something on the boss and 


will very likely not be prosecuted. 

This situation presents a_ challenge 
not only to the underwriter but to the 
producer as well. The producer, more 
than ever, must be zealous to insure 
his clients properly and the underwriter 
must be informed fully of the risk and 
underwriting conditions. 

Problems of the Underwriter 

Let us consider first the problems of 
the underwriter. He has two special 
ones of his own which are somewhat 
in contradiction to each other. 


The first arises out of the fact that 
banks are purchasing bankers blanket 
bonds in increased amounts, necessi- 


tating a widespread of reinsurance. The 
second is that commercial and industrial 
concerns are buying fidelity protection 
in such small amounts that there are 
too many full penalty losses. 

The bankers blanket bond rate reduc- 
tions during the period 1936-1944 and 
the sales efforts of our producers re- 
sulted in many increases in the amounts 
of these bonds. Previously bonds in 
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excess of $1,000,000 were exceptional. 
Now we have many which go beyond 
that limit. 


Large Bank Losses of 1951 


The numerous large bank losses that 


occurred in 1951 have produced more 
and larger bond increases than ever 
before. Among the year’s outstanding 


losses were a $2,400,000 loss in New 
York State caused by two bookkeepers 
over a period of four years; a $600,000 
loss in a New Kensington, Pa. bank, 
caused by the president over a_ period 
of 16 years; a $550,000 loss in another 


New Kensington, Pa., bank caused by 
the assistant cashier over a period of 
22 vears; a $363,000 loss caused by a 


teller in a Parkersburg, W. 


} Va., bank 
over a period of four years; a $1,300,000 
loss in Cecil, Pa., 


caused by its vice 
president and cashier. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. has been energe- 
tic in its efforts to have banks 


raise 

their bond limits as a result of these 
losses. 

Most bankers blanket bond under- 


writers are already carrying their maxi- 
mum limits on larger bonds and it is 
necessary to place reinsurance for in- 
creased coverages before committing 
their companies further. The problem 
has not by any means reached a critical 
stage, but bankers blanket bonds are 
now spread among a larger group of 
reinsuring companies than ever before. 
Definite Trend Toward Increased Losses 

Dishonesty losses paid to mercantile 
and industrial concerns increased dur- 
ing the five-year period 1946 to 1950, 
from $5,200,000 to $10,200,000, or 96.1%. 
This increase in losses cannot be attrib- 
uted to expansion of fidelity insurance 
to cover more insureds since the pre- 
mium volume only increased 33.3% dur- 
ing the same period of time. 

There is a definite trend toward in- 
creased losses in the fidelity field. No 
figures are available for 1951. However, 
consultation with other underwriters in- 


dicates that there is every reason to 
believe that 1951 will show a continu- 
ance of the trend of increased fidelity 
losses over last vear. 


The history of fidelity losses indicates 
that they occur in cycles. Underwriters 
are almost helpless to slow down or 
reverse the upward cycle. The causes 
are beyond his contro: and he can only 
hope to introduce and insist upon safe- 
guards and controls which may _ hold 
down the spiral. Pamphlets and 
booklets on dishonesty controls for all 
types of concerns have been published 
by underwriters. Much time has been 
spent in 1951 in trying to improve lines 
of business which turned unprofitable 
because of a series of Any com- 
pany which has been inclined to deviate 
from the strict letter of the rating man- 
ual is now seeing the error of its ways. 
Profit lies only in strict compliance with 
manual provision for classification of 
employes. 

One of the most effective cures for 
the increased loss ratios in the mercan- 
tile and industrial fidelity bond field is 
the sale of larger penalty bonds. Two 
many losses in the full amount of the 
bond are using up too much of the 
aggregate premiums. Companies. are 
happy to report many increases during 
1951 as a result of the publicity given 
the large bank losses. However, there 
is much room for improvement. It is 
to be hoped that the various tables of 
recommended minimum coverages for 
mercantile and industrial concerns will 
be effectively used to correct this situa- 
tion. 


loss 


losses. 


Problems of the Producer 


From the standpoint of the producer 
there are two current problems. Whether 
he recommends to his commercial ac- 
counts the primary commercial blanket 
bond, the blanket position bond or the 
comparable coverage in Insuring Agree- 
ment I of the 3-D policy, i.e, Form A 
or B, the producer must organize his 
sales efforts to achieve the following: 

He must sell those concerns that have 
no fidelity coverage. Satisfactory evi- 
dence has been produced to indicate 
that only 10% of the prospects for fi- 
delity bonds have been sold. The job is 
a large one. Agents must accept the 
responsibility. They owe it to their 
clients to protect them against increas- 
ing and more widespread dishonesty 
losses. All companies have worked 
harder than ever before in urging and 
helping agents to develop this unsold 
field. Schools are being conducted, much 
literature has been printed, and_ field 


forces have given personal assistance 
to develop this fertile field. 

The job, however, is one for the 
agents. All the education and help in 


the world is not going to produce re- 
sults unless he takes the initiative. He 
must sell fidelity coverage to all his 
clients in the same manner he sells the 
fire and casualty lines. He cannot de- 
pend entirely upon the special agent. 
There is nothing complicated about fi- 
delity coverage. It is the most simple 
of all insurance contracts. The exclu- 
sion clauses are few in number com- 


pared to most other insurance contracts. 
The rating structure is far less compli- 





Major Trends of 1951 in Fidelity Bond Field 


Underwriters Feeling Effect of Current “Easy Money” Philosophy; Numerous Large Bank 


cated than many of our widely sold fire 
and casualty lines of insurance. It is 
difficult, therefore, to understand how 
a completely false conception of the 
complexity of fidelity bonds has arisen 
in the minds of many agents. The only 
cure is for these agents to give fidelity 
bonds a trial. They are as important as 
any other part of an insurance program. 
1951 Sales of New Bonds Higher 
This year there has been a very defi- 
nite trend in the fidelity bond produc- 
tion figures of one company which is 
most encouraging. During the first nine 
months of 1951 sales of new bonds to 
insureds which did not previously carry 
any form of fidelity coverage amount to 
1,109. This was an increase of 242 over 
the corresponding period of 1950. This 











Facts About the Author 


George A. Conner, one of the best 
posted of fidelity and blanket bond un- 
derwriters, has spent his entire insur- 
ance career of 23 years with the Fidelity 
& Deposit of Baltimore in its home 
office fidelity bond department. He 
joined the company in July, 1928, fol- 
lowing graduation from Johns Hopkins 
University, and in 1931 he obtained his 
LL.B. degree at University of Mary- 
land’s law school. He was born in 
Adamstown, Md. 

After a period of training in the F. 
& D.’s general fidelity division Mr. Con- 
ner was transferred to the bank bond 
division, advancing to assistant super- 
intendent of that division. In recogni- 
tion of his demonstrated ability the F. 
& D. promoted him in 1943 to be as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge 
of the fidelity department. He was also 
elected an assistant secretary of the 
company. Five years later he was named 
assistant manager of the fidelity depart- 
ment in which capacity he served until 
his promotion to the managership in 
July, 1950. 

Active in Surety Association of Amer- 
ica affairs, Mr. Conner is now serving 
as chairman of its comprehensive 3-D 
joint committee and jointly represents 
the Fidelity & Deposit on Surety As- 
sociation’s advisory committee. 








trend also represents the experience of 
many other fidelity bond writers. 

Agents must sell sufficiently large 
penalty bonds to insureds. Experience 
shows that minimum penalty bonds are 
being sold in too many cases. Insureds 
have been buying coverage on a price 
basis rather than on the basis of a 
proper relationship to exposure. Figures 
of one company show that 83.3% of all 
new bonds sold during the first 10 
months of this year were in the amount 
of $10,000 or less. 

A number of companies have prepared 
tables of minimum bond amounts that 
commercial and industrial concerns 
should carry. For many years there 
have been similar tables of minimum 
coverages available for banks. It is to 
be hoped that these tables will prove 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Buggey Deputy Manager 
Of Employers’ Liability 


WITH GROUP FOR 27 YEARS 





Elected Vice Pissident of American 
Companies of Group; Simonson Suc- 
ceeds Him at Philadelphia 


Townsend M. Buggey, Jr., has been 
appointed deputy manager of the United 


States branch of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corp., and has been 
elected a vice president of both the 





Fabian Bachrach 


TOWNSEND M. BUGGEY. 


American Employers’ Insurance Co. and 
the Employers’ Fire Insurance Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Edward 
A. Larner, chief executive of the Em- 
ployers’ Group Insurance Companies. 

Mr. Buggey has been with these com- 
panies for 27 years. In 1946 he was 
appointed resident manager of the Em- 
ployers’ middle department in Philadel- 
phia. He had served as assistant resident 
manager since 1932. 


, JR. 


His Background of Experience 


In addition to his experience in execu- 
tive capacities in the field, Mr. Buggey 
brings to his new position in the home 
office in Boston a background of valu- 
able experience in underwriting and all 
phases of service to producers and as- 
sureds. 

Succeeding Mr. Buggey in the Phila- 
delphia office will be Wendell A. Simon- 
son, who has been assistant manager 
in the Employers’ western department 
in Chicago since July, 1946. Mr. Simon- 
son first became associated with the 
Employers’ in 1935 and has served in 
responsible positions in the home office 
and in the field. 


NEW YORK SURETY “MEN MEET 
Anderson and Penn ‘Seeks Gifts Pre- 
sented to Gorman and Linsenmeyer; 
Purcell Presides Over Session 
A discussion of fidelity and surety 
bond lines, their results during 1951 and 
their probable trends in 1952, featured 
the monthly meeting of the Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York at the Lawyers Club on De- 
cember 6, under the direction of Richard 


J. Purcell, Columbia Casualty Co., as- 
sociation president. 
Elmer C. Anderson, assistant secre- 


tary of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, and A. W. Penn, director of the 
bond and burglary section, casualty in- 
surance division, Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, were guest speak- 
ers at the luncheon meeting. 

Traditional gifts of appreciation were 
presented by the association to Edward 
J. Gorman, Fidelity & Deposit, and 
Frank X. Linsenmeyer, F. & D., presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer respectively 
during the 1950-1951 term. 


—ee «UNDERWRITER 


Larkin Retires; Snyder Succeeds Him 


An honorary dinner was given on De- 
cember 6 at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York, by the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group to mark the retirement on De- 
cember 31, Larkin after 
more than 40 years’ association with this 


of George L. 


organization. 

Mr. Larkin became 
States manager of the Ocean 
& Guarantee Corp., and vice president 
of the Columbia Casualty Co. in 1933, 
following service as manager of the fi- 
delity and surety department. He was 
also assistant United States manager of 
the Commercial Union Assurance Co., 
Palatine Insurance Co., Union Assur- 
ance Society, and the British General 
Insurance Co. 

Over 53 officials and associates at- 
tended the dinner and expressed to Mr. 
Larkin their high respect and warm 
affection for him. In addition he was 
presented with a handsome testimonial 
brochure commemoratng his distin- 
guished service. 

Bruce K. Snyder has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Larkin on January 1, 
in all of the official positions Mr. Larkin 


United 
Accident 


assistant 


held in the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group. 
Mr. Snyder, a native of Boston, be- 


ean his insurance career there 20 years 


ago. He has been underwriter, special 
agent, branch office manager, and re- 
cently, assistant secretary in the head 
office, of the casualty companies of 


the group. 


KEMPER BUYS CHICAGO BLOCK 
James S. Kemper, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., announces 
that the company purchased the 
block ri Fs south of the Kemper 
Insurance Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. The tract, containing 
85,000 square feet, is occupied by a 
gas filling station and a_ parking lot. 
According to Mr. Kemper, the Lumber- 
mens bought the land as an investment 
and has no present plans for changing 
the nature of its use. 


chairman, 


has 


SAYER ISSUES NEW LETTER 
Henry D. 
Insurance 


General Manager Sayer of 
the Compensation 
Board of New York 
pany members that in view of pending 
discussions with the Insurance Depart- 
ment, it is now suggested that the issu- 
ance of workmen’s compensation poli- 
cies with effective dates January 1 and 
thereafter, be withheld until further 
notice. 


now advises com- 


Rating 





it,’ when Washington 


production. 


income for life when 90% 


are at liberty to inquire. 


INSURANCE 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








"I'LL TAKE IT" 


The prospect has the last word. 
National 
one of three unusual coverages. 


1. Non-can. hospital (guaranteed renewable to Age 65) is 
something that sells, because people like the idea. It’ 


2. Non-can. monthly income (accident and sickness) with 
no house confinement required, is responsible for large volume 


3. Single-premium vision impairment annuity 
of vision is lost) is a Washington 
National EXCLUSIVE which many persons buy who thought 
they had all the insurance they 


Washington National is a multiple-line personal protection 
company, writing life, accident, health, hospitalization, franchise 


and group. Complete details about our unusual coverages 
well as the standard line) will be given to qualified persons who 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


Very often it is, “I'll take 
representatives mention any 


s a natural. 


(monthly 


needed. 


(as 


COMPANY 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 











Continental Casualty 
Elects Reid to Office 


MAKES HIM ASSISTANT V. P. 


Is First Assistant to Krafft in Surety 
Department; Walker and Flaherty 
Are Appointed Superintendents 


A. J. Reid has been elected an assist- 
ant vice president of Continental Casu- 
alty Co., Chicago, President Roy Tuch- 
breiter announced. The election is effec- 
tive January 1, when Mr. Reid becomes 
first assistant to Vice President Walter 
E. Krafft of the company’s surety de- 
partment. 

Mr. Reid brings to his new responsi- 
bilities with Continental broad experi- 
ence in the surety fields. For over 20 
years he was associated with the Na- 
tional Surety Corp., where he handled all 
types of fidelity and suretyship. 

Mr. Krafft and Mr. Reid will be 
ther assisted in the department by Rob- 
ert J. Walker and James F. Flaherty. 
Each of these men has been appointed a 
superintendent of the surety department, 
Mr. Walker to supervise underwriting of 
judicial, public official and miscellaneous 


fur- 


bonds, Mr. Flaherty to handle contract 
bonds. 
Mr. Walker, who has been connected 


with Continental’s judicial bond depart- 
ment since completion of his legal work 
at Indiana University 10 years ago, will 
now play an important role in the 
general management of the surety de- 
partment. Mr. Flaherty has a wide 
experience in surety matters, gained orig 
inally at Continental’s Chicago branch 
office between 1936 and 1941, when he 
handled all fidelity and surety lines. 
Later associated with the U. S. branch 
of a foreign insurance company, he re- 
turned to the Continental staff at the 
company’s Pittsburgh branch office last 
summer. 

Mr. Tuchbreiter said the company also 
expects to add several experienced field- 
men to the surety staff. 


BONDS FOR HOUSING PROJECT 





Maryland Casualty ol 13 Other Com- 
panies Act as Co-sureties on Big 
Performance and Payment Bonds 
Maryland Casualty Co., together with 
13 other companies which are participat- 
ing as co-sureties, recently executed per- 
formance and payment surety bonds, 
each in the amount of $12,248,000, for the 
general ee of a housing project 
known as Edenwald Houses, Bronx, 


The 


awarded by 


contract for the project was 
the New York City Housing 
Authority to Paul Tishman Co., Inc., 
and involves the erection of 40 apart- 
ment buildings containing a total of 2,039 
apartments or 8,673 rooms. 

The bonds were written through Lucy 
& McNiece, bonding general agents of 
the Maryland in New York City. 


Aetna Producing Ne New Film 
For Construction Industry 


Production on a new safety movie out- 
lining good housekeeping practices in 
the construction industry was started re- 
cently by the motion picture bureau of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. En- 
titled “Good Housekeeping—for Men 
Only,” the new film will illustrate how 
orderliness on the job can improve work- 
accidents and 


ing conditions, prevent 
help maintain construction schedules 
First scenes for the motion picture, 
which will be produced in full color, 
were filmed in Providence, R. at the 
$3,700,000 Manton Heights Housing 
Project now being constructed by the 
Gilban Construction Co. The movie 1s 


1952. 


for release in 
ISSUES LOUISIANA PAMPHLET 
A new edition of the pamphlet cover- 
ing the Louisiana workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, which was revised in language 
and rearranged sectionally to conform 
to the new code of laws adopted in 
1950, has been published by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies. 


scheduled 
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The year began auspiciously for con- 
tract bond production even though dark 
were then, as now, over- 
hanging all the world. A drop in con- 
struction awards had been forecast by 
those in Government who are charged 
with responsibilities in such matters, but 
the drop failed to materialize. Now, as 
the year draws to a close it looks as 
though contract awards and contract 
bond volume will surpass even the great 
1950 construction year. 

Contract bonds come principally 
public works, both Federal and 
Federal, and rearmament has of 
greatly stimulated the already large Gov- 
ernment expenditures for construction. 
Elsewhere, in areas that fall within the 
jurisdiction of states, municipalities, lo- 
cal boards and districts, construction has 
also boomed under pressure of increas- 
ing population and general prosperity. 
The demands for streets, schools, 
churches, hospitals, sewer-and-water- 
works, and service facilities of every 
sort increase with the production of 
housing, and for the past five years new 
dwelling places have been built at a 
pace that has averaged over a million 
units annually. The best efforts of Gov- 
ernment to slow down  house-building 
during the emergency have had but in- 
different success thus far. Despite di- 
version of construction materials, re- 
strictions on loans, and higher down 
payments, it is quite possible that 1951 
will have witnessed the start of more 
housing than any other year save one. 


Awards Well Ahead of 1950 
\ll these 


awards well 


uncertainties 


from 
non- 
course 


stimulants pushed contract 
ahead of 1950 in a number 
of categories, the upward trend being 
especially noticeable in many classes of 
construction on which suretyship is usu- 


ally required. As this is written it ap- 


pears probable that bond volume will 
show appreciable declines only in such 
types as bridges and highways, both of 
which have slacked off because of steel 


structural or 
both; and although 
built without steel 
is obviously of little 
road must stop at 
want of a bridge 

In general it may be said that bond 
volume was fully up to expectations. 
Looking back over the year special men- 


scarcities. Bridges require 
reinforcing steel or 
highways can be 
when necessary, it 
do so if the 
edge for 


use to 
the water’s 


tion should be made of the apparent 
ease wtih which the industry has han- 
dled the larger bond penalities now re- 


quired on certain Government projects. 
Evidently surety capacity is keeping well 
abreast of the country’s financial 
growth. 

Many of the larger projects were un- 
dertaken by joint ventures composed of 


several contractors and it is pertinent 
to observe here that surety experience 
with these combinations continues fa- 


vorable. Possibly one reason for their 
success is the natural inclination of 
strong constructors to seek associates 


Contract Bond Losses Cause Concern; 


1952 May Be Good Year 


By W. D. Dean 


General Manager 


Profit-wise 


Bureau of Contract Information, Washington, D. C. 


When a doubtful con- 
sizable joint venture, 
as does occasionally happen, it may in- 
dicate that some sort of pressure to 
that end has been applied by the owner. 
Rising Losses Cause Concern 

In the construction bond field the year 
has been attended by many grave prob- 
lems such as affect all business. Rising 
ratios have become a matter of 
general concern, although in_ this 
writer’s opinion there is good reason to 
believe that present loss trends will 
straighten out before long. Meanwhile, 
however, the ascending curve has given 
quite a jolt to a business that has been 
sweetening the adverse experience of 
other lines for lo, these many years. 

If an inquisitive cucuracha should suc- 


of like caliber. 
cern gets into a 


loss 


ceed in infiltrating the dignified pre- 
cincts of the D. & C. Club he would 
get quite an earful as he scuttled about 


from table to table. After the first olives 
had been harpooned and done away with 


he would begin to detect new voices 
among the regular apostles of gloom. 
Aforetimes fire or auto or comp. have 
taken turns at the wailing wall, but now 
they must make room for other com- 
panions in adversity. The bond men, 


who have been sitting comfortably back 
shedding crocodile tears over the plight 
of their opposite numbers, have begun 
to emit subdued but anguished moans of 
distress. 

Not only are bond claims back in style 
but evidently there is very little worth- 
while salvage this year to act as a shock 
To appreciate the woeful ef- 
fect of this dearth one must recall a 
quaint habit of the surety people, who 
customarily credit salvage to the year 
of its recovery, even though the amount 
was fully charged off as a loss on some 
other year’s business. The general idea 
seems to be to let by-gones be by-gones, 
and since last year’s losses have already 
satisfactorily ex- 


absorber. 


been more or less 
plained, what better use could be made 
of a windfall than to let it soften the 
impact of this year’s mischances? True, 
this sometimes leads to slight complica- 
when salvage ex- 


tion, as for instance, 

ceeds losses, as does occasionally hap- 
pen, but so resourceful are surety sta- 
tisticians that they handle such an 
oddity with complete aplomb, simply 
putting a minus sign in front of the 
loss percentage, or better yet, printing 
the figure in red! 


none of the 


This year, unfortunately, 1 
find such 


companies seems destined to 
a pleasant use for red ink. 


Experience Is Disappointing 
contract bond experi- 
ence during recent months is under- 
standably disappointing. However, there 
is no evidence that the contracting in- 
dustry is undergoing anything more seri- 
ous than a gradual shake-out of over- 
extended concerns, and others that are 
products of recent lush years and un- 
able to cope with present conditions. 
For years underwriters have seen con- 
tractors taking on more and more work 
in relation to working capital, but be- 
the contracts have almost always 


Less favorable 


cause 
been profitable, bonds could be safely 
supplied. Now conditions are different 


and contractors are learning that profits 
are harder to come by. Those concerns 
that have more work than they can fi- 
nance properly and who are encounter- 
ing the delays that now are almost in- 


evitable, are on the edge of trouble. 
Construction usually has a normal or 
optimum rate at which it can be per- 
formed most economically. Labor pro- 
ductivity, material flow and financing all 
must be integrated, and this relation- 
ship is disturbed by delays or by any 
attempt to speed up the work unduly. 
Once in arrears it is difficult to recover 
lost ground. If, then, a spell of bad 
weather, or non-delivery of materials, 
puts a further brake on progress the 
result may cause actions by creditors 
that will ultimately involve surety. 

Claims costs are rising in all lines of 
property and liability insurance and 
they are increasing in the contract bond 
business as well. The increases are ap- 
parent not only in respect to comple- 
tions of defaulted construction but also, 
to a limited degree, through extensions 
of liability caused by court decisions and 
administrative interpretations. Within 
the last few years the right of Gov- 
ernment set-off of debts seems to have 
been broadened, and there is in effect 
a lower court decision that holds surety 
liable under certain conditions for with- 
holding taxes on job payrolls. 

Summing up the 1951 experience, this 
year seems to have been one of large 
contract bond production on which an 
over-all profit will doubtless be realized 
although on a_— smaller scale’ than 
hitherto. It has also been a time of re- 
adjustment in the outlook of contractors 
and underwriters alike. In both fields 
there is a trend toward conservatism, a 


1952 construction at about $26.8 billion, 
a reduction of less than 10% from the 
same agency’s tentative 1951 figure. A 
breakdown of this 1952 estimate shows 
non-public construction down some 16% 
and public works up about 7%. How- 
ever, in the latter category declines are 
noted in highways, schools and some 
other classifications. Military and naval 
construction is carried at almost double 
the current year’s total. 


Will Be Closely Tied With 
Defense Needs 


Whatever happens next year it is a 
foregone conclusion that construction 
will be closely tied in with defense needs. 
Restrictions on material will surely con- 
tinue, but it is quite possible that the 
swollen materials inventories now be- 
lieved to be general in industry will 
serve as a brake on excessive additional 
demands and will enable CMP to make 
larger allocations for non-defense con- 
struction. One of the anomalies of the 
period has been the rapid disappearance 
of steel at a time when defense produc- 
tion allegedly is lagging and civilian pro- 
duction is being sharply curtailed. 

Another factor that will affect 1952 
contract suretyship is already in evi- 
dence. Competition among contractors 
is increasing in some areas because non- 
defense work is drying up, and_ all 
thoughts turn toward the possibility of 


obtaining contracts that carry CMP al- 
lotments. Tough competition means 
close figuring and reduced profit mar- 








General Manager of Contract Information Bureau 


The author entered the surety business, 
In 1922 the engineering firm with which he was connected was retained 


trance.” 


as he says, “Through the service en- 


by the old Southern Society Co. to supervise completion of a large defaulted con- 


tract and Mr. 


Dean took charge of it. Shortly 


time 


after its completion, at a 


when the Southern ranked second in contract bond volume, he joined the company 


as consulting engineer. 
that of Home Indemnity Co., 


love, construction. 
manager of the Bureau of Contract 
spected throughout the construction 
information concerning contract 
tractors. 
subse riptions from bonding companies. 
a grant from 
tributions from 
awarding officials, 


many contractors. Its 
public and private, 








rather general desire to shorten some- 
what the long chances that have proved 
successful during the past decade. 

As the year closes the construction 
business as a whole is sound, it is gen- 
erally well-financed and continues to be 
profitable for the prudent constructor 
and his equally prudent surety. 

Turning now to 1952, the fortunes of 
contract suretyship will then, as al- 
ways, go hand in hand with those of 
its customer, the contractor. Therefore 
construction volume is of primary inter- 
est to both. 

Those who are trying to forecast next 
year’s business all seem to have begun 
with the assumption that world condi- 
tions will continue about as at present 
for it is obvious that adoption of any 
other basis of consideration could result 
in little more than guess work. 

Using the above premise, therefore, 
a recent Government forecast estimates 


Ultimately he became head of its bonding department and 
its running mate. 
When Southern went into liquidation in 1932, Mr. Dean returned to his first 
In 1940 he was appointed to his present position as general 
Information. 
industry 
performance 
It is a non-profit institution organized in 1929 and supported mainly by 
Supplementary funds are obtained through 
Association of Casualty & Surety Companies and by voluntary con- 
facilities 
everywhere in 


The bureau is known and re- 
as the national clearing house for 
and business reputations of con- 


are available without charge to 
the country. 





and therefore demands especially 
thorough bond underwriting. The task 
of underwriters is made more difficult 
by the fact that contractors themselves 
scarcely know how many of the count- 
less rules, regulations and laws have 
bearing on any particular contract. Then 
too, any size-up of general conditions 
must depend largely on Government pro- 
nouncements that are sometimes slanted 
for propaganda purposes. 


Good Public Relations Prevail 


Apparently good public relations now 
prevail generally in the contract bond 
business. Claims departments are evi- 
dently carrying on their duties effi- 
ciently, and neither owners nor con- 
tractors are heard to complain about 
service. Although bonds are being 
waived on some classes of emergency 
Federal work the present attitude to- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Ind. of North America 
Makes Five Promotions 


ROBINS IS VICE PRESIDENT 
Stitt Named Assistant Vice President, 
Sanford Liability Secretary, Went- 


worth and Colyer Asst. Secretaries 





The board of directors 
Insurance Co. of North 
advanced three officers and elected two 


of Indemnity 


America have 


new assistant secretaries. 

Reginald S. Robins was promoted 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president; Roy H. Stitt was promoted 


secretary to assistant 
A. Sanford 


assistant 


from assistant 


vice president and Charles 
was promoted from 


to lability 


secretary 
secretary. 


New officers are Clayton B. Went- 
worth and Donald H. Colyer, elected 
assistant secretaries of Indemnity. Mr. 
Wentworth was elected to the same 
office by the boards of Insurance Co. of 
North America and the Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Native of Baltimore 


Mr. Robins is a native of Baltimore. 
He joined the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. as an underwriter in’ 1922, 
shortly after graduating from Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute and studying at 
Johns Hopkins University. Later he be- 
came superintendent of the automobile 
department of Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Co. In 1930 he joined Indem- 
nity’s automobile department, becoming 
Superintendent in 1943 and assistant sec- 
retary in 1944. In 1948 he became the 
first Indemnity officer to have the title 
of liability secretary and in 1950 he was 
elected assistant vice president. 

Mr. Stitt is a native of Chicago and 
attended the Chicago College of Law. 
He began his insurance career as an 
adjuster with the Southern Surety Co. 
in 1917. In 1920 he joined the claims 
department of the Travelers Insurance 
Co. in Chicago. Prior to coming to In- 
demnity he served first in the home 
office of the Travelers and subsequently 
as claims manager of its Boston office. 
He joined Indemnity in 1946 as claims 
manager in the New York office. Later 
he was transferred to the head office 
and in 1949 he was elected assistant 
secretary. 


Was 


Mr. Sanford, a native of Connecticut, 
became associated with aviation insur- 
ance in the early days of commercial 
flying. After graduation from Wesleyan 
University sf joined Marsh & McLen- 
nan in New York City in 1925. In 1929 
he became affiliated with Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters, leaving to go into 
military service in 1942. He served as 
security and intelligence officer in the 
Army Airways Communications System 
in many parts of the world, and later 
was Group Security Officer at Algiers. 
When discharged, he was deputy com- 
mander of the Second AACS Wing with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
joined the North America Companies to 
establish an aviation department in 1945. 
He was elected assistant secretary in 
1947 and later was given added respon- 


in Aviation Insurance 


sibility as head of the automobile de- 
partment. 
Mr. Wentworth, a native of Stone- 


joined the investment de- 
America Cos. at 
1945 and was 


office as as- 


ham, Mass., 
partment of the North 
the New York office in 
transferred to the head 
sistant manager of the investment de- 
partment in June of this year. He had 
been previously in the financial depart- 
ment of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at Boston. 

Mr. Colyer joined Indemnity last July 
as a manager of the fidelity surety de- 
partment at the head office. He had pre- 
viously been resident vice president and 
manager of the metropolitan bonding 
department in New York of the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group. 


Casualty & Surety Club 


(Continued from Page 85) 


and the following slate unanimously 
voted: President—George T. Merrick, 
vice president of Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; first vice president—Clarence 
A. Borst, vice president, United States 
Casualty; second vice president—Dean 
M. Parker, casualty-surety general man- 
ager of the Travelers in New York, and 
secretary - treasurer — Rexford Crewe, 
production manager, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. Mr. Love welcomed Presi- 
dent-elect Merrick into office amid the 
applause of the well-filled banquet hall. 
Three new members were elected to 


the club’s executive committee as fol- 
lows: Stephen Bedell, Jr., Maryland 
Casualty’s resident vice president; W. R. 
Ehrmanntraut, metropolitan branch 


manager, American Surety, and W. E. 
Taeffner, Standard Accident manager. 
Carry-over members of this committee 


vice 
resi- 
Casu- 


Edgar, U. S. F. & G. 
Joseph H. Norton, 
Continental 


are William A. 
president, and 
dent vice president, 
alty. 

For the smooth running of the party 
a vote of thanks was extended to Carl 


Typermass, Home Indemnity’s comp- 
troller, who has served as _ secretary- 
treasurer in the past year. An enjoy- 


able floor show followed the dinner. 


TO OMIT POLICY DIVIDENDS 
It has been announced by Merchants 
Mutual Casualty of Buffalo that pay- 
ment of policyholders’ dividends on con- 
tracts expiring after January 1 will be 
discontinued. The company has _ paid 
74%24% dividends on all classes of busi- 
ness with the exception of Massachu- 
setts risks. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH MOVES 
The Kansas City branch of Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. and its fire and 


marine affiliate, the Planet Insurance 
Co., is now occupying new and larger 
offices at 205 Dwight Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 









GIANT 
amidst his scale-models, the city 
planning engineer blends 

utility with beauty to create the pattern 
of civic improvement. Modeling 


a better Tomorrow is his specialty. 
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Baltimore ‘' 


Like F& D, 
he SPECIALIZES 














Fe D: ability to act swiftly and authoritatively in connection 
with any bonding proposition and the close-at-hand facilities 

of its 50 field offices are highly valuable assets to its agents. 
Together they enable FaD representatives to meet the bonding 


requirements of their clients with professional competence, 


no matter how limited their own surety experience may be. 


Especially important to FaD agents is the frequently- 


demonstrated ability of the company’s experts to devise ways and 


means of covering out-of-the-ordinary bonding risks, thereby 


creating worthwhile commissions for the producers involved, 


as well as strengthening their relations with their clients. 


Yes, in the bonding business, as in other fields of endeavor, 


specialization means better service to all concerned. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


(TS 





Nenana nacido 


BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Deposit COMPANY 
Wie “a } Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Field of A. & H. Special Risks 
Requires Ripe Judgment, Agile Mind 


Continental Casualty’s Special Risks Division Covers Jockeys, 
Boxers, Wrestlers, Athletes, Auto Racers, Circus 
Performers, Actors; One Risk a “(Human Fly” 


By Louis C. Morre.y 
Vice President, Continental Casualty Co. 


The field of special risks is in many 
respects the most fascinating aspect ol 
the accident and sickness insurance busi- 
ness, if not of the entire insurance in- 
dustry. The underwriter in this swiftly 
changing field must operate with an 
open and alert mind, completely free of 
the inhibitions of traditional practices. 
He must think constructively and 
creatively, for across his desk passes 
a daily parade of correspondence relat- 
ing to nearly every phase of human 
activity in our complex modern civiliza- 
tion. He needs both a mature judgment 
and an agile mind, for speed is often the 
vital factor in closing special risks cases. 
Finally, he must operate with the con- 
fidence that his company’s management 
backs his decisions with the same type 
of broad, creative thinking that governs 
his daily decisions and actions. 

Many lines, which started as unusual 
risks, now are written on a_ standard 
basis through Continental’s special risks 
division. These include the maximum ac- 
cident indemnity line of policies under 
which standard limits up to $150,000 
death and dismemberment are written; 
key man group accident and sickness 
coverage; group creditors and mortgag- 
ors payment protection; camps; amateur 
and semi-pro athletic teams in all sports; 
students. 

Mature as Regular Business 


Continental’s “medical master” catas- 
trophe medical expense policy as well 
as group catastrophe coverage are other 
special risks forms which have matured 
from experimental forms to take their 
place as regular business. Most of all of 
these so-called “standard special risks” 
have been discussed in previous articles. 
They represent the end product of much 
of Continental Casualty’s special risks 
experimentation, where a particular cov- 
erage has developed from the laboratory 
phase to take its place as a regular form. 

Continental Casualty‘s special risks 
division now issues standard group ac- 
cident policies for many types of occu- 
pational or recreational hazards which 
within the recent memory of insurance 
men were considered unthinkable as in- 
surance risks. Professional jockeys, box- 
ers, wrestlers, football and baseball play- 
ers, auto racers, circus performers and 
steeplejacks are no longer “forgotten 
men” as far as the insurance industry 
is concerned. All are currently being 
written for occupational accident cover- 
age on standard forms and at standard 
rates whenever possible. 

Under standard group accident plans 
we have paid claims for injuries to 
jockeys at leading tracks such as Arling- 
ton, Washington Park as well as to 
harness racing drivers at Aurora Downs 
and other tracks. 


Pay Death Benefits on Boxer 


When a boxer was killed in the ring 
in New York City last year, Continental 
paid accidental death benefits under a 
group contract that automatically pro- 
tects professional boxers in the state 
of New York. Golden Glovers and other 
amateur boxers have benefitted from 
having their medical bills paid for ring 
injuries under Continental group con- 
tracts. 

Chief Don Eagle, “Gorgeous George” 
and many of the other well-known 
names in professional wrestling circles 
are insured against the hazards of their 
profession which are, to say the least, 
unusual. 

Ted Williams and other big league 


players have received “jumbo” accident 
coverage on individual contracts, and the 
entire Chicago White Sox ball club was 
covered under a special group policy. 
The winner of the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Memorial Day race recently received 
checks from Continental for a racing in- 
jury under a group policy that covers 
all members of the American Automobile 
Association. The mother of a young 
driver killed in a stock car race in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., received a $1,000 check 
under a group policy taken out by the 
sponsors only 24 hours before the acci- 


reviewed by the special risks under- 
writing staff, there are scores of risks 
which are either so unusual or for so 
brief a duration that they cannot be 
written even under the highly flexible 
standard forms created by the division. 
These provide the real test of special 
risks underwriting, because each such 
case presents an entirely new problem 
which must be faced and solved. A com- 
plete catalogue of the extraordinary 
risks written by Continental Casualty 
would be a fascinating document of 
several hundred pages, but perhaps a 
random selection of examples will illus- 
trate the nature of this complex and in- 
teresting phase of the business. 

On all of the following cases, the cov- 
erage provided includes one or more of 
the following: accidental death, dismem- 
berment, loss of income or other finan- 
cial loss due to accident and reimburse- 
ment for accident medical expenses. 

A truck driver, whose regular job was 
driving trucks loaded with dangerous 
high explosives, is covered for occupa- 
tional accidents. A city administration 
asked for and got a_ special contract 
coverage two workmen for a 6-week 
period while they were erecting a radio 
antenna on the local police station. 
Many groups of volunteer workers have 






































hous been covered while helping with the 
Pious iced thitectitttes “Tit construction of a church or community 
; ; 8 building. 
In the daily parade of potential cases Many out-of-the-ordinary cases have 
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been written for schools, as for example 
to provide special protection for patrol 
boys while on duty or students enrolled 
in auto driving classes. 

After successfully wrestling with haz- 
ards like these, the special risks under- 
writers were not too perplexed when an 
agent asked for occupational coverage 
on a client who makes his living by 
walking on the ceiling. The risk in this 
case was a “human fly” who walked 
upside down underneath a platform with 
the aid of suction cups on his feet during 
the “Helzapoppin” show. 

Our staff has become so accustomed 
to underwriting the many odd cases that 
stem from all branches of show busi- 
ness that literally nothing surprises them 
any more. Special group plans with occu- 
pational coverage have been constructed 
for entire circus troupes, including 
acrobats, animal trainers and sword 
swallowers. A midget acrobatic act, a 
Japanese wrestling troupe, a road com- 
pany of “Oklahoma,” and Hollywood 
stunt men are all quoted and written as 
part of the day’s work. 


Demand From Theatrical World 


Recently the company has been meet- 


ing an increasing demand from the 
theatrical world for “non-appearance” 
contracts, which indemnify sponsors, 


producers or networks against the non- 
appearance of their stars due to sickness 
or injury. The producers of a stage show 
starring Lucille Ball were reimbursed 
under this type of contract when the 
glamorous redhead caught cold. The 
sponsors of Martha Graham’s tour of 
Europe last year were reimbursed for 
large sums when the noted dancer suf- 
fered a knee injury and was forced to 
cancel many performances. The cast of 
the “Amos ’n’ Andy” television show 
was insured during the filming of the 
series for losses to the sponsor if the 
film had to be re-shot due to accidental 
death or injury to one of ithe cast. 
Similar contracts protect sponsors and 
networks against the non-appearance of 
the top television entertainers that make 
their shows successful. Many other stars 
such as Arthur Godfrey, and Faye 
Emerson, have personal accident policies 
tailored to their unusual earning power. 

A distinct contribution to local civic 
administrations has been made by the 
special group plans Continental has made 
available to police and fire departments, 
providing occupational coverage in ade- 
quate amounts. 


Unusual Risks in Travel Field 


In its aviation and travel accident divi- 
sion, Continental also writes a variety of 
special risks as part of the day’s work, 
in addition to a complete line of stand- 
ard aviation and travel coverages. In 
general, these involve travel in some 
form as the primary hazard. A few 
examples will suffice to show the tremen- 
dous range of unusual risks in the travel 
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field alone, each of which demands a still 
different type of consideration than that 
brought to the various unusual risks pre- 
viously discussed. 

For instance, in a matter of hours 
the aviation division quoted rates and 
bound coverage on the first test flights 
of a new super-secret jet plane developed 
by the McDonnell Aircraft Co. “Slick” 
Goodlin, the noted test pilot who first 
flew the tiny Bell XS-1 through the 
sonic barrier, was insured on a special 
high-indemnity accident policy drawn up 
quickly to meet the unprecedented risk. 
In this and dozens of other similar cases 
where military security is involved, the 
aviation underwriter has to throw away 
the book and quote rates without any 
knowledge of the exact hazard to which 
the insured persons are exposed. Con- 
tinental’s coverage of the personnel in- 
volved in the atomic tests at Bikini and 
Eniwetok atolls is a prime example of 
underwriting “against the pot” with 
practically no foundation of usable facts 
as a basis. 

Border on the Fantastic 


Some of the extraordinary travel risks 
written by Continental involve exploits 
that border on the fantastic. A case in 
point is that of the daring female writer 
who had herself thrown into a California 
jail to gather first-hand material for a 
movie senario. And then there was the 
advertising man who, in the true tradi- 
tion of a huckster who'll do anything for 
a client, traveled across the country in 
the back of a cheese truck, distributing 
samples and taking a one-man Gallup 
poll on cheese preferences coast to coast. 

Continental feels that, if the company 
is to provide complete special risks 
facilities, cases like these must be given 
full consideration along with more sober 
problems such as that of providing cov- 
erage for the White House correspond- 
ents who travel with President Truman 
or war correspondents en route to Korea 
or other global trouble spots. A Con- 
tinental-insured correspondent, James 
Supple of the Chicago “Sun-Times” was 
killed in an air crash while flying to 
the Korean war zone and the company 
paid $10,000 under a policy that was 
bound a few hours before his departure. 
Another well-remembered disaster was 
the plane crash in India in which 14 
famous foreign correspondents were 
killed. On this crash Continental paid 
$180,000 under policies taken out by 
the newspapers and press associations 
sponsoring the trip. 

In the aviation and travel division, too, 
Continental has found that “there’s no 








Louis C. Morrell 


When the Continental Casualty Co. 
determined to set up a_ special risks 
division of its accident and health de- 
partment, of which Vice President J. 
M. Smith is head, Mr. Morrell was made 
manager of the division. He assumed 
that position concurrently with the open- 
ing on August 1, 1945. Prior to that time, 
he had been with Marsh & McLennan’s 
Chicago office, where he set up many 
special risks contracts. He was graduated 
from the University of California in 1924 
and was successively with Rule & Co., 
Fred S. James & Co. and W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., Starkweather & Shepley 
and The Prudential before joining 
Marsh & McLennan. Mr. Morrell was 
elected a vice president of Continental 
Casualty in December, 1950. 





mec 
business like show business” for pro- 
ducing unusual risks. Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer Studios insured the entire cast 
and production crew for a round trip 
from Hollywood to Nairobi, Africa, to 
film “King Solomon’s Mines.” The stars, 
Richard Carlson, Deborah Kerr and 
Farley Granger, were subjected to stam- 
pedes, native rituals, a journey down an 
alligator-packed river and a score of 
other real jungle hazards. More recently, 
a blanket contract was written on over 
200 film notables who traveled all over 
the country on the “Movietime, U.S.A.” 
tour in an attempt to lure customers 
back to the movies. 


This brief discussion naturally cannot 


Driscoll Creates New 
Traffic Bureau in N. J. 


New Jersey’s traffic control and safety 
activities have been consolidated by 
Governor Driscoll in a new Bureau of 
Traffic in the State Department of Law 
and Public Safety under the direction of 
Arnold H. Vey, who has been serving 
as traffic engineer in the Motor Vehicle 
Division. 

Through an executive order the Gov- 
ernor also created a State Coordinating 
Council on Traffic and Safety, patterned 
after a body that served several years 
ago under former State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Arthur W. Magee. 





touch on the many problems involved 
in successful underwriting of unusual 
risks. These problems are infinite and 
varied, but they are being solved every 
day in Continental's specialty division. 
The demand for the type of creative 
underwriting exemplified by special risks 
thinking will definitely increase as our 
civilization becomes more and more com- 
plex and as the frontiers of science, 
travel and industry continually expand. 
Keeping up with the tempo of modern 
life will continue to be a challenge that 
the special risks underwriter will wel- 
come. 


TRANSFERS FORD B. CLEAVES 





American-Associated Makes Him Un- 
derwriting Manager at Philadelphia; 

Has Been Supervisor in New York 

Ford B. Cleaves, underwriting super- 
visor at American-Associated Insurance 
Cos.’ New York branch office is being 
transferred to the Philadelphia branch 
to become underwriting manager. He 
will assume his new duties January 15, 
according to an announcement by James 
R. Hughes, vice president. 

During his insurance career Mr. 
Cleaves has gained considerable experi- 
ence in the field of multiple line casu- 
alty underwriting. He was a _ general 
line underwriter at Liberty Mutual from 
1934 until he entered the Navy in 1941. 
Following his release in 1946 he joined 
American-Associated in the capacity of 
senior underwriter in the Philadelphia 
branch. He was brought into the head 


Hartford Steam Boiler 
Transfers John W. Flodin 


The appointment of John W. Flodin 
as manager of the Minneapolis branch 
office of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co. has been an- 
nounced by Vice President F. S. 
Campbell. 

A native of Rhode Island, Mr. Flodin 
served in the armed forces for three 
years during World War IT. Previous to 
joining Hartford Steam Boiler in 1949 as 
a special agent in the Denver branch, 
he attended Brown University and en- 
gaged in sales work. Earlier this year he 
was transferred to the company’s At- 
lanta branch as a special agent. 





derwriter. He was transferred to New 
York in 1950. 


Mr. Cleaves is a graduate of Bowdoin 





office in 1948 where he served as lia- College. He was awarded the CPCU 
bility and workmen’s compensation un- designation in 1950. 
ExCeL tenxk tT Oo? ee 87 9:03 7% 





For young man with some experience in Association Group Insurance to supervise 
eastern territory with New York City headquarters for one of America's leading 
companies. Give age, salary and full details. Address Box 2060, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 











New Year. 








At this holiday season we wish to express our sincere appre- 


ciation to loyal friends in the field who have shown their faith in 


this company and its future. 


We look forward to a continuation of this pleasant association 


and hope that all of you will enjoy a happy and prosperous 
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A. & H. Horizons Widened in 1951 


Entry of Larger Life Companies into Individual Lines Viewed as Major Trend; 


Many More Companies Are Experimenting with Medical Expense 


Plans; Group A.& H. in Foretront as Important Line 


While the accident and health indus- 
try had its ups and downs in 1951 and 
had to face realistically the increasing 
impact of inflation on its operations, 
there is general satisfaction among ex- 
ecutives and underwriters in this field 
as the year draws to a close that sub- 
stantial strides have been made in gain- 
ing further public recognition of the 
importance and maturity of A. & H. as 
primary insurance. No better evidence 
of this trend can be given than the 
continued healthy expansion in premium 
writings, both in the individual and 
group lines, which points to an over-all 
20% increase in production compared 
with the 1950 grand total of nearly 
$1,500,000,000. And barring an economic 
collapse in the United States next year 
there will be further satisfactory growth 
for this industry, both in stature and in 
public acceptance. 

Pattern for Immediate Future 

The pattern for the immediate future 
would seem to be that individual com- 
panies must not be satisfied to write 
only tried and proven policies, but must 
also be willing to take the risks of ex- 
perimentation in insurance against dis- 
ability from sickness, hospitalization, 
medical care and catastrophic medical 
and hospital expenses. This program has 
its challenging aspects but to the credit 
of the A. & H. companies this year has 
witnessed a sizable increase in the num- 
ber of carriers willing to conduct ex- 
periments, and particularly with major 
medical expense plans. 

So keen has been the interest in this 
type of coverage, especially on a group 
basis, that it shares the spotlight as a 
major development of 1951 along with 
the entry of the larger life insurance 
companies into the individual accident 
and sickness lines. Both trends are re- 
garded as healthy steps in ihe right 
direction; both should serve to stimulate 
production as well as healthy competi- 
tion among companies. 

Among other developments attention 
is called to the improved mass selling 
techniques for merchandising individual 
policies and to the persistent efforts by 
the companies to keep A. & H. lapse 
ratios to a minimum so as to improve 
persistency 

Progress on Uniform Policy 
Provisions Legislation 

One of the year’s most encouraging 
aspects was the substantial progress 
made in putting into effect uniform 
individual accident and sickness policy 
provisions. This model bill, product of 
the A. & H. industry working in con- 
junction with the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, has been enacted so far by 
the legislatures of 17 jurisdictions. This 
progress is considered remarkable by 
two industry spokesmen, J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, and C. O. Pauley, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, es- 


pecially as it is the first year for this 
model legislation. They hope that during 
1952 and 1953 those states still having 
law in conflict with the bill will see fit 
to approve the new measure. “While it 
presents problems at the moment, ad- 
ministratively, for both state officials 
and insurance companies, these will 
eventually be worked out,” said Mr. 
Follmann. ae : 

As to its beneficial effects the new 
law has motivated many companies to 
overhaul their A. & H*® portfolios with 
the result that policies are being stream- 
lined and multiplicity of forms greatly 
reduced. Not only will such moderniza- 
tion of coverage tend to reduce home 
office expenses but it will be distinctly 
beneficial to policyholders and producers. 


A. & H. Premiums in Relation 
to Benefits 

Another subject which has engrossed 
the interest of A. & H. executives has 
been the reasonableness of accident and 
health premiums in relation to benefits. 
At the request of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners sev- 


eral joint meetings have been held on 
this and related subjects. Although 
there are still differences of opinion the 
atmosphere is clearer than it was sev- 
eral months ago, and the NAIC blanks 
committee will soon receive recommen- 
dations for certain changes in the A. & 
H. policy experience exhibit. However, 
the NAIC accident and health commit- 
tee and industry representatives could 
not agree on a loss ratio to be used 
as a standard by which to measure and 
evaluate information given on a particu- 
lar policy form. Fixing of an absolute 
minimum loss ratio, originally proposed 
by the Commissioners, met with indus- 
try opposition. Much to the relief of 
A. & H. companies the NAIC has de- 
cided not to recommend any standard 
at this time. 


Group A. & H. No Longer a By-Product 


The remarkable growth of Group A. 
& H. insurance in recent years, now 
being in $600 million production class, 
has focused particular attention on the 
problems in this line, not the least of 
which is the marked effect which the 
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nation’s rearmament program has _ had 
on Group A. & H. gain and loss figures. 
The closing weeks of the year witnessed 
an appeal to the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners by Victor 
A. Lutnicki, associate counsel of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, that more definite 
contingency reserves be prescribed for 
this class of business. He argued—and 
convincingly—that Group A. & H. should 
no longer be considered a_ by-product 
of Group life insurance, and that its 
re-examination on an entirely self-sup- 
porting basis and with adequate provi- 
sion for abnormal experience, appeared 
to be in order. His recommendation to 
NAIC was that any action taken to 
make Group A. & H. reserves manda- 
tory be uniform among the states and 
applicable to all companies. 


Concern Over Group Hospital 
Loss Ratios 


Concern over 1951 loss ratios on 
Group A. & H. business, particularly in 
Group hospital expense, is also much in 
evidence among underwriters. The trend 
is not yet alarming but it bears scrutiny. 
Companies are loath to increase pre- 
mium rates at this time but with rising 
hospital and medical costs on every 
hand, either higher premiums or re- 
duced benefits appear to some under- 
writers to be inevitable. The following 
observations on this question point to 
individual company thinking: 

J. M. Smith, Continental Casualty— 
“Our loss experience both on Group and 
individual hospital expense insurance is 
worse. ... Premium increases are in- 
evitable. .. . We have already increased 
rates for this coverage in some of our 
A. & H. divisions and will make in- 
creases in other divisions within a few 
months.” 

Douglas J. Moe, United States Life— 
“Rather than making a premium in- 
crease on this class we feel that unlim- 
ited miscellaneous expense cost should 
be discontinued as it is this blanket al- 
lowance which is resulting in unfavor- 
able hospital experience for many com- 
panies...” 

Travis T. Wallace, Great American 
Reserve—‘We have already taken dras- 
tic and adequate steps to bring Group 
hospital loss ratios in line. We have 
made an appreciable raise in the base 
rate along with more careful under- 
writing. We are also giving strict ob- 
servance to participation requirements 
and to special hazards on certain groups. 
\ premium increase is not only inevita- 
ble but is overdue. The practice of try- 
ing to cure an over-all loss ratio by 
increasing rates on certain groups that 
run higher than the average is at best 
a temporary and unsatisfactory solution 
when the base rate itself is too low.” 


Experimentation on Major 
Medicial Expense 


Very much a part of the Group A. & 
H. picture is the experimentation by 
many companies this year in offering 
major medical expense plans. A year 
ago only a handful of companies were 
writing the coverage. Today at least 40 
are either in the market or planning to 
participate. Present thinking on the sub- 
ject is that the coverage can successfully 
be written if underwriting is done intel- 
ligently and objectively, giving due re- 
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gard to production potentiality, the con- 
centration of business — particularly in 
areas of known high medical costs—and 
to the integrity of the individual policy- 
holder, his physician and the hospitals. 
Indicative of the prevailing keen inter- 
est The Eastern Underwriter presents 
the following company opinions: 

1. If there is no padding of medical 
or hospital fees, major medical expense 
plans will fulfill a good economic need. 
However, any attempt on the part of 
physicians “to go for the jackpot” on 
such policies will place the premium 
cost far beyond the average family’s 
reach—D. B. Alport, Business Men’s 
\ssurance. 

2. There is a definite but limited field 
for this coverage, but it is more attrac- 
tive to sell on a group than on an indi- 
vidual basis. This has been our experi- 


ence in the five years of experimenta- 
tion. To date the greatest interest in 
major medical expense has been dis- 


played by employes and executives in 
the higher income’ brackets. —J. M. 
Smith, Continental Casualty. 

3. This is a desirable trend but it 
remains to be seen whether it is a 
healthy one. No two actuaries or com- 
panies seem to agree on costs or cover- 
age. Thus, the possibility of underwrit- 
ing loss is great. We are therefore not 
pushing major medical expense but are 
writing it in selected cases. Unquestion- 
ably public reception is great insofar as 
persons in the upper wage brackets are 
concerned.—W. E. Kipp, Indemnity Co. 
of North America. 

4. We are writing a reasonable volume 
of both group and individual insurance 
under the broad form. Experience on 
some 90 groups written indicates: (1) a 
large influx of claims during first few 
months of the policy; (2) claims on de- 
pendent wives twice the frequency of 
claims on male employes; (3) initial 
expense incurred for the male employe 
twice the amount initially incurred by 
the dependent wife, and (4) continuing 
medical costs on dependent wife is 
bringing average cost of claims on de- 
pendent wife to the level of that incur- 
red initially by the employed male. 
A. M. Wilson, Liberty Mutual. 

5. There are so many different vari- 
eties of these plans that it is difficult 
to generalize. Some of the programs 
offered would not appear to be in keep- 
ing with fundamental underwriting prin- 
ciples. We have the subject under study. 

—H. E. Critchfield, the Travelers. 

This experimentation will be healthy 
if approached from the standpoint that 
major medical expense coverage is sup- 
plemental and not designed to replace 
more basic A. & H. coverage.—Frank L. 
Harrington, Massachusetts Protective. 

Summing up the sentiment on this 
experiment the prediction is made by 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, Inter-Ocean, that competition. for 
major medical expense business will be- 
come keener by next year and this will 
have the effect of many employers turn- 
ing from Blue Cross to private insur- 
ance for hospital coverage. However, it 
is believed that the larger group w riters 
will- be the most active in this field; 
small companies do not feel justified to 
experiment where the losses might well 
be severe. 


Welcome Larger Life Companies 


Probably the most significant develop- 
ment of 1951 has been the decision of 
larger life insurance companies to enter 
the individual accident and_ sickness 
field, and their entry has been generally 
welcomed. Almost unanimously it is felt 
that it will have a wholesome and 
stimulating effect upon the entire A. & 
H. business. 

The public will also benefit because 
of the efficiency with which well trained 
life agents and brokers can do a pro- 
gramming job for personal insurance 
needs. The view held by W. Clement 
Stone, Combined Insurance Co. of 
America, and shared by other executives, 
is that the public will be taught to more 
fully appreciate complete income pro- 
tection. In addition, A. & H. will be 
sold more on the basis of needed pro- 
tection than on “price” appeal, an 





observation made by P. W. Stade, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

It is further believed that the larger 
life companies, with their research and 
actuarial facilities, will be in a position 
to experiment with new coverages, thus 
setting the pattern and pace for the 
smaller companies. If and when a sub- 
stantial number of the larger companies 
actively enter A. & H. the innovations 
they are likely to make both in coverage 
and methods of doing business will have 
a profound effect upon the industry. 

At this writing, the New York Life 
is the only newcomer which has started 
to write business. James T. Phillips, its 
vice president in charge of underwrit- 
ing, furnished convincing proof of its 
production alertness in a new field when 
he said recently: “We are issuing about 
600 policies a week. This volume has 
come from a small part of our 5,000 
agents as we estimate that, so far, only 
about 25% of them have taken advan- 
tage of the sales possibilities of this 
new line...” 

Viewed from the competitive angle, 
E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Accident, is 
convinced that the life companies’ entry 
will mean keen, clean and free competi- 
tion which should be very stimulating. 
“The market potential is so great that 
there is plenty of room in our industry 
for more companies,” he says. Sharing 


this opinion, William deV. Washburn, 
American Health, observes: “While the 
move will not have much bearing on the 
1952 outlook it will have a tremendous 
effect thereafter. The number of agents 
selling A. & H. will be multiplied many 
times. This will serve to make the in- 
suring public more conscious of the 
need for A. & as basic protection. 
. Furthermore, when the large life 
companies and their large agency forces 
have a stake to protect in the disability 
field they will be more active in the 
continuing fight against socialized medi- 
cine and compulsory health insurance.” 
In summation V. J. Skutt, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A., says: “The entry of 
many life companies into our field is a 
welcome, albeit tardy, recognition by 
them of the great need of the American 
public for broad disability insurance 

protection. 

Sizeup of the Future 


sringing to an appropriate close this 
review of 1951 trends in the A. & H 
field, two executives of non-cancellable 
companies size up the future. Jarvis 
Farley, Massachusetts Indemnity, who 
is president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, hails the en- 
trance of larger life companies into the 
individual & H. field as striking evi- 
dence of both the maturity and impor- 


tance of sickness and accident insur- 
ance, and says 

“These lines are taking 
beside life insurance in the 
of personal security. Public 


is creating an expanding 


their place 
foundation 
recognition 
demand for 


good insurance, and the sickness and 
accident companies, with the welcome 
reinforcement of new entrants, are 


meeting that demand with constant im- 
provement in existing coverage and with 
new types of coverage of which major 
medical expense insurance is the year’s 
most significant new form.. .” 

In turn, John M. Powell, Loyal Pro- 
tective Life, says that the constantly 
widening horizons in the Sickness and 
accident field, together with the sub- 
stantial growth in the volume of busi- 
ness written, indicates a splendid future 
for the business. At the same time, he 
cautions that the rising inflation that 
has existed for so long suggests careful 
consideration in formulating long range 
policies. 

CONFERENCE OFFICERS IN N. Y. 

Managing Director C. O. Pauley, Gen- 
eral Counsel C. C. Fraizer and Assistant 
General Counsel Robert H. Rydman rep- 
resented the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference at the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in New York last week. 
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1951 A.& H. Results of Over 40 Cos. 
Show Writings Up 20% For 10 Months 


A banner year in 1951 for the A. & H. writing companies is definitely indicated by 
the production results for the first ten months as reported to The Eastern Underwriter 
by over 40 companies. The over-all estimate ts that the increase over the same period 
of 1950 will be close to 20% for individual and group lines combined, and with the 
percentage of gain in the latter lines much higher than last year. Two very large com- 
panies—Metropolitan Life and Travelers—both reported 45% increase for group A. & 
H. and Connecticut General showed 53% increase on a sizable volume. It is also sig- 
nificant that new business drives staged by commercial writing companies, among them 
being multiple line casualty carriers, have produced as high as 50% increase. It will not 
be surprising if the year-end results for all companies add up to a grand total of 
nearly $1,750,000,000. 

Group A. & H. production continues to be a major factor in the 1951 gains recorded, 
and thts ts despite the Wage Stabilisation Board’s partial “freeze” on new group insur- 
ance writings with employer contribution that was put into effect early this year. As 
expected, yp ratios on both individual and group business are higher than in 1950 and 
with group A. & H. ratios showing a marked but not alarming increase. Much of 
this upward he is attributed to hospital expense experience, a cause for concern. 
Generally the companies are encouraged over thetr 1951 results and are confident that 
the industry's growth can be maintained, and even expanded, in the year ahead. A 
company-by-company tabulation of results up to November 1 in order of respective 
standing follows: 


Metropolitan Life, which leads the & H. premiums had jumped 53%. Loss 
field, reported combined net premiums ratios for both lines are about 10% 
of $140,400,000 of which $125,100,000 was higher. On individual business this in- 


crease is due almost entirely to in- 
creased costs under blanket. medical ex- 
pense coverage. In the group classifica- 
tion both the weekly indemnity and hos- 
pital expense experience was poorer. 
Provident Life & Accident had topped 
$27,600,000 mark in premium writ- 
November 1, representing 18% 
1950’s volume of $23,254,085 


produced in group A. & H. for a 45% 
increase, and $15,300,000 in personal A. 
& H. for 19% gain. For the ten months 
the Metropolitan’s loss ratio on group 
business was 76% (10 points higher than 
last year). Its ratio on personal 
A. & H. business was 46% compared — the 
with 45% in the 1950 period. ings by 

Aetna Life whose total A. increase over 


loss 


& H. 


pro- 


duction in 1950 on an earned basis was for ten months. Losses are running only 
$88,907,007 had exceeded this mark in slightly higher than last year. 

group A. & H. alone in the ten months Washington National estimated net 
of 1951. For this line its estimated pre- premium writings of $21,639,973 for first 


increase of ten months of 1950, a gain of 11.9% or 
$2,299,428 over the same period of 1950. 
Loss ratios are higher for both lines. 


Pacific Mutual Life whose 1950 A. & 


$95,000,000, an 
38% over 1950. An increase of $200,000 in 
commercial A. & H. volume is indicated 
for the year. In 1950 the commercial 


miums were 


earned premiums totaled $6,274,452. Loss __H. business on an earned basis was $12,- 
ratios are somewhat higher than last 815,047 had reached $13,200,000 by No- 
year. vember 1, indicative of a healthy gain 
” Mutual Benefit Health & Accident for the year. Its group loss ratios are 


vear but on an 
slightly 


same as last 
basis the ratios are 


about the 
individual 
higher. 


maintained its reputation as the largest 
exclusively A. & H. company in the 


world by writing approximately  $83,- 

000,000 up to November 1, a gain of Liberty Mutual’s volume had reached 
nearly $3,000,000 over the same yo the $13,000,000 mark by November 1, 
of 1950. Its loss ratio on individual lines a gain of $5,000,000 over the 1950 period. 
at 61% is down about 1% from last The company reported an upward trend 
year. Its group loss ratio is 70% or in group loss ratios. Its ratios on the 
about 4% less than in 1950. individual lines were about the same as 


1950. 

Business Men’s Assurance pointed to 
net writings of about $11,000,000 for the 
first ten months compared with $10,300,- 
same period of 1950. Loss 
individual business has 


The Travelers whose 1950 volume on in 
an earned basis was $77,720,705 for all 
A. & H. lines, was ahead approximately 
7% in individual business as of Novem- 
ber 1 and showed a group A. & H. vol- — 00O for the 
ume gain of approximately 45%. On its experience on 


improved. It remains about the 
last year on the group lines. 

Loyalty Group’s casualty companies 
Commercial Insurance Co. and Metro- 
politan Casualty—show combined net 
premiums of $10,800,000, an estimated 
increase of 16% for the year. Its indi- 
vidual loss ratios are slightly lower but 
on group business ratios are slightly 
higher. 

National Casualty, reporting for the 
first nine months, shows $10,246,000 in 
earned premiums. This is a gain of 15% 
over the same period of 1950. On its 
individual disability policies the loss 
ratio increase is 2.9%; on _ individual 
hospital expense policies the increase is 


same as 





only 1.7%. On group business over-all 
loss ratios are 3 or 4% higher than 
in 1950. 


The Zurich which reported earned , 

& H. premiums of $7,752,510 for sah 
1950, is up to $8,650,000 for ten months 
of 1951. A slight increase in loss ratios 
is noted. 

Massachusetts Protective, a big factor 
in the non-cancellable A. & H. field, 
estimates net writings of $8,511,771 up 
to November 1, a gain of $268,510. Loss 
ratio on this business is better than last 
year. 

Paul Revere Life, running mate of 
Massachusetts Protective, reports $9,- 
362,350 for individual and group business 
combined. A gain of $1,020,853 has been 
made in the individual lines and $606,- 
857 in group A. & H. The loss ratios on 
both are slightly lower than last year. 

North American Accident reported 
that its 1951 volume is running 10% 
ahead of 1950 which indicates that the 
company will better last year’s produc- 
tion of $8,533,544. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, reflect- 
ing a gain of 154.1% in its group A. & 
H. business, had produced a total of 
$7,129,000 up to November 1, compared 
with $3,908,000 for the ten months of 
1950. Its group production was $5,188,- 
000 and its individual writings $1,941,000. 
estimated at 


The over-all gain was 
824%. An improvement of several 
points in the 1951 loss ratio over-all 


may be shown when year-end figures are 
filed. However, the individual A. & H. 
loss ratios will be three or four points 
higher. 

American Casualty’s writings were up 
to $6,879,573 as of November 1 compared 
with its entire 1950 production in A. & 
H. lines of $3,256,818. Its loss experience 
on individual business is slightly better 
than last year but loss ratios are higher 
on group A. & H. than in 1950. 

Combined Insurance Co. of America, 
enjoying its biggest year to date, had 
written $5,800,000 in net premiums bv 
November 1, an estimated increase of 





individual policies loss ratios show a 
moderate increase, but group A. & H. 
loss ratios are sizably higher. 


Continental Casualty was close to the 
$55,000,000 mark by November 1, repre- 
senting a gain of almost $9,500,000 for 
the ten-month period. Loss ratios on 
the bulk of its individual A. & H. busi- 
ness this year are just about the same 
as last year except in the case of com- 
mercial lines where an increase of about 
11% is shown. Preliminary studies indi- 
cate this is primarily due to higher re- 
serves caused by a greater number of 
claims under policies providing life in- 
demnity for confining sickness. Group 
A. & H. loss ratios are running slightly 
higher this year but the year-end expec- 
tation is that this line will produce a 
profit for the Continental of between 
3 and 4%. 

Connecticut 
all A. & H. 
$30,000,000 by 
47%. Commercial 
about 8% over last 


45 John Street 


Ceneral’s premiums for 
lines had almost reached 
November 1, a gain of 
writings were up 
year and group A. 
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$900,000 or 15.5% over the same period 
of 1950. On individual A. & H. business 
its 1951 loss ratio is now 40.49% com- 
pared with 43.89% for the 1950 -period. 
Its 42.6% loss ratio on individual hospital 
business is four points lower than a year 
ago. Only a small volume of group busi- 
ness is written. 

Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. reports 
$5,091,955 in writings up to November 1 
which was only slightly below its entire 
1950 production igre an earned basis of 
$5,222,376. On all & H. business in- 
cluding weekly Basen group, fran- 
chise, railroad, auto clubs and newspa- 
per, the over-all loss ratio was 54.9% 
compared with 52.8% for the 10 months 
of 1950. 

Sterling Insurance Co., Chicago, with 
an estimated production of $4,250,000 for 
the ten months, is now about 25% ahead 
of 1950. Its loss ratios on both individual 
and group A. & H. compare favorably 
with those of last year. ; 

Woodmen Accident’s net writings 
were $4,070,000 up to November 1, a gain 
of 6% over the like period of 1950... Its 
47% loss ratio on individual business 
was about 14% lower than a year ago. 
On a small volume of group A. & H. 
the loss ratio is 60%, same as in 1950, 

Indemnity Cc. of North America, 
which has put the emphasis this year 


on special risks A. & H. business, had 
reached the $3,600,000 mark by Novem- 
ber 1, an estimated 50% increase over 


1950. It is expected that its 1951 pro- 
duction in A. & H. lines will be the 
largest to date. The Indemnity’s loss 
ratios are running about the same as 
last year. 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, re- 
porting an 80% increase, had tallied a 
premium volume of $3,554,183 by Novem- 
ber 1. This large gain was due almost 
entirely to DBL cash rae ary and polio 
insurance. Its over-all A. & H. loss ratio 
for ten months was 139% higher than 
last year, largely reflected in the group 
line because of unusual death losses 
paid on keyman insurance. 

Loyal Protective Life, which special- 
izes on non-cancellable A. & H., points 
to sickness and accident premiums of 
$3,016,562 for the year to date, a gain 
of 10.5%. Its claims in these lines are 
up 16.7% over 1950. 

United States Life’s production of $2,- 


888,467. reflects a substantial increase 
over 1950. Its group A. & H. writings 


were $2,119,841 for the ten months, com- 
pared with $866,766 for the same period 
of 1950. In the commercial department 
its volume was $768,626 in contrast to 
$640,000 a year ago. Loss ratios are run- 
ning slightly higher on individual and 
slightly lower on group business. 

Great a Reserve, Dallas, re- 
ported $2,486,998, representing a small 
increase over the 1950 period. Loss ra- 
tios are approximately the same as last 
year. 

Republic National Life, Dallas, showed 
$2,325,118 in individual and group A. & 
H. combined for ten months, an im- 
provement over 1950. Its experi- 
ence on the individual lines is much 
better than last year, but the group loss 
ratio is up about 14% 

Maryland Comey writings of $2,- 
312,000 (including New York DBL) re- 
flected as increase of about 7% over 
last year. Its 1951 loss ratios on both 
individual and group A. & H. are run- 
ning higher. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity whose 
1950 production amounted to $2,293,193 
will close this year with a small increase 
in premium volume. A slight gain in 
health premiums is indicated. Loss ratio 
in that line is up about nine points, and 
the accident loss ratio is 6% points 
higher. 

Standard Accident with $2,184,000 in 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Are You on the Right Track? 
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HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 


120 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road 





Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 





Dallas 4, Tex. 
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Want an accident telescope? 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if you had a telescope medical expenses resulting from accidental in- 
that would let you see accidents coming from jury, as well as a lump sum for accidental death, 
‘way off? Of course, it’s not possible. It never will loss of limb or sight. 

be. But, while you, can never foresee accidents, Here is insurance that pays off in peace of mind 
you can plan ahead to protect yourself financially as well as in dollars. See your Maryland agent 
against them. At low cost, you can obtain a Mary- or broker today. 

land personal accident policy which will pay you Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
an income while you're disabled. It also will pay his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 





* Anocher effective and unusual advertisement designed to help Mary!and agents and brokers sell more accident insurance. 
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pecial Risks Insurance Growing 


New and Rapidly Growing Segment of Health and Accident Insurance 


Field; Aviation, Travel and Special Hazards Included; 


Newspapers and magazines are insur- 
ing their war correspondents while lo- 
cated at the front in Korea and in other 
troubled areas of the world. A _ parts 
manufacturer insures employes located 
at a rocket projective proving grounds. 
Banks and corporations insure guards 
and messengers who carry large sums 
of money and securities. An oil com- 
pany insures its employes engaged in 
deep sea diving and related operations 
in the securing of new oil deposits off 
the coastline. 

As these are specific special hazards 
which ordinarily are not insured by the 
average company, how do these risks 
come under the underwriting wire? 


A Field Which Is Growing 


Many of them represent a relatively 
new and rapidly growing segment of 
the accident and health insurance field, 
a coverage designated as special risks 
accident and health insurance. 

Formerly written solely by Lloyd’s of 
London, a number of American compa- 
nies entered into the underwriting of 
this class of business during the Second 
World War to answer the need for in- 
surance on war correspondents and 
American business men going into war 
areas. These companies have since ex- 
panded their activities to include many 
other classes of special risks. 

A special risk may be classified as a 
risk which possesses one or more of the 
following characteristics: 

1. High limits of insurance on the in- 
sured individual, or a high catastrophe 
limit covering a number of insured indi- 
viduals exposed to a common risk; e.g., a 
high limit of insurance on a movie star, 
or insurance covering 40 people flying in 
the same aircraft. 

2. Exposure to unusual or hazardous 
risk of accident or sickness; e.g., observa- 
tion by engineer of operation of new 
tanks on battlefield. 

3. Uniqueness of risk. Lack of spread 
of numerous risks of the same kind; e.g., 
insurance covering a test pilot while mak- 
ing trial flights in new prototype jet atr- 
craft. 

4. Limitation of coverage to a specific 
hazard for short period of time; e.g., cov- 
erage for driver of motor boat during a 
speed race. 

Three General Categories 

Most special risks in the Accident and 
Health field fall into three general cate- 
gories as follows: 

A—Auviation. Insurance covering indi- 
viduals while flying as passengers or pilots, 
or covering groups of employes under a 
master policy issued to the employer. 

3—Travel. Insurance covering ind:vid- 
uals or groups of employes against all 
hazards while traveling. 

C—Special Hazards. Insurance covering 
individuals while exposed to unusual haz- 
ards, or covering groups of such individ- 
uals employed by the same concern. 

Many miscellaneous types of accident 
and health risks are now finding insur- 
ance in the special risks field where 
previously they were uninsurable in the 
more standard sections of the accident 
and health field. 

Rates for special risks have become 
standardized in a few classes only, such 
as annual policies covering individuals 
while passengers on regularly scheduled 
airlines. Many special risks require the 
establishment of rates on an individual 


Case Histories Demonstrate Risk Variety 


case basis to reflect the unique char- 
acteristics of the risk. 

Public Liability and Workmen’s 

Compensation Specials 

Also in connection with special risks 
there is quite a list within the public 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
field. The following are some examples: 





A—A service club sponsored a football 
game between a Western and an East- 
ern college, and in connection therewith, 
proposed to incur certain expenses in 
preparation for the game. The club de- 
sired to be indemnified for loss to the 


extent of such expenditures in the event 
the game were cancelled or postponed. 
Insurance was provided in respect of 
cancellation or postponement by order 
of Federal, state or municipal authori- 
ties because of epidemic or if cancela- 
tion or postponement be made _ neces- 
sary by reason of the occurrence of 
an accident. 





B—A manufacturer desired to increase 
the amount of weekly compensation paid 
to employes under the rules of the 
applicable workmen’s compensation law. 
Insurance was sought and_ provided 
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Right outside the front door of almost every city or suburban 
home is something that becomes a dangerous liability hazard 
in cold weather . . . the sidewalk. In most states, pedestrian 
falls on icy or snow covered pavements will cause an epidemic 
of damage suits this winter. It happens every year, frequently 
to families who are uninsured. At only $13.50 a year, will 


a $50,000 Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy protect 
every one of your clients—not only during the “fall” season 


rimerican Casualty Company 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 














for the difference between a percentage 
of the actual earnings of the injured em- 
ploye as defined in the workmen’s com- 
pensation law and the amount of com- 
pensation payable under the law. The 
coverage, of course, was applicable only 
to a limited period of disability. 





C—Sometime ago it was concluded by 
a radio station that a ruling by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
deprived the radio station of the right 
to censor political speeches. The station 
desired protection against claims aris- 
ing out of political speeches or discus- 
sions in respect of which the station 
considered itself prohibited by law from 
exercising any censorship. 





D—A corporation was formed for the 
purpose of promoting a system of musi- 
cal education developed by an_ in- 
dependent musician. The corporation 
agreed to hold the musician harmless 
from any and all claims which might 
arise out of the public endorsement by 
the musician of the activities of the 
corporation in promoting the system of 
musical education. Coverage was pro- 
vided for the liability assumed by the 
corporation under its contract with the 
musician. 


E—A manufacturer of special types 
of paper made certain representations 
in the sale of the paper that care was 
taken to see that it did not fall into the 
hands of persons who might use it to 
the disadvantage of the customers of 
the manufacturer. Coverage was de- 
signed to protect the manufacturer as 
respects its liability for damages al- 
leged to arise out of failure to provide 
the protection necessary to prevent the 
paper from falling into the hands of 
unauthorized persons. 





F—A contractor engaged in the col- 
lection and disposal of garbage in an 
Eastern community was concerned about 
more than his legal liability for bodily 
injury and property damage. Coverage 
was desired for the legal liability of the 
contractor for damages because of loss 
sustained by any person or _ persons 
caused by and arising out of wrongful 
and negligent activities or willful mis- 
conduct of the contractor’s employes 
while engaged in the collection and dis- 
posal of garbage. Such coverage was 
provided as an extension of the normal 
liability insurance available to the con- 
tractor. 


G—An employer was presented with 
a problem arising out of variations in 
the benefits provided under the work- 
men’s compensation laws of the several 
states. In a certain jurisdiction the 
union required that if employes of the 
home state, which enjoys high compen- 
sation benefits, worked for the insured 
in another state with lower benefits, and 
the extra-territorial provisions of the 
home state law were not applicable, the 
employer agreed to make up the differ- 
ence by voluntary payments. Coverage 
was created to indemnify the employer 
to the extent of the difference between 
the benefits provided by the subject 
workmen’s compensation laws. 
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UNUSUAL RISKS! 
DIFFICULT RISKS! 


Unusual, out of the ordinary, death and dismemberment, accident and health income and medical reimburse- 
ment coverage can be arranged to suit the needs of your clients. 


Check this brief outline of coverages heretofore difficult or impossible to place with facility: 


AVIATION ACCIDENT WORLD WIDE 


Aviation accident insurance covering in flight only or all accidents WORLD WIDE — Large Limits — for 
individuals and groups; passengers, pilots and crew members, annually, for trips of any length, anywhere, any type 
of travel, immediately binding, prompt delivery of policy. 


KEY Sizable death and dismemberment, weekly SUMMER Fees refunded pro-rata if camp is closed 
MAN indemnity, accident or accident and health, CAMP by epidemic. Blanket medical expense cover 
medical reimbursement, for key personnel for illness or injury sustained by campers. 
or management level personnel at group 
rates. 
: ; ATHLETIC Blanket accident medical reimbursement for 
JUMBO Sizable death and dismemberment and TEAMS teams, any sport; school, amateur, semi-pro 


accident income protection for the indi- aw eeaiiiaieaal 
vidual. Covering the unusual exposure not P : 
regularly underwritten. 
STUDENTS Tuition refunded pro-rata if school is FINANCE Accident or accident and sickness protec- 


REFUND closed by epidemic. Group medical reim- tion arranged to liquidate installment obli- 
bursement for students. gations for loaning institutions. 


NEW YORK STATE DISABILITY BENEFITS COVERAGE 
Considerate attention will be given your problems. You will be convinced by 


consulting with our Special Risks or Aviation Accident Department on your 
next unusual or perplexing individual or group coverage, proposal or problem. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


METROPOLITAN AND EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
Continental Companies Building 


76 William Street e New York 5, N. Y. 


For Brokerage Service 


WHitehall 3-8500 





THESE COVERAGES AVAILABLE THROUGH BRANCH OFFICES 
AND GENERAL AGENTS OF THESE DEPARTMENTS 
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Special Risks in the A. & H. Field 


Challenging to the Imagination 


By Gero. H. MILter 
Supt., Special Risk Division, Accident & Health Dept. 


American Casualty 
The magic words “special risks” have 
become an important part of company- 
agent operations in the last five years. 
Prior to 1945 Lloyd’s of London prob- 
ably represented the most popular mar- 
ket for the unusual or unorthodox acci- 
dent risk, and there was a_ hesitancy 
on the part of domestic companies to 
even appraise, let alone quote on, acci- 
dent or accident and health hazards 
which did not fall into any pattern 
where coverage could be effected 
through the use of standard policy 
forms. Since 1945 however, sibelal risk 
departments have sprung into being 
among domestic companies to the ulti- 
mate advantage of the insuring public, 
the companies and the producing agents. 
It is only natural that coverages which 
were “special” a few years ago, would 
become standardized as volume was ob- 
tained, particularly in a field pag the 
premium volume is potentially large. For 
example, sports insurance on amateur, 
semi-professional, school and_ college 
athletic teams was written very hap- 
hazardly, and with no consistency of 
benefits and rates prior to 1945, Since 
then however, as experience accumu- 
lated, sports insurance follows a _ well- 
defined pattern, with a uniformity of 
benefits and rates. 
Plans Most Popular Today 
The sports insurance plans enjoying 
the most popularity today provide a 
blanket accident medical expense bene- 
fit ranging from $250 to $1,000, with an 
additional accidental death and dismem- 
berment benefit of $250 or $500. Medical 
expense on less hazardous sports like 
baseball, softball and basketball nor- 
mally is written on a_non-deductible 
basis, although plans with a deductible 
are available. Members of teams are 
protected while playing or practicing in 
scheduled games or practice 
and while traveling to and from. The 
travel coverage usually is restricted to 
travel as a group in a common con- 
veyance. The more hazardous sports 
like football, ice hockey and la crosse 
are acceptable to most companies only 


sessions 


Co. of Reading, Pa. 





GEORGE H. MILLER 
most popular sports plans have been 
those which provide for reimbursement 
on a scheduled or allocated basis—as 
contrasted with the blanket unallocated 
coverage which is so popular with teams 
in the amateur and semi-pro class. The 
acceptance by schools of the more lim- 
ited allocated plans is occasioned by 
financial necessity in most cases. School 
boards readily appreciate the advan- 
tages of blanket medical expense pro- 
tection, but limited budgets require, in 
most cases, the purchase of less expen- 
sive allocated protection. Many times 
this is a penny wise-pound foolish 
theory—as the more limited coverage 
cannot possibly fully take care of the 
high cost of medical treatment. School 
boards find themselves in the position 
of having spent dollars for insurance 
and still must dig into the till for ex- 
penses which are not covered or ex- 
ceed the limits of the low-priced allo- 











These Special Hazards Covered 


Further examples of special hazards which have been covered by an 


insurance company: 


Many corporations are providing 
chemists and other employes in their 
An auto manufacturer and a tire 


accident insurance for research 
research laboratories. 
manufacturer insure employes en- 


gaged in speed and endurance tests of their products. 


preparatory schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 


True Special Risks 


The coverages referred to in preced- 
ing paragraphs may have started as spe- 
cial risk ventures, but today, they have 
become so standardized and uniform 
that they are not true special risks 
although they are normally handled by 
special risk departments. It is the true 
special risk which so intrigues the curi- 
osity and interest of both agent and 
company. It is the risk on which there 
is no developed experience—no  sup- 
porting facts and figures. Furthermore, 
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there is no rate table or manual to as- 
sist in promulgating an equitable pre- 
mium. An agent writes our depart- 
ment concerning a client who is a mem- 
ber of a civic group whose members 
have volunteered to build a recreation 
park for the youngsters of his commun- 
ity. All work will be done by volunteers 
—most of them unskilled in any of the 
crafts. The project will last approxi- 
mately three months—more or less. 
Here is a situation fraught with “un- 
knowns,” but the agent would like a spe- 
cial accident policy protecting every 
volunteer member while working on the 
(Continued on Page 105) 









One of a series appearing in business and consumer magazines. 


PHARAOH realized 


the responsibilitees 


0 





He stationed a trusted scribe on the roof of ancient Egypt’s royal 
granary. By tallying each sack emptied into the chamber, this 
scribe recorded the amount of grain delivered as annual tribute. 
His count, checked against the records of the overseers who super- 
vised the filling of the sacks, constituted a primitive control 


against dishonesty. 














A ship construction company has employes insured during the course 
of trial runs of new ships. 

An instrument manufacturer has its employes insured while acting 
as observers on submarine trips. 

Corporations often insure their employes while they are concentrated 
at company outings or conventions. 

Operators of stock car racing exhibitions frequently insure the drivers 
and mechanics against accidents occurring during the stock car exhibitions. 

Migratory workers who are brought in from Mexico and elsewhere 


In modern business practice, setting up and maintaining adequate 
controls against dishonesty is still a primary responsibility of 
management. Frequent outside audits provide an additional vital 
safeguard. Equally essential is employee bonding in amounts 
proportionate to the company’s operations—to insure reimburse- 
ment in the event of a shortage. All three are needed for an effective 


are frequently 


insured against accident and sickness while working in 


the United States and during transportation to and from the job. This 
insurance is purchased by the organizations responsible for bringing the 


workers into the country. 








on a deductible basis. From a theory 
standpoint this is logical because in 
any hazardous athletic activity, it’s a 
known fact that there will be minor 
injuries requiring one or two doctors’ 
visits, or X-ray examinations. Since 
insurance theoretically. is to cover an 
unknown or unanticipated occurrence, 
it follows that in the insuring of hazar- 
dous sports, there should be no coverage 
for the known and expected minor in- 
juries. Thus, the application of a de- 
ductible permits the offering of ade- 
quate medical expense protection at a 
premium rate which is salable. 

In the secondary school field, the 





cated plan. It’s a problem of education. 

American Casualty has been success- 
ful in writing blanket protection plans 
on high schools in direct competition 
with allocated plans—solely as a result 
of aggressive and intelligent presenta- 
tion by agents. 

Accident and sickness medical expense 
coverage on youngsters attending sum- 
mer camps, started as a special risk cov- 
erage not too many years ago, has to- 
day reached major proportions from a 
premium volume standpoint. The same 
can be said of student medical expense 
plans—accident and sickness medical 
expense coverage on students attending 


partnership against dishonesty. 


Our bonding specialists can help you plan your loss prevention 
program. Why not call our agent in your community and have him 


arrange for this service now? 


AMERICAN SURETY 


mime cneememecome COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
+ ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY INLAND MARINE 





AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Prominent at Commissioners’ Meeting 


Chase M. Smith, General Counsel of Kemper Companies, Was 
Once With Illinois Department; First Attracted National 
Attention by Talk on Standard Fire Policy 


A familiar and an influential figure 
at conventions of National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, as well as 
at many of its committee meetings, is 
Chase MacKenzie Smith of Chicago. 
His primary legal work is conducted for 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. as 
general counsel. He is also general coun- 
sel for Excess Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Co. and American Motorists Insurance 
Co. Also, he is chairman of the legal 
committee of American Mutual Alliance 
and its affiliated associations and he is 
a director of Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S 

Was Boy on a Farm 

A member of the Quaker Church he 
was born in Plainfield, Ind., a small 
town near Indianapolis; lived on a farm 
until 9; moved to the village, went to 
high school there and started business 





bian Bachrach 


CHASE MacKE NzIE SMITH 


In 1912 he moved to Spring- 
field, Tll,, where his insurance and law 
careers ‘began almost simultaneously. 
His first job was as stenographer in 
office of Reich Indemnity Co., which 
outfit wrote dram shop liability insur- 
ance. Next, he became an apprentice 
law student. In the law office he wrote 
up interrogations, carried his employ- 
er’s papers, ran errands and picked up 
a lot of valuable information about law. 
At night he attended school. 

In 1913 Mr. Smith joined the Illinois 
Insurance Department as secretary to 
the Insurance Director. Two years later 
he was given charge of the Depart- 
ment’s fire and casualty division, a posi- 
tion he held until 1918. He continued 
his day and night working schedule by 
attending night law classes. 

World War I Experience 

Along came World War I. While in 
France with the 308th Field Artillery 
of the 78th (Lightning) Division he 
found himself a member of a_ small 
detail that was expected to keep the 
regiment supplied with everything from 
baled hay for the horses and food for 
the troops to equipment such as cloth- 
ing and telephone lines. It proved to 
be one of best equipped artillery regi- 
ments on the Western Front. 

As an after dinner speaker Mr. Smith 
began as his Army affiliation neared its 
end, the occasion being a dinner aboard 
a captured German raider which had 
been converted into a troopship. To 
dispose of wines and assorted culinary 
delicacies was real occasion for the 


college. 


dinner. As a speaker he disclosed a 
James Whitcomb Riley sense of humor. 
Joins Kemper Insurance Group 
Mr. Smith joined the Kemper insur- 
ance group in 1920 as secretary and 


of National 
the company’s staff num- 
same year he was 
admitted to the bar. “It had taken a 
lot of night work to make the grade,” 
he said. In 1933 he was appointed gen- 
eral counsel for the Kemper companies. 
Two years later he began to attract 
wider attention in the industry. This 
grew out of a speech he made in 1935 
at a meeting of insurance section, 
American Bar Association, when he 
urged revision of the standard fire pol- 
icy. 

“T believed that 


Retailers. 


office 
At the time, 
bered six. In the 


attorney 


many provisions of 





and the con- 
“The 
obvious defects of the contract were 
resulting in courts adopting interpreta- 
tions unfavorable to insurance compa- 
nies. I was confident that a well-drafted, 
easily understood contract, would be 
interpreted literally by the courts with 
more Satisfaction both to the companies 
and to the public.” 

Mr. Smith was one of the principal 
figures among representatives of the 
industry appointed as an industry com- 
mittee following the South-Eastern Un- 

(Continued on Page 105) 


the contract were obsolete 


ditions strict or unfair,” he said. 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry’s best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 


contracts all play an important part in the defense 


For more than sixty years the United States Guarantee 
Company has specialized in this type of protection, 


both in times of peace and national emergency. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


FIDELITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Need for Crime Insurance Protection 


Increases Under Present Conditions 


By Wa ter L. Flynn 
The William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 


confidential nature of our work 
mention of specific inci- 


1e benef fit of the 


The 
prohibits the 
dents or cases but for 


insurance industry we have made a study 
of some of the problems and in this 
article stress new hazards created by 


economic conditions. 


What Is Crime Insurance? 





Crime insurance includes the various 
forms of policies and bonds which agree 
y or indemnify for loss caused by 
types of crimes. There is a 


greater need today than ever before for 
business man as well as the house- 
der to fortify himself with this form 
of insurance. 












Some policies are designed to pro- 
agar ] caused by a_ specific 
forgery bond. Other 
> multiple coverage for 
al di ifferent types of 
these is the com- 
popular compre- 
y, disappearance and 
destruction policy. 

Wide Assortment of Policies 
There is wide assortment of poli- 
cies for the business man and the house- 
holder to choose from. 7 help 
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and protect his property against loss 

‘aused by crime. The various forms of 
policies and bonds may be divided into 
four general classes follows: 

1. Burglary, Robbe id Theft: Res- 
idence "me le open stock, 
mercantil safe, paymaster robbery, 
messenger robbery, interior robbery, 
storekeepers burglary and robbery, office 
bur and robbery. 

2. iudulent or Dishonest Acts of 

Fidelity ynds_ including 
iti I primary commer- 


irds: Bankers 
anket bonds, 
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Good checks are 


intercepted on their way to the person 
for whom they are intended—often by 
theft from the mail. After the endorse- 
ment is forged by the thief or a con- 
federate the stolen and forged check is 





then negotiated or cashed with a local 
merchant or financial institution. 

The type of loss which has shown the 
greatest increase in dollar amount is the 
inside embezzlement or dishonesty loss 
usually perpetrated by a trusted em- 
ploye. Single losses in this class have 
totaled as much as $1,000,000. 

Holdups, burglaries and thefts con- 
tinue with regular severity and truck 
holdups are taking a larger toll. 

Just recently counterfeit bonds ap- 
peared in some parts of the country. 

It is estimated that the annual cost 
of but three types of crime total more 
than one billion dollars, as follows: 


Embezzlement, $400,000,400; burglary 





Hospital-Surgical-Medical is the fastest growing 


Insurance coverage in today’s Market 


YOU CAN OFFER THIS 
IMPORTANT COVERAGE 


THROUGH 
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A SPECIALIST COMPANY WITH 
A REPUTATION FOR INTEGRITY 


Separate A_& H and Hospital Contracts for Life Agents 





These features 
will make it 
profitable for 
you to represent 
AMERICAN 
HEALTH 





Exclusion-free hospital-surgical- 
medical coverage 


Flat rate policies for families regard- 
less of number of children 


Simple, easy-to-understand policy 
provisions 


Full cooperation with local 
hospitals and physicians 


Prompt claim settlement facilities 
in over 50 communities in the 
eastern United States 


Mi*’ life agents have discovered the importance of being 
able to offer full coverage, particularly in hospitalization, 
surgical and medical care policies. They open the door to many 
potential “‘life’’ prospects and provide a low premium policy with 
a very definite demand and an essential protection. If your com- 
pany does not write A & H and hospitalization, the American 
Health program should be a welcome opportunity to give com- 
plete coverage and improve your income. 


Address all inquiries to 


HOWARD B. MORRIS, Vice President, Agency Department 
AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National Bank Building 


e Baltimore 2, Md. 











and theft, $400,000,000; forgery, $300,- 
000,000; total, $1,100,000,000. 
Aside from determining the respon- 


sibility for a loss under a policy or bond 
a thorough investigation will uncover 
salvage prospects which many times are 
an important economic factor, particu- 
larly with regard to bonds. Usually 


when a person commits a crime causing 





WALTER L. FLYNN 

a loss of property he incurs two obliga- 
tions: one of a criminal nature for 
which he must answer to the law en- 
forcement authorities and he also incurs 
a civil obligation to the person or firm 
sustaining the loss. 

Insurance executives know that the 
efficient operation of salvage procedure 
has a far reaching effect within their 
respective companies. Many times it af- 
fects the experience of certain lines as 
well as the experience of agents. 

Because losses are larger in amount 
now a concentration on salvage will 
prove of economic benefit to companies, 
their agents and assureds. The sources 
of salvage can best be ascertained by 
thorough investigations. 

New Hazards and Predictions for 

the Future 

Several substantial losses in the past 
few years in both commercial firms and 
financial institutions were engineered by 
outside influences. An inside trusted em- 
ploye was either tempted by the promise 
of a good share in the stolen money or 
he was deliberately made obligated to 
the outside influence. The inside em- 
ploye was then used as the vehicle to 
improperly withdraw large sums and to 
cover the act. In some cases it was 
done by an overpayment for goods re- 
ceived and in others drawing checks for 


merchandise never received. In the 
financial institutions false credits were 
established. 

One of the most effective ways to 


cope with this hazard is to conduct peri- 
odical, confidential check-ups of the hab- 


its and outside activities of key em- 
ployes. In some cases such a check-up 
might reveal information which would 


eventually protect an employe from his 
own wrongful act and at the same time 
save his employer from a large loss. 
Another current hazard which is 
troublesome and costly is the problem 
of unexplained, abnormal inventory 
shortages in both commercial firms and 
industrial plants. This is one of the 
problems we have concentrated on with 
good results. It is always a relief and 
satisfaction to business executives to 


know the exact cause of such perplex- 
ing shortages even though the facts 
show that in some instances the short- 


ages are created by the wrongful 


of their own employes. 


acts 


Four Elements Increase Losses 


Four elements existing in our eco- 
nomic structure today are bound to 
create more losses. First is the in- 


creased tax rate which took effect No- 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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to be incurred still having in mind the 
desirability of rate stability. 

The normal process of rating analysis 
from statistical records, while sound in 
concept, suffered from the grave defect 
in inflationary times of leaving out of 
any Statistical reviews the experience 
of the latest 18 months. While in more 
normal times this gap in experience 
could be accepted, it recently was 
proven to be too severe a draw-back 
when attempting to determine prospec- 
tive rate levels. This, of course, was 
due to the continued inflationary move- 
ment during this 18-month period on 
losses which these revised premiums 
had to contemplate. 


Current Experience Factor 


To overcome this obvious defect and 
stimulated to no little extent by the fact 
that the underwriting results in 1950 


were again a substantial loss—thus con- 





CALLAN 


tinuing a condition which has remained 
unbroken since 1945 with the sole ex- 
ception of 1949—the automobile rates 
committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters introduced into 
its rate revision formula in 195l—a 
so-called current experience factor. 

The purpose of this factor was to 
measure the latest available calendar 
year loss ratio experience against the 
results of the preceding two calendar 
years and by injection of this factor 
into the statistical figures available to 
impart to the resulting sum a substan- 
tial flavoring of actual losses incurred 
in the most recent period which was 
inaccessible to more detailed statistical 
review. 

By the use of this factor it is fair 
to say that rate promulgations now 
being made have been tempered with the 
experience available up to within four 
months of the rate revision on a basis 
which has proven acceptable to prac- 
tically all of the regulatory authorities 
in the country. This rating responsive- 
ness has to be compared to the previous 
conditions prior to the introduction of 
the so-called current experience factor 
where the gap in rate information 
amounted to 18 months or more. 


Rate Revisions Modified 


this 
injection 


experience 
the rating 


current 
into 


In utilizing 
factor as an 





Current Experience Helpful in Auto Rating 


(Continued from Page 1) 


formula, the rate makers have still been 
aware of the necessity for avoiding vio- 
lent rating movements and they have 
accordingly modified any rate revision 
indications to keep the final promulga- 


tion within a reasonable margin of 
existing rates. 
While the day is not yet apparent 


when the inflationary trends will cease, 
it has to be remembered that a con- 
tinuation of this current experience fac- 
tor treatment in rate making will un- 
doubtedly have the beneficial effect of 
making possible a more immediate down- 
ward movement in rate levels when loss 
conditions so justify. It is for that 
reason that the utilization of this ex- 
perience factor ties in exactly with the 
over-all philosophy that rates should be 
responsive to conditions existing and 
contemplated for the period such rates 
will be effective. 


Chase M. Smith 


(Continued from Page 103) 


derwriters Association decision of 1944 
that insurance is interstate commerce. 
His diplomacy and good humor did its 
share in bringing about the cooperation 
in all divisions of the business which 
followed. 

As a toastmaster or 
speaker at more formal events Mr. 
Smith has made many appearances. His 
successes on these occasions have been 
made possible by his combination of 
serious thought and wit. 

A small trophy standing in his office, 
and awarded as winner of first prize 
in a kicker’s golf tournament, reads: 
“Chase MacKenzie Smith, bon vivant, 
voyageur, diplomat, raconteur, el quel- 
ques fois un advocat.’ 

Married in 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
live in Highland Park, Ill, and have 
a son 26. Chase M. Smith’s hobbies are 
golf and fishing. 


after dinner 












Lumbermens and its agents... 


ave doitq contethixg about it! 















@ A recent issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


carried this message from Lumbermens .. . 


For millions of Americans to drive their cars where and when 

they will through this beautiful land of freedom, is an American 
privilege { The accidents in their wake are an American 

tragedy, the prevention of which is one of America’s gravest problems. 
The solution is self discipline—to know and obey the rules 


of law, common sense and courtesy { Lumbermens 


and its agents nationwide are striving to help 


bring this about in the American way—in town 


meeting tradition—through home, church, 


school and community assembly. 














TO REVISE N. J. COMP. RATES 


Manager Bernard Hamilton of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey has advised mem- 
ber companies that a revision of rates 
for January 1 effect is under consider- 
ation on the basis of the recently filed 
mid-year loss ratio report and the 
amendments to the state’s compensation 
law which will become effective on that 


date. Mr. Hamilton advises companies 
not to write policies effective on and 
after that date until the revised rates 


are announced. 


. 4 8 
ie 
Special A. & H. Risks 
(Continued from Page 102) 
project. A special risk policy is 
answer today—written by the agent’s 
own company. Another agent inquires 
about the possibility of medical expense 
coverage on groups of youngsters taking 


the 


swimming lessons throughout the sum- 
mer under the supervision of adult 
members of a _ service club—different 
youngsters each week—varying mem- 
bers—varying hours. It takes skilled 
special risk personnel to ferret out the 
necessary information, figure a rate and 


effect coverage on a basis which will be 


economicakto handle, both for the com- 
pany and the agent. These risks build 
premiums and good will and the pre- 


miums do not necessarily wind up in 


the A. & H. column. 
We know from experience in our 
own company that special risk policies 


placed on a risk thought to be uninsur- 
able have resulted in orders for other 
forms of coverage—fire insurance, gen- 
eral liability and compensation. So the 
agent who gives added service to his 
clients through special risk facilities will 
benefit directly in other lines as well. 
There are inevitable pitfalls for the 
company which decides actively to enter 
the special risk field without knowing 
in advance the statistical facilities and 
personnel capabilities which are SO €s- 
sential to operate successfully. Special! 
ized knowledge in certain fiel lds is a 
“must” and the special risk sap 
must be a veritable storehouse of knowl- 
rae about life generally as it affects 
the 150 millions of people who comprise 


the American public. It is a challenging 
business—one which tests daily the 
keenest minds—and the results of suc- 


cessful operation whether tangible or in- 
tangible, place special risk business on 
a level of importance with other phases 
of the accident and health industry. 


Crime Insurance Protection 


(Continued from Page 104) 


cause many salaried 


vember 1. It will 
additional sources 


employes to look for é 
of income and at the same time will 
weaken their resistance to temptation. 
Second, the bookmakers who have been 
taxed out of business will seek other 
avenues. One gambler predicts a boom 
for small time bootleg and black_mar- 
ket operators. Time will tell. Third, 
there is a constant drain on manpower 
through the draft and defense work. As 
a result accounting controls will be re- 
laxed or handled by inexperienced per- 
sonnel. Fourth is inflation. As_ prices 
continue to increase the merchandise be- 
comes more attractive to burglars. 

While many crimes may be mysterious 
mystery about crime insur- 
ance. It is an essential part of busi- 
ness procedure today because business 
cannot aftord to absorb the losses caused 
by crime without indemnity. A careful 
consideration of the hazards existing fo- 
day will undoubtedly help to strengthen 
the good protection which industry and 
business now have in the form of crime 
insurance. 


there is no 





You Will 


120 Boylston Street 





HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE ce. oF MASS. 
ton 16, Mass. 


Are You on the Right Track? 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction 
Be....1f You 


5316 Sheridan Road 





Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 





COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE co. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Dallas 4, Tex. 
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George S. Robertson of Baltimore 


Sixty-five-Year-Old Secretary of Three Major Insurance Asso- 
ciations in Maryland Also Holds Same Post in Six Other 
Varied Organizations; Started as Engineer 





ROBERTSON 


GEORGE 5S. 


If a national award were ever to be 
given for long-time association service 
one of the leading contenders for the 
would be George S. Robertson 
of Baltimore who, at age 65, is serving 
as secretary of at least nine trade asso- 
ciations which range in scope from 
insurance to dogs and flowers. His 
career as “a professional secretary” be- 
gan 30 vears ago when he became sec- 
sf the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. At the time he 
was an agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life but decided that his forte 
association man rather 


honor 


retary of 


in life was as an 
than in production. 

An interesting sidelight on Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s career, and one which is not 
generally known, is that for 18 years 
prior to entering the insurance field he 
was an engineer in the period 1904-1922. 
Among the many projects upon which 
he worked was the Grand Central 
Station, New York, where he had 
charge of part of the designing of the 
masonry. He studied engineering at 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Helps People to Lead Happy, Busy Lives 

In everything that he is now doing 
Mr. Robertson demonstrates his interest 
in helping people to lead happy and 
busy lives. He has undoubtedly played 
the role of king-maker on more than 
one occasion, and his greatest satisfac- 
tion is to watch the progress through 
life of his many friends. 

On the personal side he is justifiably 
proud of his daughter, Emma, who is a 
member of the Baltimore law firm of 
Wright, Robertson & Dowell and a past 
president of the Women’s Bar Associa- 





tion of Maryland. An aviatrix, Miss 
Robertson pilots her own plane and 
during World War II was a captain 


Air Patrol. She holds this 
A. Reserve. 


in the Civil 
rank in the C. 


His Wide Range of Association Activity 


From an association point of view 
Mr. Robertson is indefatigable. His 
continuous service of 30 years as secre- 
tary of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Baltimore makes him its oldest 
member in point of years. He has also 





devoted 12 years to the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents of which 
he is executive secretary-treasurer. At 
the same time he serves as secretary 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Round Table of Baltimore, composed of 
the city’s life insurance elite, and is 
administrative secretary of the Mary- 
land Association of CPA’s. 

It’s somewhat of a jump from insur- 
ance to parent-teachers work but Mr. 
Robertson makes it with the ease of a 
trapeze performer. He is listed as sec- 
retary of the Coordinating Council of 
the Parent-Teachers Associations of 
Baltimore. It’s an even bigger jump into 
the realm of flowers and dogs. Mr. 
Robertson is secretary of the Maryland 
Kennel Club and of the Middle Atiantic 
Florist Association. 

Not too often does he get his picture 
in the daily newspapers but it did ap- 
pear several years ago following the 
Maryland Kennel Show at which he 
awarded a silver plate and trophy to 
a prize Chihuahua named “Mariposa,” 
owned by Mrs. P. DaLee Watts of 
Havre de Grace, Md. “Mariposa” was 
judged the best entry in the toy group 
of the show. 

Nationally Prominent in S.A.R. Society 

Further indication of Mr. Robertson’s 
range of interests is seen in his 34-year 
service as secretary of the Maryland 
Society of the Sons of American neve 
lution. Only last July he retired as 
treasurer-general of the S.A.R. national 
society. He is a descendant of Lieu- 
tenant Frederick Reese who fought in 
the American Revolution as a member 
of the Linganor Battalion, Frederick 
County, Md. 

Carrying on the family interest in 
the S.A.R., Mr. Robertson’s grandson 
and namesake is a member of the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution. Young 
George was a participant in the recent 
unveiling of a bronze monument to 
Brig. General Casimir Pulaski, Revolu- 
tionary War hero. The ceremony took 
place in Patterson Park, Baltimore. The 


Agent Harold Long Patron of Drama 
And the Arts in Washington, D. C. 


Few insurance agents in Washington, 
C. are better known for their inter- 

est and participation in dramatic and 
arts circles of the nation’s capital than 
Harold Long, vice president and a di- 
rector of Long & Curry Insurance 
Agency, Inc., of Virginia. Mr. Long has 
been a member of the Arts Club of 
Washington for many years, has served 
on its board of governors, as chairman 
of its dramatic committee, and as gen- 
eral chairman of the annual Ball Boheme 
which is given for the benefit of all 
artists in the city. In this phase 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has taken an 
active participation. 

Mr. Long’s interest in the drama dates 
back to his early youth in Altoona, Pa. 
One of his ambitions in that period was 
to be interviewed by William A. Brady, 
the well known New York producer, 
from whom he hoped to gain encour- 
agement in pursuing a stage career. 
However, when his parents heard of 
the interview, already arranged, they 
promptly nipped it in the bud. Far 
from discouraged, Mr. Long spent sum- 
mer vacations with his sister in Wash- 
ington which he used as a springboard 
to join two popular summer — stock 
companies—the Columbia and the Poli 
Players. This experience was not only 
helpful but enabled him to meet among 
others, Helen Hayes, who was_ then 
embarking upon her stage career. Miss 
Hayes was also taking small parts with 
the Players at the time. 

Dramatization His Specialty 

Deciding to make his home in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Long soon joined the Arts 
Club whose membership includes many 
of the country’s outstanding artists. He 
entered enthusiastically into its various 





monument was designed by the late 
Hans Schuler. 

To complete Mr. Robertson’s list of 
affiliations, he is secretary of the Ma- 
gothy River Association—a combination 
of the various improvement groups along 
that river—and secretary of the How- 
ard Street, Baltimore, Association. That 
he leads a full life at 65 years old, the 
retirement age for many a man, is not 
to be denied. Whenever he is asked how 
he can keep up with all his varied inter- 
ests he gives a lot of credit to Miss 
Helen Hottenbacher, his secretary for 
the past 29 years, whom he aptly de- 
scribes as “my girl Friday.” 











JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 


ROGER A. MOODIE, Vice-President 
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HAROLD LONG 


activities, with the result that later he 
was called upon to repeat Arts Club 
productions for various civic organiza- 
tions or to dramatize the worthwhile 
activity of such organizations. “For ex- 
ample,” says Mr. Long, “we put on 
playlets for the Better Business Bu- 
reau, radio acts for the American Red 
Cross and Community Chest, and bene- 
fit performances for the President’s Cup 
Regatta. The latter served to point the 
need for improvement in the water- 
front of Washington and, with the in- 
creasing popularity of the regattas, 
members of Congress put through this 
needed improvement.” 


His Stage Door Canteen Service 


Mr. Long’s busiest and most strenuous 
service was performed for the Wash- 
ington Stage Door Canteen. For three 
years he and his associates in this 
worthwhile project fed and entertained 
thousands of servicemen every night. 
Giving expression to its appreciation, 
the Government last fall placed a 
plaque on the Belasco Theatre, Wash- 
ington, which was unveiled by Actress 
Gertrude Lawrence as a representative 
of the American Theatre Wing. 

Mr. Long will never regret his par- 
ticipation in this type of civic work. He 
feels strongly that it gives one a firmer 
foothold in his community and, conse- 
quently, helps him to a great degree 
in his business. “I could have easily 
been the type who likes to put some- 
thing across by means of a public dinner 
with three or four hour-long speeches,” 
he says, “but I preferred to sugar-coat 
my appeals.” 

Long & Curry, with which agency 
Mr. Long has been associated for some 
years, is 20 years old and one of the 
better known insurance offices in Wash- 
ington. Its president is J. Stanley Long, 
who is Harold’s brother. Its secretary- 
treasurer is Spencer B. Curry who cele- 
brated his 50th anniversary in the in- 
surance business last September 1. Both 
he and Harold Long have attended 
White Sulphur Springs conventions of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents and the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 

In compliance with various laws in 
the District of Columbia and adjoining 
states it is necessary for Long & Curry 
to maintain two corporations, one for 
Virginia and the other for District of 
Columbia. It is a tribute to Harold 
Long’s service as an agent that he was 
recently elected an officer and director 
of the Virginia corporation. 
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Martin W. Lewis’ Career an Inspiration 


(Continued from Page 87) 


with supervisory officials but with the 
American Bankers Association.” 


ABA Happy Over Relationship 


Mr. Smith’s reference to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association brings to the 
fore the amicable relationship which 
has existed for many years between the 
two organizations. Referring to it, 
James E. Baum, ABA’s deputy mana- 
ger, said: “Our numerous conferences 
with the Surety Association with respect 
to fidelity and blanket bond rates and 
forms have been most productive and 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

“The banks have been granted ten 
major rate reductions since early April, 
1936, and the quality of blanket bond 
coverage has been raised about four or 
five times during that period. The result 
of these improvements finds the quality 
of blanket bond coverage never so high 
nor the rates so low. Lest anybody in 
the insurance industry view the picture 
negatively, | have always regarded the 
results of the blanket, bond program of 
the past 16 years as an outstanding 
example of ‘the American W ay’ of do- 
ing business. Although premium rates 
were sharply cut while improving the 
quality of coverage, banks continued 
buying higher and higher amounts of 
coverage and the surety companies 
reaped greater margins of gross profits.” 


Relations With Other Groups 


Equally satisfactory have been the 
Surety Association’s relations with the 
\ssociated General Contractors of 
America, the United States Savings 
and Loan League, National Association 
of Insurance Buyers, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, and 
with the major producers’ associations. 
Speaking for the insurance brokers, 
George S. Middleton, president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
said: 

“T understand that one of the best 
shows on television is that of Martin 
and Lewis. I know that Martin W. 
Lewis is the best in his field. The only 
analogy I can draw between the two 
is that Martin and Lewis have to be 
good to get and keep their high rating, 
and Martin Lewis has to be good to 
command the continued high respect he 
enjoys.” 

Mr. Middleton recalled the big 25th 
anniversary testimonial dinner, given in 
honor of Mr. Lewis in June, 1948, mark- 
ing his quarter century of service in 
association work. Mr. Lewis has often 
referred to this affair as “the proudest 
occasion of my life.” 


Lyle S. McKown, president of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, who is most impressed 


by the spirit of willingness to meet with 
producers which Martin Lewis has al- 
ways displayed, told the writer: “Mr. 
Lewis’ practical thinking and ability to 
get things done have been of extreme 
value to producers and companies alike 
and have served to further cement 
relations between the two.” 

Accenting this quality of cooperation 
H. Phelps Smith, president, National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
pointed to Mr. Lewis as the liaison 
officer in the relationships of producers 
and companies on surety matters. 


Tribute From Kenneth C. Bell 


Expressing his own 
fostering of harmonious relations with 
other groups, Mr. Lewis put the em- 
phasis on public relations. He said: 
“In the operation of the Surety Asso- 
ciation we try to inspire confidence on 
the part of the insuring public, super- 
visory officials and insurance buyers. 
How well we have succeeded is best 
illustrated by the recent observation of 
Kenneth C. Bell, second vice president 
of Chase National Bank of New York— 
an outstanding insurance buyer—to the 
effect that our association’s work along 
customer research lines for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association should be held 


views on the 


up as a model tor other groups. We 
were highly gratified by Mr. Bell's 
tribute as we recognize him as a valu- 
able factor in developing an entente 
cordiale spirit between our member com- 
panies and the banking fraternity,” said 
Mr. Lewis. 

His over-all view of surety public 
relations is that “we have so conducted 
ourselves over a period of years that, 
at the moment, there exists a high de- 
gree of understanding between the buy- 
ers and ourselves. This is not to say 
that the industry should not improve 
its present methods of conducting its 
operations or improving its coverages. 
The association constitutes a forum to 
which every group of buyers is cordially 
welcome to express frankly its views 
and desires. So long as it is known 
that this avenue of approach to the 
solution of our mutual problems exists 
so will our public relations be suc- 
cessfully handled.” 


The Human Side of Martin Lewis 


No sketch of Martin Lewis would be 
complete without reference to the hu- 
man side of the man. Despite the many 
demands upon his time and the conven- 
tion traveling he must necessarily do, 
he is a devoted husband and_ father 
who prefers the family fireside to the 


convention hotel lobby. He has two 
children: a daughter, June, who at- 
tended Guilford College, North Carolina, 


and is now employed by W. T. Grant 
& Co., and a son, Martin T., who gradu- 
ated from Dickinson College last June 
and is now waiting for his draft call 
for military service. After this is com- 
pleted he would like to study law. 

Mrs. Lewis, known as “Chev” to her 
many friends, frequently attends con- 
ventions with her husband. Her fa- 
vorites are the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ meetings, the bankers and agents’ 
gatherings, and the joint casualty-surety 
convention at White Sulphur Springs. 
She is an asset to Mr. Lewis at such 
gatherings and she takes an understand- 
ing interest in the importance of his job. 

From the civic side Martin Lewis is 
widely known for his interest in boys’ 
work in Brooklyn where he has_ for 
vears given generously of his time to 
the Flatbush Boys’ Club. He is a past 
president and now its executive commit- 
tee chairman. In recognition of his 
work H. Russell Burbank, president of 
Rockwood & Co., and of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, told the writer: 

“T have worked with Mr. Lewis in 
projects which had as their objective 
the betterment of the youth of Brook- 
lyn. The influence which he has exer- 
cised through the healthy progress of 
the Flatbush Boys’ Club over a long 
period of years has unquestionably im- 
proved the health and morals of the 
bovs of his community.” 

Rates High in His Staff’s Esteem 

Mr. Lewis has never been a_ slave 
driver although he expects (and gets) 
top performance from his office. staff. 
The Surety Association’s employes, in- 
spired by his energy and competency in 
getting work done, strive to emulate his 
example. As a boss he is kindly, under- 
standing and makes allowances for hu- 
man failings. However, he hates to see 
the same mistake made twice. That 
doesn’t often happen. 

Long [~~ in the Insurance Society 
of New York and one of its life mem- 
bers, Mr. Lewis encourages his staff to 
take an interest in its educational pro- 
eram and in civic affairs. The mark they 
have to shoot at is the outstanding suc- 
cess he has made of his job and the 
friends he has made for corporate sure- 
tvship all along the line. 


QUEEN JOINS A. & H. BUREAU 

The Queen Insurance Co. of America, 
of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
has joined the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. R. E, Ryan, super- 
intendent of the company’s accident and 
health department, will represent it in 
the bureau. 





N. C. COMPENSATION RATES UP 


Cheek Grants Overall Increase of 5.8% 
Turns Down Proposal to Add 1.0% to 
Expense Portion of Premium Dollar 
Commissioner of Insurance Waldo C. 
Cheek of North Carolina announces that 
following the annual review of the ex- 
perience developed in the writing of 
workmen’s compensation insurance com- 
piled by the Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau of North Carolina, 
and after a public hearing on such filing 
held on September 21, there has been 
approved an average over-all increase of 
5.8% in the rate level, to become effec- 
tive November 1, applicable to new and 
renewal policies only. This increase in 
rate level is estimated to cost North 
Carolina policyholders approximately 
$526,000 in increased premiums during 

the coming year. 

The increases vary by classifications 
developed by the experience of the in- 
dividual classification, some being more 
than 5.8%, some less, and some rates 
remaining the same, the net result being 
an over-all increase of 5.8%. Total 
premiums for workmen’s compensation 
insurance written in North Carolina for 
the calendar year 1950 amounted to 
$9, 116, 406. 

A proposal of the compensation bureau 
to add 1% to the expense portion of 
the premium dollar and a reduction in 
the permissible loss ratio percentage in 
the same amount was disapproved. This 
proposal, had it been approved, would 
have resulted in an increase in rate level 
of 7.6% instead of 5.8% which was the 
amount of increase indicated by actual 
underwriting experience. The bureau 
proposal that present expense constants 
of $10 per risk having less than $500 
premium was approved. Previously, the 
expense constant of $10 per risk applied 
to risks having less than $400 premium 

The approved increase of 5.8% in rate 
level is based on the underwriting ex 
perience of the carriers on policies whic 
were issued to become effective betwe 
\ugust 1, 1947, and July 31, 1949, with 
consideration given to the calendar year 
1950 underwriting experience, or as mucl 
of such experience as was available 


LEWIS SPEAKS IN RICHMOND 


Discusses Rising Trends in Fidelity and 
Surety Loss Experience at Annual 
Insurance Day 
Lewis, general manager ot 
the Surety Association of America, wi 
guest speaker at the fourth annual In 
surance Day, sponsored by the Insur 
ance Club of Richmond, Va. The affair 
was held recently at the Commonwealt! 
Club, Richmond, and covered important 
current problems in the fire, casualty 
and surety fields. 
D. Fonville, 


Martin W. 


president of the Insu 
ance Club of Richmond, presided Mr 
Lewis discussed “The Rising Trend in 
Fidelity and Surety Ficmetiosiee,” 
and following his address there w: is 

quiz program entitled “Insurmation, 
Please,” with members of the Fire Fiel d 


Loss 


Club, the Casualty & Surety Under 
writers’ Association of Virginia, and the 
Richmond Association of Insurance 


Agents participating. 

The Insurance Club of Richmond is 
composed of casualty and surety com 
pany representatives, fire insurance com- 
pany fieldmen, and _ local 
agents. 


1991 A. & HL. Results 


(Continued from Page 98) 
writings up to November 1 was 12.6% 
ahead of its 1950 score as of that date 
Its loss ratios are about the same as 
a year ago. 

Educators Mutual, Lancaster, Pa., re- 
ports 20% gain in premium volume for 
the ten months. As of November 1, its 
writings totaled $2,043,000. 

National Accident & Health, Philadel- 
phia, ahead for the year, showed a 
acer of $1,529,860 as of November 1 
Its loss ratio on individual hospital ex- 
pense business is less than in 1950. 
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Promoted by U. S. Guarantee 





\LEXANDER KERNER 


\lexander Kerner is a new vice presi- 
dent of the United States Guarantee 
Co. Mr. Kerner joined the company in 
1938 and since 1949 he has been head of 
the contract bond department, in which 
ech he is continuing. 


United States F. & G., a re 
sults for nine months, showed $1 992,944 
for all lines, and with volume gains in 
all but group A. & H. Its New York 
DBL business is nearing the $100,000 
mark, representing a gain of 196.1% 
over 1950 writings for nine months. A 
33.7% loss ratio on DBL was shown 
experience had improved in al 
group A. & H. which 


was 21 points higher than in 19: 


Loss 
lines excepting 
66.1% 





American Health of Baltimore, spe- 
cializing in hospital-surgical-medical in- 
surance, had reached $1,500,000 in writ 
ings by November 1, a slight 
over 1950. 
ness continue satisfactory and show a1 
improvement over 1950. In fact, its 1951] 
hospital loss ratio is gsr to be un 
cer the f 


years 


increase 
Its loss ratios on this busi 


average oft 1e revious five 


‘Prioseiiine Life, Red Bank, 
iose entire 1950 production wa 
302 had topped the $1,400,000 











net writings for ten months 

Commercial and industrial A. & H. loss 
ratios are hig her this vear but the rati 
on TDB cash sickness business is lower 


Wisconsin National Life reported ten 





months production of $746,640, repre- 
senting n iner ver 1950. Loss 
der average of previous five years 
Security Mutual Life’s production | 

ten months was $612,000, reflecting an 
increase. Group A. & H. losses are 
slightly higher than last vear, but on 
individual A. & H. business the loss ex 
perience remains level with that of 1950 


New Amsterdam —_— reporting 
slight increase for the ; 
its premium volu 
$550,000. Loss ratios on 
and group lines are about 
in 1950 





Columbian National Life reports a 
total of $510,000 in individual and group 
\. & H. premiums for the first ten 
months. On individual business its loss 
ratio is about even with 1950’s experi 
ence but group | r 

United States Casualty alse showed 
small increase in volume It stood 
$205,014 as November 1. Loss ratios 
are running lower than in 1950 





up losses are slightly hig 


Sun Indemnity’s volume up to Novem 
ber 1 was $140,000, a slight gain over 
1950 business which was primarily evi 
denced in health writings. Loss ratios 
for both accident and health 1 
dropped about 5% this year 
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George E. Lehman and Staff 
Honored by National A. & H. 


George E. Lehman, manager of Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Co. 
in Newark, N. J., and his agency staff 
last week at a 


were recognized 

testimonial dinner given by the com- 
pany at Hotel Douglas, Newark. This 
year’s production, one of the best in 
the Lehman agency to date, will be 15% 
ahead of 1950. Thorn W. Mock, presi- 


dent of National A. & H., paid tribute 
to the men who made possible this rec- 
ord, singling out William Palefsky who 
was No. 1 on the honor roll both for 
the Lehman agency and _ nationally. 
President Mock presented him with a 
$25 savings bond. Also recognized were 
Albert Pilkington, Joseph Capezil, Rich- 
ard Bracher and Edward Griffith. Mr. 
Lehman has been manager for the past 
12 years and his agency building job 
was praised by Mr. Mock. Thirty-five 
ittended the dinner including wives. 

Mr. Mock’s spot news announcement 
was that the National A. & H. is plan- 
ning to offer “sometime in 1952” a 
weekly premium A. & H. policy which 
will embody some medical catastrophe 
benefits and on a coinsurance basis. In 
addition the company has entered the 
industrial life insurance field and_ will 
further expand its writings in this line. 
Its 1951 premium writings are well 
ahead of 1950. 


H. & A. Conference 


(Continued from Page 88) 


still write it but we are about at the 
point where we have our doubts,” he 
remarked. A. B. Hvale, Continental 
Casualty, also gave his company’s ex- 
perience since 1945 in writing major 
medical expense through its special risks 
division. Premiums total $100,000. The 
public demand is not heavy and the loss 
ratio is not unfavorable, he said. 


In the open forum session which 
closed the meeting James R. Williams, 
public relations director of the confer- 
ence, described the increasing usefulness 
of the Health Insurance Counts Roy 
\. MacDonald, conference group and 


underwriting director, spoke of the home 


office employe educational program on 
which satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained, and T. H. Kirkpatrick, Paul 


Revere Life, highspotted 1951 experience 
on state disability plans. 


Dean on Contract Bonds 


(Continued from Page 92) 


ward their use is believed to be favor- 
able. 

On balance, 
being an easy year, 
turn out to be a good one, 
If world conditions do not 
much the companies can reasonably 
count on a good volume of contract 
business, provided their production or- 


ganizations are disciplined and aggres- 


1952 holds no promise of 
but it may very well 
profit-wise. 
worsen too 


sive, and are backed up by adequate 
underwriting facilities. 
In this time of national emergency 


and colossal expenditures every bonding 
company carries an added load of re- 
sponsibility. Suretyship must be avail- 
able to all who are properly entitled 
thereto, for bonds are the foundation on 
which the fixed-price, competitive con- 
tracting business rests. Only by means 
of a binding third- party guarantee can 
the owner be assured that he will re- 
ceive benefit of the lowest final price 
and at the same time obtain work equal 
in quality to that offered by the highest 
bidder. The contractor in turn has a 
right to quick and definite bond service 
if his demands are not excessive. 
Corporate suretyship has long been a 
proven element of strength in the con- 
struction field and therefore can look 
forward confidently to continued pros- 
perity so long as it is mindful of the 
public interest and functions with cal- 
culated boldness based on knowledge. 





E. LEHMAN 


GEORGE 





Pennsylvania Commissioner 


Suspends Seaboard Mutual 
Commissioner Artemas C. 
Leslie of Pennsylvania has announced 
that on December 5, he had suspended 
Seaboard Mutual Casualty Co., a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, from homeeling 
further business, and had referred the 
matter to the Attorney General on the 
grounds that the company had a sub- 
stantial financial deficit, and was in such 
condition that its further transaction 
of business would be hazardous to its 
policyholders, to creditors and to the 
public. 

\ hearing 
burg before 


Insurance 


held at  Harris- 
Deputy Attorney General 
Robert M. Mountenay, who has taken 
the case under advisement. Mr. Leslie’s 
action was taken pursuant to a resolu- 
tion by a majority of the company’s 
board of directors that the company 
cease doing business and that the Insur- 
Commissioner be requested to re- 


Was 


ance 
fer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the insurance statutes for a 


hearing and application to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Dauphin County. 


Fidelity-Surety Trends 


(Continued from Page 90) 


effective in developing adequate insur- 
ance to exposure. 

A fidelity bond is an important part 
of an insurance only if it is 
sold in amounts large enough to protect 
the insured against a crippling or dis- 
astrous loss. Fidelity bonds should not 
be bought to take care of the smaller 
losses. These usually can be absorbed 
out of profits. Fidelity bonds are needed 
to take care of the possible catastrophic 
losses. Realization of this by the pro- 
ducer will make the sale of these bonds 
easier. 

New Bonding Developments in 1951 

No article on 1951 trends would be 
complete without reference to the prog- 


program 


ress in developing a schedule’ and 
blanket bonding of Federal employes 
and the introduction of the life insur- 


ance company blanket bond, Form 25-L. 

As to the Federal program a. bill 
providing for the purchase of bonds to 
cover officers and employes of the Gov- 
ernment was favorably reported in 1950 
by a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. This bill was worked 
out through the cooperation of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, the Surety Association of 
America, governmental departments and 
agencies, and the General Accounting 
Office and Bureau of the Budget. It 
provided for replacing the present sys- 
tem of individual bonds purchased by 
Federal officers and employes out of 
their own funds with a more modern 
and scientific plan. 

The outstanding benefits of the bill 
were to transfer the premium charge 
for fidelity bonds from the individual 
employes to the Government; to reduce 
the expense of handling by decreasing 


the number of bonds from more than 
1,000,000 to approximately 20,000; and 
finally to develop a rating plan cal- 
culated to reduce the over-all cost sub- 
stantially. 

The so-called Federal bonding plan 
proposed by the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies provided for 
two types of bonds: (1) a blanket posi- 
tion bond designed for agency units 

















VESTED A&H 
and 


LIFE RENEWALS 


Founded in 1906 as an A & H com- 
pany, we extended our service in 
1929 to include Life insurance. Thus, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, 
our representatives have had the 
advantage of providing complete 
personal protection. 


In addition to this advantage, we 
guarantee our field representatives 
vested A & H and Life renewals. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

















New Ruling in Massachusetts 

The Insurance Department of Massa- 
chusetts has ruled that every policy writ- 
ten in the state must be countersigned 
physically by a licensed resident agent. 
This ruling is said to have caused great 
consternation because it is the common 
practice of agents to grant powers of 
attorney to office aides to countersign 
policies. Under this ruling, a great 
amount of work will fall on the agents 
themselves and there are penalty provi- 
sions under the section of the law on 
which the Department bases its opinon. 
However, as a matter of law, the illegal 
countersigning of policies by power of 
attorney does not affect the legality of 
the contract insofar as the insured js 
concerned, 





wishing to bond all officers and em- 
ployes, and (2) a position schedule bond 
designed for units desiring protection 
only on workers in certain positions. 

The bill, however, was not reported 
favorably by the Senate subcommittee 
because it did not want to increase 
governmental expenditures at that time 
and also because it felt the present 
plan of individual payment of fidelity 
bond premiums acted as a deterrent to 
employe defalcations. 

A similar bill was introduced 
in May, 1951, by Rep. Carsten. 
ever, Congress adjourned without tak- 
ing any action. As the matter now 
stands, officers and employes will con- 
tinue to be bonded under individual 
bonds paid for by each principal. 


again 


How- 


Life Insurance Companies Blanket Bond 


A special multiple peril form of con- 
tract has long been available for insur- 
ance companies generally. It has fol- 
lowed the coverage of the bankers 
blanket bond in that it has six insuring 
clauses: (1) fidelity; (2) on premises 
coverage; (3) in transit coverage; (4) 
forgery of commercial paper (insured’s 
own paper in the case of insurance 
companies; (5) forgery of securities, 
documents or other written instruments, 
and (6) counterfeit currency. 

The Surety Association of America 
introduced in the spring of 1951 a spe- 
cial form of contract for life insurance 
companies. It provides all the coverages 
referred to above and in addition: (1) 
extends the fidelity coverage to include 
general agents, soliciting agents and 
servicing agents, and (2) extends the 
locations covered under the “on prem- 
ises insuring clause B” to the premises 
of such general agents, soliciting agents 
and servicing agents. 

A number of life insurance companies 
already have purchased this new con- 
tract and the underwriters expect it to 
have a wide acceptance by eligible in- 
sureds. The inclusion of agents in its 
coverage makes it necessary that the 
bond be carefully underwritten from 
the standpoint of adequate accounting 
procedures and good methods of internal 
control. 


What Lies Ahead? 


I am not a prophet and cannot pre- 
dict what lies ahead in the bank and 
commercial fields. It is safe to assume, 
however, that the flurry of bank losses 
in the Pittsburgh area is simply indi- 
cative of what might be expected in 
other parts of the country. There is 
certainly no reason to believe that bank 
dishonesty losses are confined to Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Likewise, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
discovery of hidden dishonesty 
is confined to banks. 

What we have seen in the banking 
field can fully be expected to occur in 
the mercantile and industrial field. We 
are safe in assuming that fidelity losses 
will continue to increase in frequency 
and amounts. Cooperation between pro- 
ducers and underwriters is necessary 
to solve the problems of each. Increased 
aggregate premiums through selling un- 
sold insureds and through selling larger 
penalty commercial blanket bonds will 
greatly help to continue loss ratios at 
a profitable level. 


losses 
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Counsel in Report on 
Commissioners’ Meeting 


ADDRESSED TO BROKERS’ GROUP 


Sawyer, Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy Out- 
line Discussions of Particular 
ee a | to Producers 


& Pomeroy, 
Association of 
Insurance Brokers, report 
special interest to the 
were considered by the 
Insurance Com- 


Delaney, ny. Sia uw 
National 
has issued 


Sawyer, 
counsel of the 


on matters of 
brokers which 
National Association of 
missioners at New York last week. 

On the matter of agents’ and brokers’ 
qualification and licensing laws, the re- 
port says this was the first item on the 
agenda at the meeting of the laws and 
rigger committee, of which George 
B. Butler, chairman of the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, is chair- 
man. The committee had before it a 
copy of the report of the all-industry 
committee, a copy of the model bill 
drafted by the all-industry subcommit- 
tee and letters and briefs from six mem- 
bers of the all-industry committee rela- 
tive to the merits of the draft bill. The 
report of the all-industry committee 
stated that there are widely divergent 
views within the industry as to several 
features of agents’ and brokers’ quali- 
fication and licensing bills and the re- 
port was not presented for the purpose 
of stating at this time any industry-wide 
view. 

Urge Adoption of Bill 

Sawyer, Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy, 
also counsel for the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, stated that 
the two organizations urged adoption 
of the model bill by the Commissioners, 


but the other organizations, life insur- 
ance, tactory mutuals, independent in- 
surers and fraternal organizations, 


mainly attacked the bill on the grounds 
that such organizations should not be 
included or that minor changes should 
be made. “No criticism was made of 
the non-resident provisions in the bill 
that this association is most interested 
in fostering,” the firm said. 

Saying that since the NAIC subcom- 
mittee has no opportunity to study the 
bill, some present stated that they felt 
the matter had been discussd at pre- 
vious meetings and that no value would 
be had in further discussions, the re- 
port continued: 

“Counsel agreed with this position. In- 
deed, it was felt that the proponents of 
this bill were very fortunate to have 
accomplished the presentation of the bill 
to the Commissioners and that any 
statements at this time in favor of the 
bill might incite the opposition to speak 
against it. A representative of the fac- 
tory mutuals made a_ statement in 
which he asked for the exemption of 
the factory mutuals from the bill and in- 
ferentially stated that if this were done, 
they felt the bill was a good one. The 


NAIC committee then went into execu- 
tive session. It was later learned that 
the matter had been referred to the 


subcommittee for report at the June 
meeting. 

“From conversations with representa- 
tives of the various members of the all- 
industry committee, opinion is about 
equally divided as to whether the sub- 
committee of the Commissioners will 
take this matter up for study with the 
possibility of drafting and adopting a 
model bill, or whether due to the dis- 
agreement in the industry, they will re- 
port in June that the matter be dropped 
from the agenda. It is known that Com- 
missioner Donald Knowlton, New 
Hampshire, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, is very anxious that the Commis- 
sioners work on this matter and counsel 
offered Commissioner Knowlton the aid 
of this association. Representatives of 
the National Association of Insurance 
\gents indicated that they felt that the 
Commissioners would let the whole mat- 
ter drop without doing anything more 








division of the Navy Department in World War II; 





U. S. Army Photograph 
Thomas L. Kane, director of the insurance division of the Defense Department, 

meets with the advisory committee of the division at the Pentagon. Left to right— 

Reese F. Hill, vice president, Crum & Forster, who was chief of the insurance 


W. Ellery Allyn, Insurance 


Commissioner of Connecticut; Mr. Kane; William F. Lund, Pittsburgh, formerly 
insurance consultant to the Navy Department; Clayton G. Hale, managing partner 
of Hale & Hale, Cleveland; Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of insurance, Gradu- 
ate School of Business, Columbia University. 


On December 4, the Defense Depart- 


ment marked the end of the first year 


advisory committee and on the 


Thomas L. 


of the 


anniversary, Kane, director of 


the insurance division of the Depart- 


ment, commended the members. 

Mr. Kane praised highly the excellent 
record for attendance at advisory com- 
mittee meetings set by the members. 
He noted that out of 13 meetings, there 
were only two single absences, which 
meant that where five members could 
each have been present only 13 times, 
or a total of 65 attendances, there were 
actually 63 attendances. 

Mr. Kane called this an outstanding 
record for regular attendance, “in spite 
of the heavy demands on their time and 
energy.” He said their attendance rec- 


about it. The lack of the NAJA’s writ- 
ten or oral opposition to this bill at the 
Commissioners’ meeting was explained 
as result of the division in the 
tion’s ranks as to the merits of 
model bill or, in fact, any model bill.” 


associa- 
this 


Uniform Accounting Rules 


With respect to proposed changes 11 
Regulation 30, uniform accounting rules, 
counsel said the report of the uniform 
accounting committee rejected the in- 


dustry recommendation to eliminate the 
expense group known as “acquisition, 
field supervision and_ collection ex- 


penses” and the merging of such group 
into the existing group of “general ex- 
pense.” The report of counsel said that 
at a meeting of the three producers’ 
groups prior to the Commissioners’ 
meeting, the producers had decided to 
take no part in the discussions but to 
reserve their comments for the uniform 
accounting subcommittee meeting next 
April, at which time the proposal of the 
NAIA to change another provision of 
Regulation 30 would be on the agenda. 

“The change proposed by the industry 
committee was turned down by the Com- 
missioners at a later session,” the report 
said. “In view of this, it is expected 
that the three producer organizations 
will meet in the near future to discuss 
the proposal of the NAIA.” 

Proposal of the life insurance compa- 
nies to pool their resources if catas- 
trophic loss of life should result among 
civilians was touched upon and counsel 
stated: “The life companies were con- 
eratulated on their forward thinking in 
this regard and the NAIC life committee 
accepted the plan for consideration. 
Thereafter, it was announced that the 
NAIC endorsed the resolution of its 
life committee which expressed approval 


ord, “is frequently mentioned in the 
Pentagon as an example of faithful serv- 
ice to the Government, and it also re- 
flects to the credit of the entire insur- 
ance business.” 

As to the work done by the advisors, 
Kane said, “the Board of Insurance Ad- 
visors during the past year has done a 
great job for the Defense Department 
and for the insurance industry in gen- 
eral.” 

The board was formed to advise the 
Department of Defense on the placing 
and handling of property and casualty 
insurance problems. The Department, 
with its giant armed services defense 
effort, a considerable portion of which 
comes directly under the Department 
and must be insured by it, has become a 
giant insurer. 


in principle of the aforementioned pool- 
ing agreement.” 
Objects to Adopted Standards 

At the meeting of the reinsurance 
study subcommittee, the report con- 
tinued, the industry urged the NAIC to 
defer until its annual meeting in June, 
1952, any action on sliding scale com- 
mission reinsurance contracts. “The in- 
dustry objects,” it stated, “to the stand- 
ards adopted by the NAIC last Decem- 
ber in relation to that part which dis- 
allows the ceding insurer credit in its 
financial statement for a certain amount 


of the commission contracted for be- 
tween the primary carrier and the rein- 
surer. The insurance industry felt that 


the NAIC was unfair in this respect and 
said that it would have the effect of 
forcing the companies to seek less rein- 
surance and thereby tighten the insur- 
ance market.” 

The report said that at a meeting of 
the rating organization committee, many 
members of the industry asked a revi- 
sion of the excess limit rates on auto- 
mobile insurance on the basis that such 
rates were inadequate, and it was felt 
that the excess limits rates should be 
raised a minimum of 100%. The Com- 
missioners stated, the report said, that 
they were not convinced that the excess 
limits rate would have to be raised so 
much and wanted some definite statistics 
of such excess limits losses either from 
the primary insurers or from the rein- 
surance organizations. 

“The Commissioners also stated,” the 
report said, “that they had not received 
any filings requesting such increase in 
excess limits and that they believed this 
was the orderly way to have the matter 
before them. It was the feeling of some 
in the industry that the matter was of 
such immediate importance and of such 


LUMBER MUTUAL HEAD DIES 


Silver Was Member of Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board and of the 
American Arbitration Society 
As announced briefly in this paper last 


week, Hammond Silver, presi- 


Lumber Mutual C: 


Thomas 


dent of the isualty 


Insurance Co. of New York, died in 
French Hospital after a_ brief illness, 
December 11. His age was 66. 


Born in Newport, Ky., the son of 
Thomas Hammond Silver, Sr. and Su- 
sanna Moore Silver, he 
of Wellsville, Ohio, untit he came to 
New York in 1912 and joined the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee Co. 

Later he joined the staff of Lumber 
Mutual as secretary, was named general 
manager in 1921 and president in 1942. 
He also had served as a director of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Silver was appointed in 1944 to 
the State Industrial Council as an em- 
ployer representative. He has served as 
president of the Association of New 
York State Mutual Casualty Companies. 

He was a member of the governing 


committee of the Compensation Insur- 


Was a resident 


ance Rating Board of New York and 
belonged to the American Arbitration 
Society. His clubs included the Metro- 
politan, Sleepy Hollow Country and 
Augusta National Golf. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Owsley Fry, and a sister, Mrs 


Harriet M. Scott of Winter Park, Fla. 


Opens New Branch Offices 


The Retail Credit Co. has opened new 
branch offices at meray Ontario, and 
Springfield, Mo. <A. B. Burwash, for- 
merly manager at Toronto will manage 
the Weston office which will cover all 


territory formerly covered —_ Toronto 
except the city of Toronto. . W. Stew- 
art, formerly assistant manager at To- 
ronto, will become manager there. W. 
C. Mills, recently serving as assistant 
manager at Chicago, will be manager of 
the new Springfield office which will 


have 37 southwestern Missouri counties 


as its territory. 


danger to the smaller companies that 
action should be taken prior to the rat- 
ing bureaus’ ability to get up statistics 
on the matter.” 
Mention Brewster Report 

Mention was made of the report made 
to the casualty and surety committee by 
William H. Brewster of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters on the 
problem of automobile liability insurance 
at military camps and the Ai yore 
ers’ statement that they had received 
many compl. 1ints of the refusal of agents 
or companies to insure such risks or to 
inform seeking such insurance 
of the assigned risk pool. It was stated 
that a representative of the NAIA said 
the association would do all in its power 
to see that such requests for insurance 
were given proper attention. 

“Another problem that came up by the 
casualty Sead surety committee,” said the 
report, “was that of the public disclosure 
of casualty rate filings. Under the provi 
sions of the ‘all-industry’ casualty rate 
bill the Commissioners stated that they 
in somewhat of a dilemma when a 


persons 


were 

new filing was made which increased or 
decreased rates. Often the word got out 
about such filings before the Commis- 


sioners would have an opportunity te ac- 
cept or reject such filings. When this 
occurred the insurance press and others 
would inquire as to just what the filing 
entailed. Under the provisions of the 
all-industry bill, such filings were re- 
quired to be kept secret until, acted 
upon by the Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners appeared to feel that the 
benefit of secrecy on such filings out- 
weighed the other elements involved, but 
requested the companies and bureaus to 
do their part in seeing that there was 
no leak concerning the information of 
such filings. 
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Entries ete re & H. Line 
Viewed at LIAA Forum 


INDUSTRY WELCOME EXTENDED 


Executives Exchange Views on How 
Life Agents Can Write A. & H.; Dis- 


cuss Non-Cancellable Business 





director otf 
Dadiverviters 
several executives of 
successful in the acci- 
dent and health business, stated at the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
forum on accident and health and oo 
insurance Wednesday that the trend « 
life insurance companies entering ie 
individual A. & H. field is welcomed 
by them. Moderators of the forum were 
Bruce E. Shepherd and Albert Pike, Jr., 
respectively manager and actuary of the 
LIAA. 

First to answer questions was Roger 
Hull, executive vice president, Mutual 
Life of New York, who was asked why 
that company entered the individual 
accident and health field. He said it was 
Mutual Life’s desire to extend the hu- 
man values with which life insurance 
companies are so closely identified, an- 
other factor being to expand service 
on personal risks with a field organiza- 


mani: ging 
Accident 


C. O. Pauley, 
the Health & 
Conference, and 
companies long 


tion capable of doing it. Several speak- 
ers answered questions as to whether 
they thought life insurance agents could 
and would write a satisfactory volume 
of accident and health. W. T. Grant, 
chairman, Business Men’s Assurance, 
said it could be done but insisted that 


sound and adequate protection must be 
offered by agents of those companies. 
Wilde and Fraser Comments 

Wilde, Connecti- 
cut General, whose has been 
writing accident and since 1912, 
there is no measuring 
life insurance agent would 
model accident and health agent 
too. Some can write A. & H. and some 
cannot, he said. 

Peter M. Fraser, president, 
cut Mutual, representing a company 
that is not writing A. & H. and 
not intend to, was asked to explain the 
attitude of his company. He said the 
Connecticut Mutual agents are busy 
with the present risks they have for life 
insurance, and as far as & H. insur- 
concerned he is watching de- 


president, 

company 
health 

way of 


Frazar 


Says 
whether 


be a 


Connecti- 


does 


ance is 
velopments. 

There was 
non-cancellable 
pression seemed 
a line that must be 
tively. Furthermore, it 
define exactly what 
means. 

H R. Bassford, vice 
chief actuary, Metropolitan 
kX. J. Moorhead, executive 
dent, vanes States Life, and 
others talked. 


N.Y. Managers Dinner 


51) 


talk about 
General im- 
non-can. is 
written conserva- 
was difficult to 
non-cancellable 


considerable 
A. & H. 
to be that 


president and 
Life, and 
vice presi- 
numerous 


(Continued from Page 


see problems or situ- 
never dreamed could exist.” 
— intimated that most of 
were “changes of fashion.” 
of them. 


they would 


they 


today 
ations 

Mr. 
the changes 
He cited some 

“We talk of Section 213 
he said. “Well, we formerly talked of 
Section 97.” (Both have to do with 
expense limitation.) He stopped to men- 
tion the business limitation section of 
one of the Hughes laws passed after the 
Armstrong Investigation. That limitation 
had to be liberalized; necessary because 
it proved to be innocuous. 

Changes in Fashion 


nowadays,” 


Among evolutions in thought and 
viewpoint, as changed by the years, he 
mentioned these in supervision or ad- 
ministration of life insurance as just 


a few: 
Companies were once prohibited from 
buying stocks. In 1928 they were per- 
mitted to buy preferred stocks. This 
year they have been permitted to pur- 


chase common stocks with certain re- 
strictions, 

Change of attitude towards disability, 
a coverage which had cost the companies 
plenty of money. Now, non-cancellable 
with certain restrictions is coming back. 

Important changes in the investment 
field. Here the speaker briefly sketched 
situations which existed with respect to 
railroad securities, public 

Mr. Lincoln went with 
Life an investment of 

substantial one for his 
company. Now, investments of many 
millions are routine. He felt one reason 
for this is change in morale of the busi- 
ness itself. He felt that this was partly 
due to the leadership of such men as 
Julian S. Myrick and others in the field 
who have devoted their lives to elevating 
the character of the business. He praised 


Under- 


mortgages, 
utilities. When 
Metropolitan 

$500,000 was a 


the American College of Life 
writers. In the audience was Dr. David 
McCahan, famous life insurance edu- 


American Col- 


Wharton 


cator, and prominent in 
lege from its start and in 
School faculty. 
Message to Younger Men 

Mr. Lincoln concluded with some spe- 
cial observations for the younger men. 
Despite the changes of fashion con- 
stantly taking place in the business and 
belief that they will continue to 
new forms he said that life 
insurance will continue to grow in pub- 
lic appreciation as long as its repre- 
sentatives adhere to the best ideals and 
objectives of the business which are 
those which are in the paramount inter- 
the policyholders. 

At the Head Table 

those seated at the head table 
Lincoln were these: 

. State Insurance 


his 
assume 


est of 


\mong 
in addition to Mr. 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, N. 
Superintendent. 
Frazar B. 
Convention, and president, 
Benjamin T. Holmes, 
Actuaries; vice president, 
H. S. MecConachie, president, 
Agency Management Association, 
American Mutual Life. 
Charles Cleeton, president, 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 
Carl M. Spero, president, 


president, American Life 
Connecticut General. 
president, Society of 
Confederation Life. 
Life Insurance 
vice president, 


Asso- 


Wilde, 


National 


American Society 


Myrick, chairman, American Col- 
Underwriters. 
Cameron, president, 
E president, 
O’ Hara, 


Association of 


lege of Life 
William J. 
John H. 


Home Life. 
arry Krueger, 
vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
Life Managers New York. 
Among other top executives attending 
the dinner were these: 
James P. Fordyce, 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, president, 
tan Life; Leland J. Kalmbach, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; James A McLain, 
Guardian Life; Carrol M. Shanks, Pru- 
dential; Louis W. Dawson, Mutual Life 
of New York; Peter M. Fraser, Connec- 
ticut Mutual: Rolland FE. Trish, Union 





chairman and 


Manhat- 


Mutual; Charles M. Williams, Western 
& Southern: Richard Rhodebeck, United 
States Life: Jay C. Higdon, Business 
Men’s Assurance; J. K. McDonald, Con- 
federation Life Association; W. Howard 
Cox, Union Central; Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, Security Mutual; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock; O. Kelley Anderson, New 
England Mutual; Morgan B. Brainard, 


Aetna; Harrison L. Amber, Berkshire 
Life; Claude L. Benner, Continental 
American; Frank L. Harrington, Paul 
Revere; Richard B. Evans, Colonial 
Life; Frank P. Samford, Liberty Mu- 
tual: H. W. Brower, Occidental Life; 
O. J. Lacy, California - Western States; 
Laurance F. Lee Peninsular Life; Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald, Northwestern Mutual; 


Columbian National; 
H. R. Stevenson, Crown Life; Cecil 
Woods, Volunteer States: L.. BD. “Cav- 
anaugh, Federal Life; R. H. Dobbs, Jr.. 
Life Company of Georgia; H. Ladd 
Plumley, vice president and acting presi- 
dent, State Mutual. 

Also introduced were Julian S. My- 
rick, retired vice president of Mutual 
Life of New York; Harry Gardiner, 
retired general agent of John Hancock; 
Clarence Axman, editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter, all of whom were honor 
guests at the last three annual dinners. 


Julian D. Anthony, 


Mutual Tre Trust Meeting 


(Continued from Page 46) 
poses. The circuit court, which heard 
the case on appeal, reversed the tax 


court and ruled in favor of the Emeloid 
Corporation. 
Bernard Bergen 

3rooklyn general 
his topic “Steps to 
stated that in order 
to be successful you have to keep up 
with the times. Much time and effort 
has been put into “Steps to Business 
Security” by Delmar Olson, attorney for 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago. This book 
sells itself, Mr. Bergen remarked, as 
it is one of the best in the business, and 
is tailor made for such men as attor- 
neys, small business men, etc. A survey 
was made which showed that three out 
of five businesses had no business in- 
surance of any kind and 40% of busi- 
nesses had never heard of this type of 
life insurance. The book compares the 
characteristics between a corporation, 
partnership and sole proprietorship. Mr. 
Bergen stated that one thing he learned 
from reading the book is that in the 
future he will no longer call it  busi- 
ness life insurance but will instead refer 
to it as business security life insur- 
ance. Mr. Bergen concluded his talk 


Bernard Bergen, 
agent, taking for 
Business Security, 





Six hundred and three dolls. The 


ance Group. 
women of central files department, 
and dolls. 


For the sixteenth consecutive year Royal employes, 
have collected money for the purchase of toys 
This year over 600 dolls were purchased and dressed. 
be distributed through charitable organizations in the New York 


Gloria 


left to right, 
Lomonaco, Mary Colavito and Nina Russo, employes of the Royal-Liverpool Insur- 


three standing are, 
sparked by the 


Nearly all will 
area. 


with a review of the appendix of “Steps 
to Business Security.” 
Bernard M. Eiber 

Bernard M. Eiber, CLU, Brooklyn 
general agent, spoke on Mutual Trust’s 
“Determinator.” The “Determinator” en- 
ables the prospect to follow along with 
the sales talk given by the agent and 
understand what he is trying to do. An 
interview may take from one-half hour 
to two and one-half hours, but the sale 
is made within the first ten minutes. 
Pointing out that a sale can be lost in 
the first minute, Mr. Eiber said that the 
approach is the most important part 
of the life insurance sale. He then 
gave an example whereby he called on 
an attorney and explained to him the 
needs of life insurance for him and his 
family. After spending several hours 
with him the attorney advised that he 
Was uninsurable. Mr. Eiber then pre- 
pared a book for the attorney which was 
a sequel to the “Determinator.” He 
was pleased and anxious to have Mr. 
Eiber see some of his clients because he 
used the “Determinator” and because of 


his recommendations Mr. Eiber was 
able to write four cases amounting to 
$62,500. The “Determinator” is a scien- 


tifically developed device which makes it 
possible for the client to chart his own 
estate calculations. By referring to the 
book the agent can easily show his pros- 
pect what the minimum executor and 
emergency funds will be, what the mini- 
mum monthly family income will be dur- 
ing the children’s critical dependency 
vents, and what the minimum monthly 
income for his wife will be after the 
children are self supporting. Mr. Eiber 
asks for as much information as he can 
on the confidential estate planning sheet 
without appearing to pry into his busi- 
ness. An agent should always keep about 
20 prospects on his list, Mr. Eiber said, 
if he expects to stay in business and he 
should replace the old prospects with 
new names as he uses them. 
Maurice Blond 

Maurice Blond, an agent of the Eiber 
Agency, speaking on “Why People Buy 
Life Insurance,” explained that when he 
tries to sell insurance to a prospect he 
tries to find out what that prospect 
wants his life insurance to do for him. 
He compared the breadwinner of the 
family to a machine, stating that you 
would insure the machine so why not in- 
sure the person. 

Mr. Neil closed the meeting with a 
brief talk on the company’s plans for 
1952. In January the company is going 
to start a new personal publicity pro- 
gram, which will be sent to local news- 
papers plus the trade press when a man 
attends a convention and when he 
achieves a leading position in the vari- 
ous clubs in the company, etc. The pub- 
licity program will be expanded consid- 
er: ably during the year, and the company 


is going to hold three general agents’ 
conferences; in February, June and No- 
vember. These conferences will be at- 


tended only by general agents and they 
in turn will hold meetings in their own 
agencies and pass on the information 
they have received to their agents. The 
company is also coming out with a new 
abbreviated settlement agreement which 
will be announced in February. In April 
the company is coming out with a new 
policy form. 

The regional meeting which will be 
held by the company in 1952 will be 
held by the western department in 
Mackinac Island and at the Washing- 
ton Hotel in Bretton Woods, N. H. by 
the eastern department. These meetings 
will be held in August. In September 
the company is coming out with a new 
salary deduction sales tool and this new 
folder is designed to asvist the under- 
writers to write salary savings busi- 
ness. In October the home office will be 
holding a training school for their new 
men. A man must be with the compeny 
for one year and must pay for at least 
$100,000 in business to qualify for this 
school. 

Twelve vears ago when the company 


entered New York, the company was 
receiving 30% of the company’s busi- 
ness from the east. Today the east is 


paying for better than 60% of the com- 
pany’s business. 
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WHAT IF YOU PAID THE BILLS? 


You'd be the biggest, most popular man in town if you could publicly offer to pay 
the hospital and doctor’s bills for anyone who was sick or injured. 


Naturally, you can’t make any such offer. You can, however, tell people that for a 
few cents a day they can have Travelers Accident and Sickness insurance which will 
protect them against loss of earnings through sickness or injury. 


Travelers Accident and Sickness insurance, with its 
broad, up-to-date coverage, is just the type of protection 
you'll want your customers to have. They'll appreciate the 
peace of mind that goes with having their insurance with the 
company which pioneered in the field of Accident and Sick- 
ness protection—The Travelers. | 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT © 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (Fire Dept) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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ow 
Departmental Offices at 


Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 
Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local 


Agents and Brokers 
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